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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~-—_— 


HE King-Emperor and Queen-Empress arrived at Bom- 
T bay on Saturday, and were received by the Governor- 
General, the Governor of Bombay, and the principal digni- 
taries of the city. Landing at the Apollo Bunder, where a 
reception ‘pavilion, a royal dais, and a great amphitheatre 
had been erected, the King was presented with an address 
from the Bombay Corporation, and subsequently drove in 
procession seven miles through the streets of Bombay. The 
crowd is described as marvellous alike in numbers, colour, and 
the quiet dignity of their salutations. On Monday the King 
and Queen drove in state to the exhibition grounds, and were 
greeted with great enthusiasm by 28,000 Indian and Eurasian 
children. 





On Thursday the King made his State entry into Delhi. 
The gorgeous ceremonial and the enthusiastic and sincere 
manner in which he was received by his Indian subjects have 
been so fully and so well described in the daily Press that 
we shall make no aitempt to redescribe them here. The 
King, as was becoming, rode on a black charger into the 
ancient capital of the Moghuls, the rulers of India to 
whose might, majesty, and dominion he has succeeded. 
After riding through the city the King passed to the Ridge, 
where in a pavilion his coming was awaited by two hundred 
of the chief men, English and native, of the Indian Empire. 
The gracious and dignified bearing of the King and Queen 
evidently greatly pleased the vast crowds collected to do them 
honour. The success of their Majesties’ entry into Bombay 
and Delhi is of good omen for the tremendous ceremonials of 
the Durbar. 


The news from Tripoli this week is good for the Italians. 
On Monday they captured Ain Zara, the position from 
which the Turks made their attacks on the Italian lines. 
The result is that the whole of the Tripoli Oasis is now 
free from the enemy. On Thursday a reconnaissance was 
made, which showed that the Turks and Arabs are still re- 
treating tewards the south and south-west. The Italians are 
thus at once reaping the reward of having taken the initiative 
and of abandoning their defensive attacks. This does not 
mean, however, that the Italians will be wise to penetrate 
deep into the desert. They should for the present avoid such 


dynamite outrages elsewhere, and the motive for the Los 
Angeles crimes was so obvious that it was concluded that the 
whole series of cognate crimes were due to labour disaffection. 
This is now proved to be true. According’to one estimate, 
there have been 113 outrages since 1906, and 112 lives have 
been sacrificed. 


It is clear that poor working men like the McNamaras had 
not the money necessary for the campaign of terrorism and 
assassination. The question is, who supplied all the money, and 
were those who supplied it conscious of the uses to which it 
was put? Suspicion naturally falls almost exclusively on 
the Federation of Labour (in whose pay the McNamaras 
admittedly were) as being guilty of what has been called one 
of the most terrible conspiracies the world has ever seen. The 
President of the Federation, Mr. Gompers, who throughout 
the investigation described the McNamaras as innocent victims 
of wicked capitalistic machinations, now says that the Federa. 
tion has been “ fooled.” The dilemma is of course a very grave 
one for the Federation, for if it can prove that it was “ fooled” 
by its agents it will stand convicted of being utterly incapable 
of controlling its organization and of being actually ignorant 
that it was paying for assassination. All over the United 
States labour organizations, directly the McNamaras had 
confessed, cried out with pathetic belatedness that the guilty 
men should be visited with the severest punishments 
Although there is no law in America so scandalous as our 
Trade Disputes Act it seems that the Labour Federation 
as such, is beyond the reach of the law, as it is not incorporated, 


On Tuesday in the Reichstag Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
replied to Sir Edward Grey’s recent speech in the House of 
Commons. The curious fact about the speech was that it did 
not once mention the obligations of Britain to France. The 
Chancellor asked why we should have resented the presence of 
the German ship at Agadir when we did not resent the opera- 
tions of France and Spain. The answer, of course, is that we 
had consented in advance to entrust our interests in Morocco 
to France and Spain. When France decided to send troops te 
Fez she communicated the fact to us. We may add that she 
also communicated it to Germany, who expressed her consent, 
This made the violation of the closed port of Agadir all the 
more unexpected and bewildering. Altogether the Chancellor's 
speech refuted nothing that Sir Edward Grey had said. Sir 
Edward Grey’s repeated expressions of misgiving were of 
course the requests for information which the Chancellor 
says were never uttered. 





The Third Reading of the Insurance Bill was discussed im 
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the House of Commons on Wednesday. Mr. H. W. Forster 
moved on behalf of the Opposition an amendment the 
principal object of which was, as he explained, that the 
detailed discussion on the Bill should not be closed. It was not 
a wrecking amendment, but asked that fuller opportunities 
should be given both to the House and to the country for 
further consideration of the measure before it passed into 
law. Mr. Forster proceeded to show the various ways in 
which diseussion bad been curtailed, pointing out incidentally 
that in Part I. of the Bill thirty-two clauses had been passed 
without a word of detailed discussion. After commenting 
upon the great and undefined powers conferred by the Bill in 
its present shape upon the Insurance Commissioners and the 
Local Health Committees, Mr. Forster ended with a defence 
of the Opposition’s attitude towards the Bill. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, in expressing his intention of supporting the 
Third Reading, said that “much less was to be gained by 
delaying the Bill than by putting it into operation with as 
little delay as possible, and then trusting to experience to 
show how it was going to work in order to produce a revision 
not only of the benefits but of the legislative provisions at the 
end of three years.” 


Mr. Lloyd George protested against Mr. Forster’s amend- 
ment, which, he said, “is simply a verbose, shifting method of 
moving exactly the amendment which used to be moved in 
straightforward fashion for wrecking and destroying a Bill.” 
He next gave a number of reasons why the Bill should not 
be deferred, and stated that all the trade unions and friendly 
societies wished it to come into operation at once. Mr. Lloyd 
George proceeded to declare that, though he regretted the 
necessity for the guillotine, no great measure could be passed 
without it; the guillotine resolutions for this Bill had been 
drawn up with the greatest fairness, and “ there is not a single 
vital matter in the whole Bill that was not debated.” The 
last part of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was devoted to a 
criticism of the Opposition’s attitude to the Bill. Since they 
had accepted its principle he was entitled to expect their 
“full, frank, and loyal support.” He proceeded to a detailed 
examination of some leaflets which were used at recent by- 
elections, and which he declared contained misrepresentations. 
In a scene of some excitement he attacked Lord Robert Cecil 
for the issue of one such leaflet, and in a subsequent speech 
Lord Robert Cecil declared that he stood by every word in it. 


The case for the Opposition was most effectively wound up 
by Mr. Bonar Law. Upon the question of the Third Reading 
they declined to say yes or no. “If we say no, it implies 
that we are opposed to the principles and objects of the Bill. 
We shall not say no. If we say yes, it implies that we 
approve of the Bill as it is presented to this House now. 
We shall not say yes.” Mr. Bonar Law then proceeded to 
point ont some of the many respects in which the Bill was 
unsatisfactory and ill-thought-out. “If I had my choice, 
and we have to pass a Bill of some kind, I would rather pass 
a one-clause Bill raising the money and leaving the Commis- 
sioners to adopt a scheme of national insurance.” Mr. Bonar 
Law concluded by justifying the conduct of the Opposition, 
and retorting upon Mr. Lloyd George his charges of mis- 
representation in the country. After a characteristic reply 
from the Prime Minister, calling upon the House to “ brush 
aside this halting, faltering, pottering amendment,” a division 
was taken, and Mr. Forster’s amendment was defeated by a 
majority of 97 (320—223). A division was further challenged 
upon the motion for the Third Reading, which was carried 
by 324 votes to 21, almost the whole Opposition having left 
the House. 


The Bill passed under conditions so strange is probably the 
least: considered, the most cumbrous, the most unintelligible, 
the most reckless, the most incalculable in its results, and 
finally the most expensive that has ever been passed through 
Parliament. Noone can say what it will really accomplish 
or how it can be worked. All we know with certainty is that 
it will in the end impose a burden, though in many 
respects a concealed burden, of about £40,000,000 a 
year on the nation. Even if, im many cases, the 
benefits will be considerable, the waste on administra- 
tion and collection must be appalling. As we have pointed 
out elsewhere, the House of Lords will incur a heavy 
responsibility if they do not secure the period of delay which 





they are spevifically empowered to secure under the P, 
ment Act. The Lords have no final power to throw the = 
If the Government really mean business they ean fore wy 
Bill through the House exaetly as it stands. AJ) the “ed 
can dois to prevent the Bill from coming into Operatic, dg 
two years. If the Lords fail to secure the delay which m te 
permit the country to realize the nature of the meagy “ 
electors will naturally ask what is the use of the Peers — 
the Lords will refuse to lend their aid to making the Bill bs 
without delay is our prayer. 


Among the eleven Unionists who voted against the Third 
Reading of the Bill are to be found the names ef Mr. 
Mr. Gretton, and Mr. Aubrey Herbert. It is to be noted tha: 
owing to a variety of circumstances these three members wer 
actually aware of the views held in their constituencies in 
regard to the Bill. Mr. Aubrey Herbert knew it through his 
experiences in South Somerset at the by-election. y, 
Gretton and Mr. Cooper knew it through the Referend, 
which they held on the Bill. In all three cases the 
verdict was against the Bill, and we do not doubt that { 
other Unionist members had done what Mr. Gretton aaj 
Mr. Cooper did—tested the opinion of the electorajp 
they would have received a similar answer. We may noip 
here that in the case of Walsall no fewer than 5,752 yotej 
against the Bill and 3.272 for it, that is, there was a majority 
of 2,480 against the Bill. At the last election Mr. Coopers 
majority was only 789. It is true that at the Referendum th 
numbers voting were considerably smaller, only some 9) 
voting in all, as against over 13,000 at the General Election, 
This, however, was only to be expected, for there must have 
been a great many men who, though they disliked the Bill, did 
not care to take action which might seem to be agains 
their party, and accordingly left the postcards alone. Mr, 
Cooper, in commenting upon the result, declared that the 
proportion of votes opposed to the Bill was eo far beyond 
the wildest speculations that no one can suggest that the pre- 
vailing opinion of Walsall is not opposed to the Bill. 


The Referendum taken by Mr. Gretton in Rutland resulted 
in 2,750 votes against the Bill and only 429 for it, or a majority 
against of 2,321. As there are only 4,200 veters in the con 
stituency these figures must be regarded as large. At the 
last election Mr. Gretton’s majority was only 800. He polled 
only 2,169 votes. Thus we find that those who voted against 
the Bill were by no means confined to his supporters. Mr. 
Gretton kept his Referendum secret in order to prevent party 
influence either way from being brought to bear upon the 
issue, The cards were sent out without a word of advice or 
suggestion to the electors. 


We wish the Unionist members in a set of typical consti. 
tuencies, say Manchester in the North, the Tewer Hamlets, 
Wandsworth, and Romford in the South, Bristol in the West, 
Norfolk in the East, and Birmingham in the Midlands, would 
combine to take a vote for and against the Bill coming into 
operation, and so afford the House of Lords the means of 
judging as to whether the country really wants the Bill 
not. If the members do not feel inclined to do this, why 
should not the Protest League undertake the work? The 
names and addresses are all ready to hand on the Parlia- 
mentary register, printing the postcards would be easy, and 
the addressing of envelopes nowadays can be done vey 
rapidly. If the letters containing the pesteards were 
dispatched on Monday or Tuesday evening the result could 
easily be known before the end of the week. The counting of 
the votes should, in order to avoid confusion, take place B 
each constituency, and not at the central office. We sugge# 
that the question should run as follows :— 


—— 


NO. 





If you wish “The National Insur- 
ance Bill” to come into operation 
lace a cross under the word “ Yes.” 

not place a cross under the word 
o No,” 


YES. 


— 





In the House of Commons on Friday the Faved Pate 


was passed by the relatively narrow majority of 47 ( 
after a heated debate. We have always entertained oo 
objections to the Declaration of Lendon on which the 
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w that the Bill is passed we think it very 


buat no 
— whether any good purpose would be served by the 
en delaying its coming into operation for two years. If 


let the Insurance Bill through without delay and 
ee Pie Bill they will be committing a capital error. 


House of Lords on Thursday Lord Curzon called 
to the state of affairs in Persia, and inquired as to 
ajesty’s Government. The hope of Persia 
did not lie in any division into spheres of interest between 
Great Britain and Russia, and least of all in any forcible 
suppression of nationality. Lord Morley, in reply, found no 
fault with the spirit or essence of what Lord Curzon had said. 
The difficulties in Persia did not come out of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, but from the nature of the case and from the experi- 
ment of constitutional government. Summing up, he said that 
the policy of the Government was (1) to maintain the Anglo- 
Russian Convention in the spirit and letter; (2) to lose no 
opportunity of helping the Persian Government; and (3) to 
interpose no unreasonable obstacle to the mecting of their 
financial needs. If the acute crisis could be got over and 
England and Russia did not part company, he believed that 
a solution could before long be found. Lord Curzon, remark- 
ing that he looked on Lord Morley’s statement as on the 
whole encouraging, withdrew his motion for papers. We 
have expressed our opinion on the situation at length else- 





In the 
attention . 
the policy of bis M 


where. 

On Thursday Mr. Bonar Law made in his constituency an 
admirable speech on the Home Rule question. Dealing with 
finance, he pointed out that if a country chooses to select as 
the controller of its finances a Mahdi or a Mullah, the people 
had got to pay for it. “ Our finances,” he went on, “ are not yet 
irretrievably ruined, and if there were a return to power 
to-morrow of a Government with sane financial ideas, stability 
would be at once restored.” ‘L'his view of the extreme serious- 
ness of the financial situation is absolutely true, but holding 
it, how, we wonder, can Mr. Bonar Law refrain from using 
all his influence to induce the House of Lords to give the 
country that time for reflection which the Peers havea perfect 
right, nay, a duty, to give it under the new Constitution? We 
are on the very verge of the precipice. Those who realize this 
fact and yet do not at once do their best to prevent the coach 
from being driven over take a very great responsibility upon 
their shoulders. 


Home Rule Notes, a publication issued by the Home Rule 
Council, Great Smith Street, London, has received a message 
from Mr. Asquith, in which the following statement occurs :— 

“Tbe Parliament Act has broken down the bar in perpetuity 

which had been erected by the House of Lords. But it is of 
the essence of the Parliament Act, both in its letter and spirit, 
that a Bill which becomes law under its operations must have com- 
manded during three consecutive Sessions the unswerving support of 
the House of Commons, dependent directly in its turn upon a stable 
and consistent public opinion in the constituencies.” 
Unionists will welcome the valuable admission made in the 
passage we have italicized. A series of hostile by-elections 
may thus furnish the Prime Minister with a convenient excuse 
for revising his judgment. 





Another case of alleged espionage is reported from Ports- 
mouth. On Tuesday Heinrich Grossl, stated to be a captain 
in the German merchant service, was charged at the Ports- 
mouth Police Court under the Official Secrets Act with 
endeavouring to obtain from a Navy pensioner named Salter 
information relating to the Government coal supply at Ports- 
mouth and other ports, and the number of men likely to be in 
the Royal Naval Barracks about Christmas, when there 
was the possibility of a general miners’ strike. Grossl, who 
assumed the alias of Grant, represented that he required the 
information for commercial purposes, as he was writing a book 
which would be of public benefit. Salter informed the 
Admiral Superintendent and the police, and Gross], who had 
already booked his passage to Germany, was arrested on 
Monday night and searched, a letter being found in his pos- 
Session which the authorities declare to be of extreme 
mportance. In view of the necessity of getting together 
properly “the enormous amount of evidence,” Mr. King, who 
prosecuted on behalf of the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
asked for a week’s remand, which was granted by the magis- 
trates, bail being refused. 





Mr. Taft’s Presidential Message to Congress was delivered 
on Tuesday. It deals solely with the Anti-Trust Law. It 
is often said that the dissolution of trusts is only a sham, and 
that they still operate subterraneously. But Mr. Taft says 
that the dissolution is real. For example, the Tobacco Trust 
is broken up into fourteen companies. All combination of 
these companies is prevented. The principals are forbidden 
to buy any more stock in the companies except from one 
another, and more voting power in the companies is placed in 
the hands of smaller investors. Mr. Taft explains that there 
is no thought of crushing companies merely because they are 
big; they are crushed only when they prevent legitimate 
competition and act in restraint of trade. It may well be 
said that there is great uncertainty as to what is legal and 
what is not. To meet such doubts Mr. Taft proposes further 
legislution. 


Speaking at Plymouth on Tuesday Sir Edward Grey said 
that if France and Germany had made up their differences 
about Morocco there would probably be a beneficial effect 
upon Anglo-German relations. After praising continuity in 
foreign policy he passed to Home Rule. In his opinion it was 
easier than ever to pass a Home Rule Bill that would not 
endanger the integrity of the Empire. The talk of religious 
intolerance in Ireland was very much overdone. Besides, the 
Irish were willing to have safeguards against intolerance 
inserted in the Bill. Irish Home Rule would be the first step 
towards allowing each part of the United Kingdom to manage 
its own affairs. In this way only could the congestion of work 
in the House of Commons be avoided. 


The concluding articles of the series entitled “ A Pilgrimage 
of British Farming” which have lately appeared in the Times 
deal with Ireland, and their significance is well summed up 
in a leading article in Monday's issue. Two influences in 
the last twenty years have made for Ireland's prosperity : land 
purchase and “the new spirit in Young Ireland which, as 
regards agriculture, has been expressed and organized 
by Sir Horace Plunkett.” The efficacy of the Dalfour 
policy and the remedial measures with which his name 
is associated is attested by Lord Macdonnell, who 
cannot be regarded as a Unionist partisan. The greatest 
tribute to the value of tle co-operative movement of Sir 
Horace Plunkett is, perhaps, to be found in the malevolent 
hostility of Mr. T. W. Russell, who, to quote his own words, 
“is tired of eternally hearing about all that Sir Horace 
Plunkett has done for Ireland.” We cordially re-echo the 
hope expressed by the Times that, even if the Development 
Commissioners may find it difficult to disregard the recom- 
mendation of the Irish Council of Agriculture vetoing a 
subsidy to the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, they 
may at least be resolute in refusing a grant to Mr. Russell's 
scheme for the protection of the gombeen man. 


The question of the publication of the “ Djournals,” or secret 
denunciations, hundreds of thousands of which were discovered 
at Yildiz Kiosk after the fall of Abdul Hamid, is discussed 
by the Constantinople correspondent of the Times in Tuesday's 
issue. The Tanin, supported by a section of the Committee, 
demands their publication, while the Jeune Ture accuses the 
Grand Vizier of desiring to compass the downfall of Kiamil 
and Hilmi Pashas by publishing secret reports communicated 
by them to the Palace under the old régime. These 
“ Djournals,” as the correspondent points out, belong to three 
classes :—(1) secret reports, part and parcel of the old system 
sent in by officials of every rank to headquarters; (2) denun- 
ciations sent in to the Sultan’s agents by paid professiona 
spies to gratify personal vengeance or obtain rewards; (3) 
confessions extorted from Young Turks who sought to escape 
torture, exile, or death by denouncing their associates. The 
first may be dismissed as the inevitable outcome of an irre- 
sponsible despotism. As for the rest many educated Turks, 
recognizing that delation, though scotched, is not yet dead, 
that these documents have been divulged to political 
journalists and that they may be used for purposes of black 
mail, are strongly opposed to their publication. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 76}—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GERMAN EXPANSION, 


t tes spite of Sir Edward Grey’s speech the minds of 
many members of the Liberal Party still seem pos- 
sessed of the notion that Germany has good grounds for com- 
plaint against this country. Weare preventing her, they say, 
from attaining that oversea expansion, that place in the sun, 
to which she has a right. That Germany has a right toa 
place in the sun, if colonial expansion can be called by 
that pleasant name, we fully admit. We will go further 
and say that if it is the desire of Germany to have more 
oversea, possessions it should be the object of all friends of 
peace to do their best to gratify the German wish. We 
assert, however, without fear of contradiction, that it is 
clear from their acts that the present Government fully 
agree to this proposition and that they have not thrown, 
nor do they desire to throw, any obstacle in the way of 
German development. If those who believe that we have 
been putting a spoke in Germany’s wheel and have de- 
liberately deprived her of her right of expansion will only 
think the matter out they will find that this is the fact. 
If there are obstacles in the way of German expansion 
they were not of our making. 

Let us attempt, map in hand, to assist this process of 
thinking the matter out instead of indulging im vague 
and unfounded F egy against the action of our 
Government. here is Germany to expand? In the 
first place let us ask: Can we give her any portion of the 
globe which is now in our possession? Most people would 
at once answer this question with a negative | say that 
this is not a reasonable proposition. Suppose, however, 
that we were willing to make way for Germany and to 
gratify her desire to expand at our expense. Even if we 
were it will be found that we could not meet her wishes. 
It is sometimes said, Why not give her Walfisch Bay, that 
small British pane which is set so inconveniently in 
the middle of Germany’s South African colonies? The 
plain answer is that we could not do so without rousing 
a storm, which would in all probability lose us British 
South Africa. Those who know anything about the 
Union know that the Dutch and English would, if the 
proposal were made, combine in a positive tornado of 
protest. General Botha and his colleagues, quite as much 
as the most Imperialistic of Englishmen in the Cape or 
Natal, the Transvaal or Rhodesia, would forbid such a 
piece of political generosity at other people’s expense were 
our Government to contemplate it. If Walfisch Bay will 
not do, why not abandon our portion of New Guinea and 
allow Germany to possess the greater share of that great 
island, of which she now holdsa third? Here the answer is 
equally clear and equally emphatic. Australia and New Zea- 
land would protest to a man against any such policy. We 
need not continue the inquiry. Possibly Imperial opinion 
might consent to some rearrangement of our possessions 
on the West Coast of Africa by way of exchange, but 
further than this it would be impossible to go in the direc- 
tion of surrendering what is our own to Germany. We 
would next ask Liberals who think that we are unfairly 
playing the dog-in-the-manger to Germany to consider 
whether, if we cannot with anything of our own, 
there are any possessions of other people which we 
should be willing to offer to her. That per se sounds 
a somewhat cynical suggestion, but we are bound to make 
it in an inquiry of this kind. For ourselves we will say 
bluntly that we should have no objection to German 
expansion in those huge slices of Africa which are 
nominally held by Portugal, but of which she in reality 
only holds the coast and a few posts in the interior, and 
holds them largely in the interests of slave raiders and 
kidnappers. Portugal, by the manner in which she has 
tolerated virtual slavery and, what is worse, slave raiding, 
has, in our opinion, forfeited her claim to her African 
——. it is true that we are the ancient ally of 

ortugal, but the maintenance of that alliance rests upon 
the understanding that the Portuguese possessions shall 
not be tainted by slavery. Portugal’s failure to keep the 
spirit of her agreement deprives her of her claim to protec- 
tion from us in respect of her oversea possessions, though 
we admit that the claim in regard to her European pos- 
sessions holds good. That, however, is a personal opinion 
which perhaps the modern pacifist, who does not seem to 





———_* 
trouble very much about slavery, would say is tainted 
the Spectator’s prepossessions in this matter, by 

In all probability Liberal opinion here would : 
would to very wicked thing to encourage rm - 
obtain expansion out of some rearrangement ena” 
distribution of Portuguese territory under a Euro ~ 
agreement even if based on the principle that Portugal hes 
forfeited her right to retain her African PORSeSBiong 
owing to her tolerance of slavery and general mismanage. 
ment of the natives. We should be told that - 
were encouraging Germany to act the predatory part which 
is now being played by Italy. If for these reasons 
African possessions of Portugual are barred out, would it 
be possible to endow Germany with the whole or part of 
the Belgian Congo? Our readers may remember 
some four or five years ago, while the iniquities of the 
Leopoldian régime in the Congo Free State were at their 
worst, the Spectator suggested that the Powers which had 
created the Congo Free State should say to King Leopold 
that he had so greatly misused the trust imposed on him 
Europe that Germany should be asked to take possessign 
of the Congo as the mandatory of Europe and to carry out 
the trust. Unfortunately this suggestion, though so plainly 
made, did not call forth any response in Germany. Now 
the opportunity has passed. Belgium has taken over the 
Congo and is putting her house m order, and it would be 
impossible for us to suggest that Belgium, merely because 
she is a small and weak State, should be deprived of her 
colonial possessions so long as she does not flagrantly 
misuse them. The very most that we could honestly say and 
do here would be to tell Germany that if she can obtain the 
Belgian Congo by purchase, and if some convenient, nay 
necessary, readjustments of frontier were made, we should 
make no objection to the transaction, and, further, would 
do our best to obtain the consent of other Powers. In 
all probability, however, Belgium would not agree to 
an arrangement of this sort, and therefore it is perhaps 
not worth discussing it further. The only other por. 
tions of the world in which German expansion can be 
considered are China and South America. But in 
China, even if we were willing and if Germany were rash 
enough to embark upon an attack upon the giant whois 
just now awaking so uneasily from his sleep, we can hard] 
doubt that Russia, Japan, and America would bar the 
way. All we need note is that it is not we who are the 
obstructives, and that no one can possibly allege that but 
for us Germany might obtain an empire in the Far East. 
In regard to South America and the well-known longings 
of Germany for possessions in that hemisphere, we can only 
repeat that it is not Britain but the United States and the 
Monroe Doctrine which are to blame if Germany finds 
obstacles to her aspirations. The last possibility to be 
considered is that of Asia Minor. Germany has already 
great interests there. Can she develop them so as to acquire 
what she is alleged to desire? Here, again, our answer 
is that it is not we who forbid the banns. If Germany 
could arrange amicably with Turkey to obtain a protectorate 
over Asia Minor we should not attempt te imhibit the 
arrangement. The German Emperor has proclaimed him- 
self the special friend of Islam, the upholder of the Ottoman 
Caliphate, and the moral and physical mentor of Turkey. 
The German Government, then, could propose the arrange- 
ment to Turkey which we have mentioned. We venture to 
say that she will find that it is not Britain who will be 
the spirit that denies. 


The survey which we have thus made of the world does 
not, we are bound to say, seem to offer much opportunity 
for German expansion. Clearly, however, those have 20 
case who from a mixture of vague thinking and geo- 
graphical ignorance believe that Britain is the Power that 
is somehow depriving Germany of an expansion which she 
could otherwise obtain. It is the force of cireumstances 
and not Britain which enters the caveat. That can be 
the only result of that process of thinking the matter out 
which we have suggested at the beginning of this article. 
Here we must note a very important fact, which shows 
that what Germany wants just now is rather a griev- 
ance against us than actual expansion. Not only has 
Germany never specifically demanded from us any pat 
ticular part of the world to expand in, but there seems 
very strong reason for believing that even if there was 
anything ready for her to take she would not take % 
The reason for this strange conclusion is a diflicult one 
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aieil ce, but in the interests of truth and clear 
SS give it. The German Government never 
= . mistake from want of thinking matters out to 
me legical conclusion, though we may be permitted to 
: ‘id that she sometimes blunders from indulging too much 
- that process. Metaphysics is not always a safe guide 
ab man action. The governing Germans know that an 
net mpire is of little avail unless it is 


: se of oversea @ ) 
pore with sea power. They realize why Turkey has 


been unable to prevent Italy from going to Tripoli, and why 
Italy, again, would lose her new possessions if she incurred 
the enmity of a Power with a — navy. Therefore 
Germany, though as we have sai she may like to air a 
rievance, is not going to embark upon any great oversea 
Spansion until she has secured her position at sea, or, to 
ut it plainly, until she has had it out with us, either by 
rae war or by a peaceful conquest of the sea through 
shipbuilding on an immense scale. The fact that 
Germany is not really anxious to expand at present is 
indeed one of very sinister significance for us. Since it 
is better in discussions of this kind to lay the cards on the 
table, we may deal with this consideration a little more 
closely. It would suit our purpose admirably for Germany 
to acquire more colonies and more coaling stations abroad, 
and so dissipate her naval force. On the other hand it 
would not pay Germany to enter upon any policy which 
would lead to such a dissipation of energy. Any well- 
informed German who is ambitious for his country and 
desires to possess a world-wide empire would naturally say : 
“We must not do anything to impair that concentration 
of floating force in the North Sea which is our greatest 
naval asset. Till the struggle for sea power with England 
has been decided we shall be mad to spend a penny more on 
colonial expaasion or upon naval stations and bases abroad. 
Every pfennig that we can spare, every ounce of human 
energy, must be devoted to increasing our fleet and making 
it superior to that of Britain. When once we have 
gained the command of the sea everything else in the 
way of oversea empire will follow. Then it will not bea 
question of looking round the world to pick up little 
scraps of territory. We can have anything we choose. 
Instead of wrangling over problematical coaling stations 
we can pocket what we require from Gibraltar to Aden, 
from Malta to the South Seas. It is not through the 
possession of colonies or the spending of money on land 
forts that the command of the sea is won, but by battle- 
ships and cruisers. When that command of the sea is 
secured the colonies will follow as naturally as harvest 
follows a ripened crop.” 

Tet us tabulate the net result of the considerations 
which we have tried to place before our readers. 

Britain has not stood in Germany’s way or forbidden 
her colonial expansion ; if anything has thwarted her it has 
been the force of circumstances. 

It would be very greatly in our interests that Germany 
should adopt a policy of colonial expansion, because to do 
so must dissipate her naval force, and thus impair her 
power to gain the command of the sea. 

Germany knows this as well as we do, and therefore 
Germany will not seriously trouble about colonial expan- 
sion for the present. 

Germany, however, finds the alleged grievance that we 
are preventing her expansion useful as a moral lever. 

These things being so, those persons who here propagate 
and encourage the idea that we have been depriving 
Germany of something which she wants, and which she 
has a moral right to have, are doing their country and also 
the cause of peace a very ill service. They are uncon- 
sciously giviag support to an untruth, and a very mis- 
chievous untruth. 





THE LORDS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 


as Insurance Bill has passed the House of Commons. 
\ This means that under our new Parliamentary Con- 
stitution nothing can prevent the Bill from coming into opera- 
tion ina period of two years—unless, of course, a dissolution 
should take place in that period, or unless the Government 
should change their minds and not go through the constitu- 
tional forms which are prescribed in the Parliament Bill 
a§ hecessary to ensure Single Chamber logislation. To 


put the matter plainly, no action which the Lords can now 
— can prevent the Bill from becoming law in a period of 
Wo years, provided the Government believe in their measure 








and stick to it. The Bill is law already, provided only the 
Government do not drawback. This being so, it is perfectly 
idle for either side to talk about the House of Lords 
throwing out the Bill, and therefore, as certain political 
critics say, “incurring the blame of destroying the 
measure.” The Lords cannot, as we have explained, 
destroy it, for the very good and sufficient reason that 
they have not the power to do so. The most they can do 
is to cause, at the maximum, a period of two years’ delay 
before the provisions of the Bill have the force of law. 
The only other power which the House of Lords retains is to 
choose the form in which they shall exercise their right of 
claiming two years’ delay before the Bill operates. They 
can accomplish this either by refusing to read the Bill or 
by a delaying motion, such, for example, as that the Bill 
shall be read “ this day six months,” or, again, by adding 
a Referendum clause, or finally by resolving that the further 
consideration of the Bill shall be postponed till February 
1913. 


If we have expressed the truth in regard to the Parlia- 
mentary situation—and no one who remembers the pro- 
visions of the Parliament Bill can possibly deny that we 
have done so—it remains for the Lords to consider how 
they shall act. Shall they let the Bill come into operation 
on July Ist, or shall they exercise the right of delay 
which has been secured to them by the Parliament 
Act—a right which their political opponents, even in 
their most tyrannic mood, declared ought to belong to 
the House of Lords? In our opinion the House of Lords 
would only be justified in passing the Bill and not making 
use of their powers of delay if they really believed the Bill, 
as it stands, to be, on the whole, a wise and necessary 
measure ; or, to put it im another way, a practical and 
efficient method of carrying out the principle of insur- 
ance against sickness and one form of invalidity for 
the working classes, and against unemployment in two 
large trades. The suggestion that the Lords should 
pass the Bill, not because they think it is a good 
Bill or a tolerable Bill, but because it is so bad a 
Bill that it must, if put into operation, bring about the 
downfall of the present Government, is one which we 
refuse to believe is seriously made in the present case. 
We by no means desire to assume the airs of extreme 
pelitical virtue or to suggest that such tactics should never 
be adepted by the Opposition. We fully agree that, speaking 
generally, the business of an Opposition is to turn out the 
Government and that they have a right to adopt subtle 
tacticsin many cases; to give the Government, in other words, 
sufficient rope to hang themselves with. They have even the 
right to help in the adjustment of the noose. Such tactics, 
however, have their limits, and no sane person will declare 
that the Government ought to be encouraged to ruin them- 
selves if such action would involve grave loss and injury 
to the country. But that is what must happen if the 
Lords assent to the present Bill being rushed through 
Parliament and turned into law within the next ten days, 
and do not secure delay and further consideration of the 
Bill, which they have it in their power to secure. 


We do not hesitate to say that the Bill as it stands is 
fraught with grave and perhaps irreparable injury to the 
nation in a way which it is the special business of prudent 
politicians to prevent—injury to our financial resources. 
The Bill will lay a burden on the nation in taxes, or the 
equivalent of taxes—compulsory contributions are nothing 
but taxes—of something like £40,000,000a year. That is a 
great evil in itself, but a greater evil is the vast amount of 
waste that must be caused by the manner in which this 
money is to be first raised and then distributed. In consider- 
ing questions of political economics the deciding argument, 
when all the superficial and non-essential arguments and 
considerations have been stripped off, is the question of 
waste. Will what is proposed cause economic waste ? 
Swift said, and said truly, that the greatest benefactor to 
his fellows was the man who caused two blades of corn to 
grow where one grew before, meaning thereby the man 
who increased the product of the things which men 
need. ‘The reverse is exactly true. The greatest enemy of 
man on the economic side is he who causes economic 
waste, that is, the unnecessary dissipation of the pro- 
ductive and economic energy of the community. ut 
if we scan the present Bill we find economic waste written 
large all over it. It must cause a dissipation of economic 
energy and a waste of the national resources, and inflict 
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a deep injury on the poorest portions of the community. | the bald fact that unless the Bill is passed at ono de 


That being so all those who feel that the financial part of 
the Bill is thoroughly bad and unsound—and such persons 
constitute undoubtedly a majority of the House of Lords— 
are, in our opinion, bound to use any powers they have, no 
matter how exiguous, to give the nation an opportunity of 
reconsidering their attitude towards the Bill. These con- 
siderations are enormously emphasized by the way in which 
the Bill has been first sprung upon the nation—it was 
never discussed at a General Election—and then rushed 
through Parliament, and as regards many of the provisions 
without any discussion at all. The opponents of the Bill 
im the Lords might have an excuse for timid action or 
inaction if there were indications that the country approved 
of the Bill and was determined, right or wrong, to have it. 
When, however, the indications are all the other way and 
show that the country heartily disapproves of the Bill, then 
it becomes, in our opinion, an imperative duty for the Lords 
to exercise the function which still remains to them—the 
function of securing a period of delay before the Bill comes 
into operation. The electors must be given an opportunity 
through by-elections or petitions or other means of telling 
the Government, should such be their wish, that they, the 
Government, cannot safely insist on having their constitu- 
tional pound of flesh. Remember once more that, short of a 
dissolution, that is the only thing which lies between us and 
the Bill. The Bill is law provided the Government do 
not draw back. If the Government like, and in spite of 
any pressure from outside, they can have their constitu- 
tional d of flesh. But of course we all know that 
they will not claim it if in the period of delay which the 
Lords have a right to secure the indications of public 
opinion are sufficiently strong. For ourselves we feel 
sure that they would be sufficiently strong. 


We believe that the longer and the more closely the Bill 
is looked at the more certain is its rejection by public 
—— The Northern employers held s meeting on 

iday afternoon, but unfortunately too late for us to 
know the result. In all human probability, however, they 
will pass the resolution which is to be proposed to them. 
This resolution indicates the kind of opposition with which 
the Bill now it is properly understood encounters in the 
North. The resolution declares that the Bill must be post- 
ag for further consideration on the ground “ (1) that it 

been inadequately discussed in Parliament and is not 
understood nor sanctioned by the country ; (2) that it is 
unequal both in the incidence of taxation and the dis- 
tribution of benefits; and (3) that it will gravely imperil 
the productive industries of this country.” The protest, 
signed by the six Labour leaders who have earned the right 
to be regarded, not merely as a wing of the Liberal Party, 
but as independent working-class representatives, makes 
other points against the Bill. They are not points with 
which we should agree, but the protest indicates how 
large a share of Labour opinion is directly hostile to the 
measure. 

In view of all these circumstances we would ask the 
Opposition in the House ef Lords to take the steps 
necessary to secure the two years’ delay which they have 
a right to secure. As our readers know, the way in which 
we desire that they should secure this delay is by the 
insertion of a Referendum clause. One signal advan- 
tage of this proposal is that if the Government were to 
accept it we should at once reach a “ bed-rock ” decision 
in regard to the measure. If the electors will not have it 
there ig, an end of the matter. If they will have it then 
no more can be said. They must bear the responsibility for 
the results, and the House of Lords will be able to feel 
that they have, at any rate, secured a final decision from 
those who will be chiefly affected by the Bill. If, how- 
ever, for various reasons the Lords do not think it possible 
to accept what we so strongly believe to be their best 
plan of action, then let them meet the Bill with a 
reasoned resolution such as that which was unsuccessful 
in the Commons. The effect of their carrying such a 
resolution must be to bring the principles of the Parlia- 
ment Bill into operation, for the Government would have 
no excuse for dropping their measure merely because the 
Lords have taken advantage of the very slender powers 
which the House of Commons deliberately conferred upon 
them six months ago. Even this Government could not 
assert that unless the Bill can be passed instantly it is no 
use, for that is an obvious untruth. {They dare not assert 


country will find it out and, therefore, it 
en The notion that the country would be 
in by the Government pretending that the Lords had 
thrown out the Bill when it is obvious that thoy ha 
no power to do so may be dismissed at once. The clesian 
may be stupid, but they are not so stupid as that, Infos 
in regard to political matters, the bulk of the voters 
exceedingly shrewd, and are not the least likely to be ong 
eeived by Limehouse invective. Again, the threat that the 
Government, if a period of delay is imposed before their 
Bill comes into operation, will withdraw it and introduce a 
non-contributory Bill need alarm no man. They 
talk about doing so, but they have neither the time ae 
the will to carry such threats into execution. A non-cop. 
tributery Bill would mean £30,000,000 of new taxation, 
and not even Mr. Lloyd George is going to propose that 
unless he can cover the nakedness of his financial pro. 
posals by talk about “ contributions,” as he has done in the 
present Bill. He has really introduced a wage earners’ poli 
tax and an empioyers’ special tax, but these taxes are con. 
cealed under aliases. oreover, Home Rule, Disestablish. 
ment, and Universal Suffrage, male and female, all block 
the way for a National Insurance Bill other than that 
which now holds the field. Those, then, whe are frightened 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s threat of a non-contributory Bill 
are letting themselves be alarmed by the merest of bogies, 

To sum up, what we desire that Lord Lansdowne should 
do is to point out to the country and to the House of 
Lords that the Peers need not trouble themselves about 
threats of what will happen if they throw out the Bill, 
for the very good reason that they have ne mere power to 
throw it out than have the policemen who guard their 
doors. As we have said, all they can do, if the Govern- 
ment are in earnest about their own measure, is to post- 
pone its operation for two years. He sheuld then, in 
our opinion, go on to declare that it is their Lordships’ 
duty to take this very mild action in order to give the 
country time to consider the measure and its con- 
sequences upon our national finances and upon the 
development of our industries, and also its effect, as at 
present drawn, upon our great friendly societies and on the 
medical profession. Can any one deny that Lord Lansdowne 
would be on sure ground in taking such a line as this, 
and that it would win the approval of the better portion 
of the House? If he were to go so far he might very well 
add that the notion of not securing a two years’ delay for 
the Bill not because it is a good Bill but because itis a 
specially bad and dangerous Bill is one which would be 
quite unworthy of their Lordships’ consideratien. Will Lord 
Lansdowne and the other Unionist leaders in the House of 
Lords rise to this conception of their duties under the 
Bill? We most sincerely trust they will. If they dothey 
will have delivered the nation from a very great danger, for 
we are confident that the Bill will not stand two years’ 
consideration and discussion among the electors. If they 
do not they will have taken upon themselves a heavy 
responsibility which we may be sure will be exacted from 
them. When the Bill produces, as it is certain to produce, 
turmoil and resentment in the country of a kind of which 
we have of late had no experience, the Government will be 
certain to say that the responsibility is not to be borne 
by them alone, but must be shared by the Lords, who 
deliberately allowed the measure to go through. They 
had the power expressly conferred upon them to delay #, 
and they did not delay it. Therefore they will have no 
right to denounce its operation. If that is said, what 
answer can be given by those who, like ourselves, believe 
that the Bill as it stands is not only bad in itself, but 
is not desired by the majority of the electors of this 
country ? 


will 





THE PERSIAN CRISIS. 


A RUSSIAN protectorate of Northern Persia seems to 
be approaching. This does not mean that Persia will 
be markedly less independent than she has been during the 
past few years: When a country cannot manage its own 
affairs, and cannot keep order among its own people, it has 
already lost its independence; and in that sense Persia has 
long ceased to be an independent State. The very terms 
of the Anglo-Russian Convention which guarantees the 
“integrity” of Persia are proof of what we say. You 





cannot guarantce the “integrity ” of a really independent 
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Such a thing is unnecessary and absurd. But, 
a guarantee of integrity excludes the possi- 
annexation. The annexation of Northern 
Russia would not fit within the four 
e present Anglo-Russian Agreement, and 
ve understand that Russia has just disavowed all intention 
af territorial acquisition. She even says that the expe- 
jitionary force which has entered Persia will be withdrawn 
shen she has forced compliance with the terms of the last 
ultimatum. As to the Pere. of withdrawing these 
troops we may be allowed to express & considerable doubt. 
The Persian Government has resigned, and it will probably 
fall to Russia to inspire the creation of a new Government 
in its place. So far from setting about forming a new 
Government for themselves, the Persians, holding that 
their independence is threatened, make it a point of pride 
to refrain from authorizing the existence of any Cabinet 
whose only duty could be to treat with Russia. If serious 
armed resistance is offered to Russia that will be the last folly 
of a weak-minded policy. A “new situation” would soon be 
roduced, and no one could foresee what the end might 
be. The hand of Russia would be forced to undertake 
what is not now contemplated, and it might be that 
annexation would be unavoidable and would have to be 
provided for in a new Anglo-Russian Agreement. We 
do not for a moment defend all that Russia has done 
in her dealings with Persia; we think she has often 
been peremptory and hasty; we know that her agents 
have often acted harshly. But the central fact remains 
that the Anglo-Kussian Convention has given Great 
Britain the only pretext she has for advising or restrain- 
ing Russia. When the convention was drawn up Russia 
already practically controlled the whole of Northern Persia, 
and if it had not been for the accomplishment of that 
instrument we firmly believe that Russia would have 
effectively occupied the whole of Northern Persia, 
if she had not actually annexed it, at least two years ago. 
It is amazing to us that the frieads of Persia cannot 
recognize this ebvious state of affairs. Only the curious 
perversity of Radical thought on foreign affairs offers an 
explanation. When Russia was reckoned our enemy on 
the Indian frontier our Radicals discovered in her traits 
of much nobility. They recommended complete con- 
fidence in the well-meaning and good-tempered giant. 
Now that the giant has become our friend the same 
critics denounce him as a tyrant, torturer, and inquisitor. 


nation. 
of course, 
pility of 
Persia by 
walls of th 


The ultimatum which Russia sent to Persia at the end 
of last week was the second within a few days. The first 
required an apology for the action of Mr. Shuster, the 
American financial expert, who is Treasurer-General of the 
Persian revenues, in placing gendarmes on the estate of 
Shua-es-Sultaneh, brother to the ex-Shah. The Persian 
case was that Prince Shua was implicated in the recent 
raid of the ex-Shah. The Russian Minister and the 
Russian Consul-General at Teheran disagreed as to 
whether any offence had been committed, but when the 
Russian Government was appealed to it demanded an 
apology on the ground that many creditors of Prince Shua 
were Russians, and that the estate could not be appro- 
priated in form by the Persian Treasury. On the advice 
of the British Minister the Persian Government apologized 
after the period of the ultimatum had elapsed. Russian 
troops had already entered Persia, and the occasion was 
thought suitable by Russia to urge a new demand—the 
dismissal of Mr. Shuster. Mr. Shuster, whose good inten- 
tions we do not doubt, has played a most unwise and un- 
fortunate part in trying te render loyal service to Persia. 
He has tried to play off Russia against Great Britain, and 
he wrote some injurious reflections on the Russian Govern- 
ment which have been circulated, though we do not know 
whether this was done with his knowledge and consent. 
Perhaps the chief of his indiscretions in the eyes of Russia 
was his appeiatment of British subjects as Treasury officials 
Within the Russian sphere. Mr. Shuster says that he 
would just as willingly have appointed Russians, or 
men of some neutral nationality, but that it so hap- 
pened that the only competent persons available 
Who had a sufficient knowledge of the language were 
British subjects. This is flattering to Great Britain, but 
We fear it is no excuse. The whole art of conducting 


oneself without offence in a position of international 
delicacy is to go to any inconvenience in order to avoid 
Provocation. 


Knowledge of this art was a large part of 





the secret of Lord Cromer’s enormous success in Egypt, 
when the European bondholders were ready to fly at him 
on the slightest of pretexts. The friends of Persia argue 
that Great Britain ought to have backed up Mr. Shuster. 
We ask our readers to imagine what the situation would 
have been if we had done so. We should have appeared 
to Russia to be dishonourably conniving at what she not 
unnaturally regards as an invasion of her sphere of influence; 
we should have appeared to be contravening the Agreement, 
of which we ourselves were the primary authors. If inter- 
ference by Great Britain on behalf of Mr. Shuster was out of 
the question there is no more valid hope that assistance will 
come from America. Of course if the Russians compelled 
the retirement of Mr. Shuster while a Persian Govern- 
ment was still in admitted control of the country it would 
be a case of forced violation of contract, and the United 
States might demand some reparation. But if Russia 
herself becomes primarily responsible for the administra- 
tion of Northern Persia she would be within her rights in 
dismissing Mr. Shuster. In any case one has only to look 
at the map and see the long common frontier of Russia 
and Persia in order to be assured that the United States 
could not intervene, even if she wished to do so, which we 
do not think in the least likely. 

Fervent vows of preferring death to a loss of inde- 
pendence and the preaching of a jehad against Russia, 
and to some extent against Great Britain, take the place 
of government for the moment at Teheran. The familiar 
practice of a boycott, which serves so many purposes nowa- 
days in Eastern countries, has been instituted against 
Russian and British merchandise. Some prominent 
Persians who were suspected of flirting with Russia have 
been assassinated. The hope of a Persian Government 
quickly taking office, which will be wise enough and 
strong enough to treat with Russia, seems vain. There is 
some talk, the Times correspondent says, of a Bakhtiari 
coup. But whatever happens the new Government will be 
in a substantial sense controlled by Russia. The best thing 
that can happen would be that Persia—when some new 
Administration has at last been formed—should consent to 
some form of protectorate, for which purpose a new Agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Russia could be drafted, 
with Persia as a recognized party to it. In the existing 
instrument the sanction of Persia was not mentioned. It 
might be a difficult matter to settle—Great Britain would 
perhaps have to make herself responsible for Southern 
Persia unless she agreed to a joint control of the whole 
country with Russia—but the Times correspondent indi- 
cates that Mr. Shuster would be quite willing to work 
within such a compact, and thus Persian pride might 
possibly be consulted after all. We trust that Russia 
would forgo her claim to an indemnity. ll this is only 
speculation. Meanwhile the Russian troops advance 
slowly on the capital, and we must wait on events for in- 
formation. 





THE POSITION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


HE decision of Mr. Asquith to bring in a Bill for 
Manhood Suffrage has split the female suffragists 

once more into two contending parties. The fruitful truce 
and co-operation between the constitutional advocates of 
woman suffrage and the militant camp is at an end, and 
we for our part are glad to think that unless the Govern- 
ment can be induced to make their Bill include women (to 
which, of course, they will not consent, since the Cabinet is 
not agreed) woman suffrage is in a fair way to receive 
a considerable check in the near future. While the 
so-called Conciliation Bill held the field the danger 
that woman suffrage might pass the House of 
Commons and enjoy the protection of the Parliament 
Act was very great. Mr. Asquith even now says 
that the Conciliation Bill will have as good a chance 
as ever. But we cannot believe that. Mr. Lloyd George 
is much nearer the truth when he says that the Concilia- 
tion Bill has been “torpedoed.” The reason is that the 
Conciliation Bill is swallowed up like Aaron’s rod. A small 
measure is necessarily neglected while a larger measure lies 
ahead. Many Liberal votes which would have been cast for 
it will be cast against it. All interest is therefore focussed 
on the proposed amendment to Mr. Asquith’s Reform Bill. 
And can that amendment be carried? Though we are 
not conscious of ever having agreed with Miss Christabel 
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Pankhurst before, we think that her argument in a recent 
letter to Mr. Lloyd George is perfectly rational and most 
difficult to refute. She says, in effect, that Unionists, even 
though they may be in favour of woman suffrage to a 
certain extent, will not be in favour of such a wide exten- 
sion as is proposed by Mr. Lloyd George. Therefore they 
will vote as a whole against a woman suffrage amendment 
to the Reform Bill. The Unionist support promised for 
the Conciliation Bill will be lost. As the forty-five 
Liberal anti-suffragists and the twenty-two Nationalist anti- 
suffragists will, of course, also vote against the amend- 
ment the suffrage majority will be wiped out. It may be 
said that Mr. Lloyd George has undertaken to “stump” 
the country on woman su , that he will influence 
opinion very widely, and that he has no intention of asso- 
eating himself with a losing cause. Whatever the effects 
of his speeches may be, however, he will not turn many 
votes, if any, in the House of Commons, where he has 
already exerted the full scope of his influence. We venture 
to predict, moreover, that Mr. Lloyd George’s campaign in 
the country will call into the field a more determined 
o_o to woman suffrage than has yet been seen. 

is not likely to pervert the instincts of the 
nation, which are opposed to woman suffrage everywhere. 
We know that this opposition is largely imert for the 
simple reason that it is less easy to shout over a negative 
cause than over a very positive idea. The attack is always 
more exhilarating than the defence. But suffragists 
make a great error in mistaking the noise of a few for the 
demand eof the many. Such rough tests as have been 
applied prove the existence of an overwhelming dislike for 
woman s ge. 

This dislike will probably grow as it is recognized 
exactly what woman suffrage means. It means eventually, 
if it be granted at all, full political equality between men 
and women, with the result that the male vote will be 
numerically inferior to the female vote, since men are less 
numerous than women. There are many anti-suffragists 
who would favour woman suffrage if they thought it 
possible to give the vote to a comparatively few selected 
women. Knowing that it is quite impossible to stop there 
they have wisely decided to resist woman suffrage 
altogether. They shrink from the certain prospect of 
adding a vast mass of ignorant and absolutely indifferent 
female opinion to the existing mass of comparatively 
ignorant male opinion. Suppose that a small selected 
class of women were added to the electorate under, say, the 
Conciliation Bill, is it not certain that the political party 
which felt that it was put at a disadvantage through 
the character of the women’s votes would set to work to 
extend female franchise and thus make the advantage 
its own? Already it is to be observed that Unionists 
are inclined to believe that the Conciliation Bill franchise 
would be Unionist im tendency, and that Liberals demand 
a wider franchise to begin with as more likely to be 
Liberal in tendency. If proof of what we say as to the 
eclipse of the Conciliation Bill is asked for we may quote 
the words of Sir Edward Grey in a letter to Lord 
Lytton :— 

“The present situation is that an indifferent prospect of obtain- 
ing the enfranchisement of 1,000,000 women under the Conciliation 
Bill may be exchanged for a good prospect of the enfranchisement 
of some 6,000,000 women by an amendment to a Government Bill, 
moved if necessary by a Cabinet Minister. As far as I can judge, 
a larger measure of union is already forthcoming for an amend- 
ment of this character than had yet been apparent in the case of 
the Conciliation Bill.” 

Notice that Sir Edward Grey contemplates the enfranchise- 
ment of 6,000,000 women without apparently turning a 
hair. Yet the country has never yet been fairly consulted 
on this momentous question. The existing male 
electorate is under 8,000,000. One is forced to the 
conclusion either that Liberal suffragists lightly pro- 
pose to pass woman suffrage without consulting the 
country, or that they _— what they know will never 
be accepted by the House im order to trip up the 
cause they profess to champion and rid themselves of 
what has become a nuisance. We dare say there are 
Liberals in both classes. Sir Edward Grey belongs, we 
have no doubt whatever, to the sincere class. But such 
headlong sincerity is absolutely amazing. True, Sir Edward 
Grey says that he cannot speak a7 for the eause 
while such hooliganism continues as the shouting down of 
Mr. Asquith in theCity Temple. That fortifies us further 


i 
in the belief that woman suffrage will suffer a check in the 
immediate future, for happily—from a tactical point of view 
—the militant suffragists show no sign of abandoning theiy 
suicidal fanaticism. The passing of a wide amendment 
which professed suffragists in Parliament had refrained 
from recommending, and on which the country had never 
been squarely consulted, would be unthinkable. Whethe 
Mr. Lloyd George really believes that a wide amendment 
will be next year or not, he has rendered the country 
the inestimable service of indicating what woman s 
means. With the promise of the Reform Bill ahead of 
him every Unionist who voted for the Conciliation Bjjj 
ought to know that he would not be able to prevent the 
further extension of the principle by Liberals under the 
Reform Bill. The more Unionists tried to prevent this 
extension after the passage of the Conciliation Bill the 
more Liberals, even anti-suffragist Liberals in search of 
new electoral strength, would be tempted to urge an 
extension. 

If woman suffrage were ever passed or extended by such 
secondary and indirect considerations of B pny advantage 
it would be a scandal shamelessly effected in the face of 
the nation’s wishes. What can be done to prevent the 
possibility of such a political disgrace? The most obvious 
and simple preventive is proposed in a letter issued last 
week and signed by Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. F. E. Smith, Sir F. G. Banbury, Lord 
Helmsley, and Mr. Arnold Ward. It is that any woman 
suffrage proposal should be submitted to the electors by 
a Referendum. We heartily welcome this proposal, 
Mr. Long is not a very ardent supporter of the Poll 
of the People on general grounds, and we are de 
lighted to have his support for the principle in this 
ease. We are certain that if the Referendum were once 
used its advantages would be ized, and that it would 
have come to stay. It will be said that a reference of the 
question to the electors would settle nothing, as women, 
who are primarily concerned, would not be consulted. On 
the contrary it would settle everything. For the reference 
in all political matters can be only to the sovereign political 
power. Men could not honourably deliver up their sovereign 
power to the partial keeping of others if they were con- 
vinced of the unwisdom of doing so. When they are 
convinced that woman suffrage is a good thing for the 
country they will vote for it. The first need is to aitack 
a Referendum clause to any woman suffrage proposal and 
find out what the electors really think. We have no doubi 
as to the result. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
British School at Athens which was lately celebrated 

in London is an event which, even amid the turmoil of to-day, 
seems to deserve more than a passing recognition. For in few 
departments of human knowledge, bardly perhaps even in 
science, has there been during the last half-century a greater 
advance than in the domain of Greek archeology. “ I begin 
the real history of Greece,” said Grote just over sixty years 
back, “ with the first recorded Olympiad, or 776 B.c.,” adding 
that “historical records, properly so called, did not begin 
until long after that date,” while for any earlier period he 
stated that “decent evidence ” was non-existent. But now all 
is changed, and Grote’s once famous first volume, in which he 
deals with what were to him only the myths and legends of 
prehistoric Greece, is to-day little better than a literary dere- 
lict. Since Schliemann undertook his excavations at Hissarlik 
in 1871 and at Mycenz in 1876 the spade has laid bare to us 
a hitherto unknown world. Homer no longer stands out, 
against a background of pitchy night, an apparition 
equally splendid and inexplicable Behind him we 
now see at least the outlines of a long preceding 
civilization, in the course of which somehow—we know 
not how, for all literary monuments have perished— 
was shaped and moulded that wondrous epic speech without 
whose aid even his genius must have remained for ever 
inglorious and mute. That very Troy, whose story was to 
him already half a fable, was itself, we now know, reared on 
the ruins of other cities, the oldest of which may carry w 
back for five millenniums. Centuries “before Agamemnon - 
princes not less “brave” had drunk their wine in the palaces 








of Mycenz from cunningly wrought cups of gold, adorned 
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rd-blades with artistic images of the chase, and 
dead along with rich wealth of jewellery in stately 
while those old-world tales about Minos and the 
which once seemed chiefly to prove that “the 
always liars,” are now seen to be based on 
indisputable fact ; and the discoveries at Cnossos have wholly 
revolutionized our conceptions as to the origin of that Greek 
civilization from which, by a direct lineage, we derive much 
that is best and worthiest in our own. 

That the future has in store fresh discoveries which will 
equal those of the last forty years is doubtless beyond reason- 
able hope. There was but one Troy and one Mycenw; nor 
can a second Director of the British School look forward to 
the joy which was Mr. Hogarth’s when he discovered the 
veritable “Dictwan cave” and brought to light, if not the 
cymbals which were clashed to drown the cries of the infant 
Zeus, at least hundreds of “statuettes, implements, weapons, 
gems, objects of personal adornment,” and other votive offer- 
ings which attest the reality of the reverence which attached 
to the birthplace of the King of Heaven. But much assuredly 
remains still tobe accomplished. Thessaly and Macedonia are 
still largely unexplored. There is still, too, much to be done 
throughout the whole Aigean, in those “islands in the midst 
of the Very Green” from one of which—probably Crete— 
“the great men of Keftiu” brought their tribute to Thothmes 
IIL. about 1550 z.c., as they may still be seen bringing it~ 
ewers, bowls, and metal cups of rare beauty—in the two 
admirable reproductions of what is there called “the 
Senmut fresco,” which adorn the latest issue of the 
School “Aunual.” Indeed, if any one wishes to know what is 
being done and what is yet to be done, we cannot do 
better than refer him to that volume which is now before us. 
It has not, no doubt, that supreme interest which belongs to 
those earlier volumes in which Sir A. Evans first published 
“the preliminary results” of his Cretan explorations, but it is 
everywhere full of matter which will delight even those who 
are net experts. It brings us face to face, for instance, with 
the rude “archaic” altar at which age after age Spartan 
boys were publicly flogged in the temple of Artemis Orthia. 
Beneath it, as layers of broken offerings attest, was once a 
still older altar, dating, perhaps, from 1000 B.c. ; and above it, 
when itin turn became buried, were reared still other altars; 
and if uny one wishes to understand what a hold this cruel 
ritual had upon the human mind he can here see the pedestal 
of the statue of a boy-victor which was set up by his 
kinsfolk in honour of his “conspicuous endurance” two cen- 
turies after the birth of Christ. Or, again, the reader may 
study those curious festivals of Northern Greece which 
carry us back in their rude and often coarse symbolism to 
those strange rites in honour of Dionysus as the giver of 
fertility, the real meaning of which has only recently been 
explained. Or he can learn something about that “ Lemnian 
earth” which was once held to be worth almost its weight in gold 
as an antidote to poison. And finally he can amuse himself by 
seeing how a cautious gentleman of Laconia, some 3500 years 
ago, took care of a goed vintage by first putting a little 
dise in the mouth of the wine-jar, then a few vine-leaves on 
the top of the disc, then a clay stopper—somewhat like the head 
of a champagne cork—on the top of the leaves, after which 
he stamped the clay no fewer than nine times with his private 
signet, and finally tied it safely down with string—little 
thinking that he was leaving to the Londoners of a.p. 191lla 
convincing proof of Mycenzan civilization. 

But the work of the British School is by no means confined 
to amassing archwological knowledge, however interesting or 
important. Its chief service is, we think, that it helps to 
make the study of Greek art, history, and literature some- 
thing that is real and living. Doubtless archwology is a pur- 
suit which is apt to produce “dryasdusts,” and there is 
always a danger, as Sir Cecil Smith lately remarked in 
a presidential address, that if the “ Grecian urn” which made 
Keats break out into the lines— 

“Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time ”— 
had been discovered to-day, a strictly “ scientific archeologist ” 
would perhaps catalogue it as “Marble vase (Krater) much 
chipped; obverse, man pursuing woman; reverse, sacrificial 
scene.” But the British School has as yet produced not 
“dryasdusts” but enthusiasts. The students in its hostel, who 
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—again to quote Sir C. Smith—“day by day through 
an Athenian spring look from their windows past the 
violet foothills of Hymettus over the blue Saronic Gulf 
to gina,” have caught something of the true inspira- 
tion of the scene. They have been hard workers, not 
“ashamed to dig,” strictly scientific in their methods, and yet 
animated by the keenest love both for poetry und art. The 
first of them was Ernest Gardiner, the second D. G. Hogarth, 
while the first lady student was Mrs. Arthur Strong, and these 
names—wvavra cvveroie:i—sufiiciently indicate that vitality of 
interest which the School has done much to quicken, while a 
“Short History of the School,” drawn up by Mr. George 
Macmillan, its present chairman, and from the first one of its 
most unwearied supporters, exhibits a list of students of whom, 
as attested by their distinction, not only in archwology, but also 
in literature, any institution, however venerable, might justly 
be proud. And the British School may be all the prouder 
because it has done its work with poverty ever clutching it by 
the throat. Even to-day with a Government grant of £500 its 
income is barely £1,400 a year, and with this scanty sum it has 
to maintain a resident Director with his assistant, a hostel, a 
library, a studentship, and the costly publication of its 
“Annual.” Neither the French, German, nor American School 
labours, we believe, under a like penury. And yet it is “an 
institution,” as Sir R. Jebb said ten years back, and as can be 
said more confidently to-day, “ which all Englishmen who care 
at all for such studies can contemplate with just satisfaction, 
a... school which has earned the recognition of the State, as 
rendering public service by contributing to the advancement 
of knowledge, and by upholding the credit of this country in 
the peaceful and friendly rivalry of international effort, . . . 
and which has before it a future of even increased usefulness 
and distinction.” But if the promise of its past is to be 
brought to fulfilment, if the devotion and self-sacrifice of a 
small band of ardent workers are not after hard struggles to 
be disappointed of their hopes, then assuredly the School must 
receive more public and general support than, somewhat to 
our discredit, has hitherto fallen to its share. Its sister 
foundation, the British School at Rome, has within the first 
year of its existence been happy enough to receive practical 
assistance which ensures ite future prosperity and develop- 
ment, and we trust that in the interest of learning the older 
school may soon enjoy, as it has long deserved, some similar 
good fortune. 





WALRUSES AND CARPENTERS. 
[CoMMUNICATED. } 

EFORE the eyes of its critics the world, and each little 
world within the world, falls naturally into two parts. 
Whether we look at it socially or intellectually or morally we 
are constrained to divide it by two. Roughly speaking, we 
are all rich or poor, gentle or simple, Liberals or Tories, 
Platonists and Aristotelians, sheep or goats. From great 
divisions we come down to little divisions, and still we 
go on halving them. Take the world of the well-off 
in the present day: the world which has a choice of food 
and raiment, which thinks what it would like and not what 
it can get; let us call it the world which has oysters at 
its desire. Instantly as we observe it it falls into two 
parts, and we might call the group upon the one hand 
“walruses” and the group on the other “carpenters.” In 
this world of to-day the rich eat their oysters with qualms 
or without, according to their temperaments. There was 
a time when the old woman who said, “The rich ’as a 
right to their money seeing it’s theirs,” expressed a 
universal conviction. No doubt the poor and rapacious 
always had their doubts, but nowadays a large section 
of the rich and satisfied have theirs. The walruses and 
the carpenters have not the faintest sympathy with one 
another though they sit at the same feast. The carpenter 
thinks that qualms are nonsense—he is wholly unmoved by 
the sobs of his neighbour or by his descriptions of his 
emotions. “The butter’s spread too thick” is all he has got 
to say about his lucubrations. On the other hand the walrus 
has not the resolution to stop crying any more thun he has to 
stop eating. With sobs and tears he still selects the best. 
Which is the worse of the two? At first sight the answer 
seems obvious. Any schoolboy can tell us that the carpenter 
is a sheep and the walrus a goat. The judgment of school- 
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boys, however, if trenchant, is raw. In this instance the 
present writer thinks there is a great deal to be said for the 
goat and something against the sheep, though the latter 
remains when all is said considerahly the more attractive, as 
he is considerably the more enviable personality. 

Qualms are in the air. They have got very little to do 
with reason ; they attack all but the most robust. Very weak 
people are laid low by them altogether and are made unfit for 
society. If you resolve to talk only of the weather they will 
still show that they have got qualms. If you say you are 
enjoying the frosty air they will remind you of those who have 
no coat, and go straight off and try an unnecessary new one 
—-for themselves. When they have got it they do not feel 
absolutely certain that they have a moral right to it—at least 
they feel they must pay their way to a moral right by casting 
lavish pity among the poor. 

It is sad for the walruses that the poor do not like them. 
They have a tendency to enjoy themselves in private. These 
poor fellows, they say, have not got all our luxuries. If they 
see us eating our oysters they may wonder if we have a right 
to them; at any rate we shall enjoy them more if they do not 
seo us—and be moved to cry less on their account. But the 
poor are such very odd people. They like to see others enjoy 
themselves. If the walrus and the ladies of his household 
pretend to be poor they think he is very mean. They, too, are 
not in the least impressed by his tears, and if when they see 
them they happen to catch the eye of a “carpenter” they 
will wink and help him to laugh at the walrus. The poor 
and the carpenters have an understanding. Not that the 
earpenter does any more for his neighbours than the walrus 
does: they both eat their oyster with equal appetite and both 
give away what they do not want,and no more. The tearful 
man, however, gets the least gratitude. He cannot get rid of 
a delusion—the result of chronic qualms—that when he gives 
he is paying a debt, and his impression conveys itself to the 
receiver. The carpenter, on the other hand, gives like a 
prince so far as the manner of the gift is concerned. He 
knows he is making a gift, doing something of his own good- 
will which he bas no need to do, and his benefit is accepted in 
the spirit in which it is given. Again, he enjoys himself 
openly. He suspects envy in no one. Why should he sus- 
pect his neighbours of asin? They are not thieves! and they 
like him. Why shouldn’t they? he reflects. They like to see 
him happy, or they ought to. 

Into every department of life the walrus carries his tears. 
He regrets everything which is regrettable. He groans over 
all the bad signs of the times, but he has not strength to avoid 
any advantage which flows from them. He weeps over a lost 
feudalism and votes in a manner to destroy its last remains. 
He reads the books whose publication he sighs over. He 
laments a past Sabbatarianism on the way to his Sunday's 
amusement. He sobs over the sweated workman while he buys 
im the cheapest market, and boasts his bargain through his 
tears. He burns with indignation over every form of 
oppression, but all practical championship of the oppressed 
revolts his taste. He is sorry for every one. He makes it 
a duty to remember to be sorry. How much he does for 
them is governed by his temperament, his upbringing, his 
religion—it has very little to do with his qualms. His tears 
are a sacrifice which he is always offering to his conscience, 
and which are acceptable, apparently, in lieu of action. 

What is the good of all this ineffectual sorrow? But, 
atrange to say, it is not ineffectual in the mass, futile as it 
seems in the individual. The man who wants to know 
kow the world is going, what sort of legislation is coming, 
will be very foolish if he does not find out what the 
walruses are crying for. Qualms show which way the wind 
blows. But, serionsly, if one wants to do justice to these 
softened sinners, the walruses, one must not be blind to the 
faults of those hardened saints, the “carpenters” of life. 
There is more than one way to appease the conscience— 
perhaps the most effectual is a diligent refusal to think— 
where thought might lead one to ery. The carpenter founds 
his life upon a negative; he is not a hypocrite. Moreover, 
he practises a strict economy of emotion and indulges in none 
that is without result. By this means he cultivates strength. 
After all, to refuse ever to feel sorry because one can do no 
good is deliberately to cut oneself adrift from one’s fellows, 
for the suke of pe ¢», and to elect to live a dignified life in a 
fools’ paradise. The walrus is the realist after all. He is 





a 
willing to know that something is wrong, while confessing, not 
only his ignorance of how to put it right, but his inability 
to make much effort when be does know. The 
says to himself: Till I know how to act there is no uso in » 
facing the facts; till I have made up my mind that whan 1 
know what is right I shall do it there is no use in regretting 
the wrongs I see under my nose, which I have neither the 
wit to remove, the resolution to attack, nor the bypocrisy to 
ery over. Even Lewis Carroll suggested that the carpenter 
refused to see. 

“*0 Oysters,’ said the Carpenter, 

‘ Toutes had a pleasant run. on 

Shall we be trotting home again?’ 

But answer came there none. 

And this was scarcely odd, because 

They'd eaten every one.” 
He was determined to think the oysters had enjoyed them. 
selves, because to think so added to his own enjoyment 
The walrus, on the other hand, faced the facts, and it is only 
fair to feel a little sorry for him, though he cuts an undignified 
figure both in reality and in the “looking glass.” Carpenters 
have no need of our commiseration. Upon all walruses we 
should surely bestow what they so freely give to others—q 
few tears. Z. 

[We gladly publish this charming and suggestive paper, 

but its writer is utterly wrong if he holds that all the well-to 
do are either Walruses or Carpenters. There are plenty of 
people, thank Heaven! who are neither eailleus brutes nor 
lachrymose sentimentaliste, who dare face the facts, and yet 
are not hardened or ashamed; who feel the sense of tears in 
mortal things, and yet are not unmoved thereby; who want to 
help the unfortunate, who are willing to sacrifice themselves 
when sacrifices will avail, but who will not pauperize the poor 
in order to have the delicious sense of suffering for others, 
Robert Chalmers had a heart deeply moved by human suffer. 
ing, but he was no Walrus.—Ep. Spectator.} 





STARLINGS. 

HE Middlesex County Council have removed the name of 

the starling from the list of protected birds, and it 
seems likely that in other counties it will join the sparrow 
as an outlaw and a declared enemy of the garden and farm. 
The starling in the British Isles, as indeed in most places 
where intelligent observation is made of his habits, bas for 
some time past presented a difficult and very interesting 
problem. To begin with, the range of the bird during the 
last thirty or forty years has increased enormously. At 
one time it was never seen in Ireland, and appeared very 
rarely in the western districts of Cornwall and Wales; now 
it is quite common in Wales and the west of England, and 
in Iveland it becomes more abundant every year. The first 
recorded nest in Kerry was noticed at Ardfert in 1905; and as 
regards these nests in Ireland and in Wales, in places where 
starlings used not to breed at all, an interesting theory 
has been put forward which needs the test ef authenticated 
facts. Apparently we are now receiving every year the advance 
guard of a vast migration of starlings from Siberia. There 
are three types of starling which occur in Europe and Asia, 
and they differ in the colour of the sheen on the head and 
neck. In the breeding season, when the birds are in their 
brightest colours, the gloss on the Siberian starling is purple, 
on the starling of Western Europe it is green, and there seems 
to be an intermediate type of Central Europe in which the 
purple and green are mingled. The theory is that the green- 
headed starling is the weaker bird, and is being driven further 
and further west by the stronger purple-headed Siberian, 
which, in turn, is developing new propensities as it establishes 
itself in its new quarters. It is now not merely an occasional 
sinner in the cherry-orchard, but a fruit-eater first and fore- 
most, and as such to be destroyed. Protection has done too 
much for it, and there are now too many birds for the natural 
food supply of insects and grubs. The Middlesex County 
Council evidently demand no further proof of the preference 
of the starling for fruit if he can get it; but as regards the 
pushing westward of the green bird by the purple, there are not 
sufficient facts in evidence. Careful local observation might 
do something to establish what is at present merely a sug- 

ted theory. 

a the starling would keep out of the fruit-orchard there 
could be no question as to the immense benefit he confers o0 
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Grubs, caterpillars, worms, snails, and larvee of 

: icularly the destructive “leather-jacket” or 
all ee tedty nga are his staple food, and éven in 

districts which are not devoted to orchard fruit, but in 
— the first reddening of the cherry brings a flock of 
whic! to clear the tree in an hour, it might be questioned 
—_ on the whole, he does not do more good than harm 
— course of the year. He has been recognized as a 
~ er's friend in other countries besides Great Britain. In 
on ark starlings may be destroyed only between July Ist 
oe eae 20th, and then only in gardens where they 
ttack fruit. In parts of Germany, such as Alsace-Lorraine, 
os are protected, with the rook and jackdaw, all the year round. 
in Switverland starlings, blackbirds, and ihrushes may be 
authorized te be destroyed in autumn, because of the damage 
done to the vines, but they may not be killed when the vintage 
js over. In Spain starlings are protected between Febru- 
ary Ist and August 30th; and in none of these European 
countries where the value of insectivorous birds is understood 
does there seem to be any evidence that starlings are doing 
any more damage than in former years. The fact is, probably, 
that they are sufficiently protected, but not encouraged to 
multiply beyend the point of usefulness; and no doubt the 
neighbourhood of other countries in which the birds are un- 
rotected does much to draw off any surplus bird-population 
which might possibly require fresh regulations. In Italy, 
for instance, all kinds of birds are killed for the pot in 
and out of season. Professor Vallon has stated that in 
October 1890 alone over 400,000 small birds passed through 
the hands of the Custom-house official at Brescia. No 
doubt the majority of these were singing birds and others 
such as swallows on their autumn migration to the south, but 
the starlings would have suffered with the rest. Starlings 
have always been a favourite dainty with the Italian peasant, 
and even in England there are districts where they seem to be 
appreciaied. In the winter of 1907, when great flocks of 
the birds invaded Lincolnshire, they were hung in strings in 
the Louth shops and sold at twopence apiece. Starlings are 
said by Englishmen who have tried them to taste almost 
intolerably bitter. But Mr. A. Holte Macpherson in his 
essay on “Comparative Legislation,” which won the gold 
medal of the Society for the Protection of Birds, adds others 
besides the Italians to the list of peoples who find starlings 
economically useful 2s a food supply. In North-West Africa 
starlings arrive in great hordes to feed on the ripe fruit in the 
date forests, and are killed and eaten in thousands. 


The countries which have had the worst experience of star- 
lings are no deubt New Zealand and Australia. Starlings 
were originally introduced into Australia in the hope of 
benefiting the farmer by destroying various insects, and they 
have followed what seems to be the usual law, namely, that 
you cannot transplant any bird or beast from its native country 
into another without the creature developing unexpected ten- 
dencies and probably becoming a pest. The introduction of 
the rabbit into Australia is the most familiar instance of the 
danger of upsetting natural schemes of distribution, but the 
introduction of sparrows and foxes has been almost equally 
disastrous, and perhaps the only examples of importations of 
the kind which have been successful are those of the brown 
trout and the humble-bee introduced into New Zealand. The 
brown trout from the Wick, in Buckinghamshire, have grown 
to wonderful sizes in New Zealand rivers, and the humble-bee 
has fertilized clover in New Zealand as assiduously as in 
Hertfordshire er Sussex. But the starlings have grown into 
a plague. In New Zealand the insect food-supply soon 
ceased to be sufficient for them, and they took to eating 
grain first and then went on to the humble-bees, partly 
to feed their young and partly, probably, because they dis- 
covered that the bees carried honey. In Australia the grow- 
ing numbers of starlings soon became formidable. They 
bred not merely once or twice in a season, as in England, 
but three and even five times. They quickly found out the 
trees of the Melbourne fruit growers and “ orchardists,” and 
they are now one of the most serious problems of Australian 
agricultural economics. There are still districts where little 
fruit is grown and where the farmers find the birds are of 
great assistance in destroying the grubs and crickets which 
attack their grain and grass; but it looks already as if the 
supply of grubs might soon become so greatly lessened as to 
turn the birds in search of other food, in which case they will 


the farmer. 





probably, as in New Zealand, take to eating grain. They are 
spreading, meanwhile, all over the country, and it has not been 
found possible to reduce their numbers to any appreciable 
extent by shooting them or with poison. They drive the 
native birds before them, out of their roosting and 
resting places in hedges and trees. Parrots, cockatoos, and 
laughing jackasses, which nest in holes, are turned out of 
their nesting-places ; indeed, in some districts there are not 
enough nesting-places to go round for the starlings alone. 
The laughing jackass, with his big beak and strongly set head, 
looks as if he could hold his own with any bird of his size, 
but he cannot stand up to starlings in dozens. If, in addition 
to changing its habits of feeding, the starling succeeds in 
ousting other useful birds from their native country, it 
will have added yet another problem to the original disaster 
of its introduction. 

The reason of the increase in the number of starlings in 
Australia and England alike is, of course, the adaptable and 
enterprising nature of the bird itself. You have only to watch 
a starling walking over the lawn with its quick, questioning 
glances at the grass all round it to see what an alert, clever, 
pushing bird it is. To watch a flock of starlings, again, in 
the autumn, when they first join forces and swoop into their 
selected night quarters, wheeling, counter-wheeling and shoot- 
ing down and up again as if impelled by a single thought in 
a single brain, is to wonder whether they do not possess some 
strange occult sense of organization, which in the long pro- 
cess of evolution may carry them higher and higher in the 
scale of creation. Starlings are amazingly intelligent birds 
when kept as pets. Not only can they be taught to speak 
sentences and whistle tunes, but they are admirable mimics 
of other birds and beasts, and will develop the most engaging 
tricks of their own accord. The writer knew a starling which 
used to sit on a tree opposite the door of a country cottage 
and imitate the mew of a favourite cat so exactly that its 
mistress would open the door to let the supposed cat 
in. But perhaps the best account of a talking starling 
was given by Mr. T. H. Ferrar in the Field some two years 
ago. His bird was eight weeks old when he first had it, and 
by the time it was four years old it could whistle, among other 
tunes, two music-hall songs and “ Pop goes the weasel”; it could 
sing the complete song of a Roller canary anda Chinese robin; it 
could say twelve or thirteen short sentences, such as “ Clever 
little Jack. Whatever is it? Kiss poor little Nancy”; and 
it was perfectly tame and would perch anywhere on its master 
and mistress. It liked to sit on Mr. Ferrar’s knee and spread 
out its wings before the fire, and would lie quite still if placed 
on its back on the table. Butits pleasantest trick was its dive 
into the salt-box in which it lived. The lid of the salt-box was 
kept shut down, and the starling, to get in, inserted its beak 
while in flight between the lid and the side of the box, pushed 
up the lid by opening its beak, and so squeezed in. All this 
Mr. Ferrar describes as being “done so rapidly that it 
appears as if at the right moment the lid opens of ite own 
accord.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE ITALIANS IN TRIPOLI. 
(To tax Epirom or tux “Srxcraton,”’] 
Srr,—In thanking you for your courtesy in publishing my 
recent protest against the false charges of inhumanity and 
dishonourable conduct brought by certain English journals 
and by certain English individuals against the Italian troops 
serving in Tripoli will you allow me to make a suggestion P 
These calumnies have now been fully exposed, and the sources 
from which they have sprung, as well as the motives prompt- 
ing them, have been sufficiently revealed. The revelations of 
the last few days as to the shocking barbarities committed by 
the Arabs acting under the direction of Turkish officers on 
wounded Italian soldiers and prisoners fallen into their hands 
—barbarities which include crucifixion, burying alive, and 
mutilations unmentionable—are facts to which not only 
Italian military authorities, but also the most reliable 
of the foreign newspaper correspondents who have actually 
accompanied the recent advance of the Italian lines have 
testified; while the massacres of surgeons and others 
attending the Red Cross ambulances are equally vouched fer. 
I would, then, suggest that at any rate those members ef 
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Parliament who have been too ready to accept as truths the 
false charges against Italian humanity, and who, by their 
questions and remarks in the House of Commons and else- 
where, have undoubtedly contributed to the public belief in 
the accuracy of those charges, should now be generous enough 
to make the only amends possible under the circumstances, 
namely, by publicly admitting that they had been deceived by 
statements which on investigation had proved to be devoid of 
any legitimate foundation. Sympathy with Turkey need not 
be accompanied by the continued injustice to Italian honour 
which the continued silence of these gentlemen would certainly 
imply to Italians in general. 

I would further ask you, Sir, to allow me to take this 
opportunity of correcting so far as possible the very erroneous 
impression which, I am assured, has been widely caused by 
the publication of a photograph representing an Italian priest 
bearing a crucifix in one hand and a revolver in the other. 
In the journal in which this photograph originally appeared, 
special attention was called to the revolver; and, by implica- 
tion, the fact of the weapon figuring in the hands of a priest 
was undoubtedly intended to be taken as in a manner confirm- 
ing the vindictive spirit animating the Italian troops. Surely 
a very little reflection would have served to dispel any such 
idea and to convince any intelligent reader of the journal in 
question of the practical good sense of the Italian military 
authorities in providing their army chaplains with some means 
of defending, not only themselves, but also the wounded and 
the dying to whom they were ministering while surrounded 
by treacherous and fanatical foes, whose own form of faith 
would certainly not discourage them from murdering a 
Christian priest in the act of performing bis most sacred 
duties or from assassinating his helpless charge. 

I should be extremely grateful if you will permit me to call 
the attention of your readers to this example of unreasoning 
injustice, which is especially unfair to those Italian priests 
who are daily performing acts of calm and self-denying 
courage in the pursuit of the most sacred duties to which any 
human being can be called. I happen to know that this 
photograph and the construction which has been placed upon 
it have caused the greatest pain and excited the most legiti- 
mate disgust; and this not because of its subject, but on 
account of the cruel sneer and injustice implied by the note 
attached to it.—I am, Sir, &., Ricwarp Baeor. 

Tripalle, Crespina, Tuscany. 





THE LORDS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
{To tus Eprron or tae “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—With all respect to your better judgment I sincerely 
hope that the Lords will not be so ill-advised as to tack on a 
Referendum clause to the Insurance Bill. The time for a 
Referendum is after a Bill has been discussed in the Commons 
and not after it has been guillotined through that House with 
all its monstrous crudities undiscussed and undigested. A 
Referendum at the present moment would doubtless suit the 
Government because the original principle of the Bill is good 
and because the parrot cry of 9d. for 4d. would be worked 
for all it is worth, and would doubtless catch on among the 
ignorant, as there would be no time to expose the falsity of 
this claptrap. Let the Bill be hung up for eighteen months 
and the fierce light of public discussion be allowed to play 
upon all its unworkable and iniquitous provisions. Even 
now some gross injustice is almost daily being shown up, and, 
as Sir Henry Burdett said recently at a meeting of the 
British Hospital Association (and no one should know 
better than he how the Bill will affect the poor), if passed 
“it will be one of the most wantonly cruel measures that 
have ever been placed on the Statute Book.” Give us 
time and many more cruelties will be exposed, and no 
Government—certainly not the present one—will be strong 
enough to withstand the flood of indignation that will over- 
whelm it. We have here a Bill of a highly complicated nature 
that has never been before the country; that was not even 
mentioned at the General Election ; that has not been discussed 
in the House of Commons—one which has aroused the 
hostility of practically every class that is affected by it, and 
ig in consequence one above all others on which the Lords 
would be amply justified in exercising their right of suspen- 
sion. Such a course would doubtless inconvenience Mr. 
Redmond, but that cannot be helped.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wiison Nose, 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 
[To raz Epiror oF Tue “Srecraror,”) 

Srr,—Mr. Lloyd George has repeatedly said that 
that is, all parties—accepts the principle of the WN 
Insurance measure, a measure he states again to be « 
ming along through a murky flood of smlovepeemutatians 
The latter statement is implied in the former, the 
every one is taken to give to some assumed principle. Thy 
arguable position is that the Bill is expedient, and 
may or may not be in conformity with any definite pring 
It may conform to principle that a man should make pro. 
vision for himself and his family and also to make 
for others. But this is to state two distinct duties or pi 
ciples, one of which may be incompatible with the other. The 
general case is where a man is barely able te provide for him. 
self and those dependent on him. In this case it violates 
principle that he should lessen his ability to discharge the 
primary duty, and it is tyranny in others to compel him tp 
lessen it. Action having that effect may be stated to be 
unprincipled and inexpedient in addition. 

Suppose 500,000 persons, healthy and in employment, are 
compelled to contribute £500,000 a year to support 15,000 
persons at every instant sick or unemployed, it is assumed 
that they are able to spare the requisite amount without 
trenching on their ability to make provision for themselves, Jt 
is evident that the assumption is untenable, for, say, 250,000 of 
them are unable to do more than support themselves from hand 
to mouth. Compelling these to contribute to their contingent 
or remote necessity is evidently at the expense of imperious 
present necessity, and must have the effect of increasing the 
number, 15,000, to be provided for. Supposing the other 
250,000 are able to put money in the savings banks or other- 
wise provide for contingent necessity, it is evident that their 
ability to do so will be materially lessened. For large 
numbers of the wage-earning class the margin of income is 80 
small after meeting present necessity that the enforced con- 
tribution will wipe it out altogether, while not a half, 
perbaps not a sixth, of their contribution will be available 
for their own contingent necessity. The effect will be that 
these must fall into the ranks of the absolutely dependent 
class unable to make any provision for contingent necessity. 

This position is not modified by the contribution being 
enforced in part on employers and the community or State 
The ability of the great mass of employers to meet the call on 
them without lowering wages and limiting employment seems 
not to enter our calculations. Neither does the ability of the 
State to meet a demand so indefinitely great as that for con- 
tingent necessity in great numbers of persons. We may pass 
all that over and dwell on the savings of the compulsorily in- 
sured class, since its contributions or premiums are in reality 
enforced savings, and represent what political economists call 
the principle of abstinence, existing apart from being enforced. 
But we all govern ourselves far more by immediate experience 
of present rather than by necessarily vague notions of remote 
and contingent circumstance. When a servant maid saves 
£50 her main gratification lies in being mistress of the 
sum; it may enable her to marry and help her and her 
young man setting up in business. She would say that she 
saved, not to meet the remote case of sickness, but for the 
immediate purpose of getting along in life. There are many 
other cases of immediate purpose actuating saving, all im- 
plying mastery by the individual over the sum he saves. That 
mastery is taken from him by compelling him to devote the 
money he saves, or could save, to an object necessarily im 
greater part in the interest of others. The means of the 
great class affected by compulsory insurance are 80 narrow 
that its contribution, direct or indirect, to mutual insurance 
against contingencies must seriously impair its ability to save 
with the object of bettering on the whole ils lot in life through 
its own initiative. 

It is not the affirmation of any great principle to enfores 
insurance to meet contingencies, but action based on a crude 
misinterpretation of the actual conditions of human life and 
the motives in the individual determining them.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. R. MacDermorr, M.B. 


[To tae Eprron or rae “ Srecraron.”] . 
Sm,—The Government Actuaries’ note of warning in their 
report on the effect of the amendments made during the 
Committee Stage of the Bill surely calls for more careful 
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ration being given to the Bill than has been accorded 
on the Report Stage and the Third Reading. é The undisclosed 
in in their original calculations owing to sickness 
— ces not commencing until the fourth day of illness 
has been dissipated in providing full scale benefits for six in 
Jace of three months, and the Actuaries state they consider 
that the rates of sickness employed in their calculations are 
not applicable to the conditions of the national insurance 
heme in consequence of this and other concessions. 

They further state that unless the cost of medical and 
wnatorium benefits is limited to 7s. 3d. per annum per member 
and the whole of the margin between the proposed con- 
tributions and the estimated cost of benefits is retained as 
available to meet the heavier rates of sickuess and disable- 
ment it is probable that a considerable number of societies 
will show deficiencies upon valuation which might endanger 
the success of the scheme. It is a condition of becoming an 
approved society that the society must not be carried on for 
profit, but with this note of warning from the Government's 
professional advisers what is the position if a loss is incurred ? 
If the deficiency is due to expenses exceeding, say, 4s. per 
member per annum—the expense rate of the best managed 
societies in which the administrative work is to a large extent 
done quite voluntarily and without remuneration—it must 
be met forthwith by a special levy unless it is otherwise 
defrayed. Further, if the deficiency is in the benefit accounts, 
and is not made good by reducing the scales of benefits, a 
compulsory levy is to be made by way of increase of the 
weekly rate of contributions of the society members. 

Every one experienced in friendly society work knows how 
difficult it is to collect such levies, and surely it will be im- 
possible to ebtain payment in the ordinary way by means of 
stamps purchased by the employers. Industrial insurance 
companies have to pay a year £6,000,000 in expenses in col- 
lecting £14,000,000 of premiums, in spite of their complete 
organization; and a similarly high rate of expense is likely to 
be incurred if a “from door to door” collection is necessary. 

A difficulty has been introduced through a recent 
Government amendment to the effect that contributions of 
voluntarily insured persons are exempt from the one-and-five- 
ninths of a penny weekly deduction for sinking fund pur- 
poses. Admittedly the amendment is theoretically sound, but 
it is practically absurd, when one considers the clerical costs 
of scrutinizing the membership cards of the 13,000,000 insured, 
to give effect to this amendment, which, at the most, affects 
only 176,080 persons. The bearing of the provisions of the 
Bill in relatien tothe Old-Age Pensions Act, although touched 
upon in the earlier discussions, has apparently escaped in the 
recent debates. A Government amendment was passed last 
Monday under the guillotine providing that an approved 
society with a surplus may grant as an additional benefit the 
payment of pensions or superannuation allowances, whether by 
way of addttien to old-age pensions under the Old-Age Pensions 
Act 1908 or otherwise. 

At presemt a yearly income exceeding £31 10s. excludes a 
person from the right to an old-age pension; but as most 
persons in receipt of less than £160 per annum will be com- 
pulsorily imsared, does not the above amendment virtually 
pledge the Government to embrace in the right to the free old- 
age grant all the insured persons who may live till seventy 
years of age? An extension of the income limit such as this 
would involve at least a sixty per cent. increase in the number 
of pensioners in the future, apart from the increase due to the 
combined effect of the high birth-rate in the early Victorian 
days and the decrease in the general rates of mortality.—I 

am, Sir, &c., James Gray Kyp, 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries, 


conside 





(To raz Epiror or Tae “Sprecrator.”"] 


Sir,—With regard to the compulsory insurance of servants I 
should like to point out that if the insurance of aliens is to 
be compulsory then British servants will be paying for the 
benefit of alien competitors, and aliens will be subject to 
the injustice of having to pay for benefits which they are not 
likely to obtain, since so many of them leave the country after 
& few years of service. If, on the other han}, aliens are not 
to be included they will consequently be able to take lower 
Wages to that extent to the detriment of the British servant. 
~Iam, Sir, &e., ZETETES. 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE VOLUNARY HOSPITAL 
SYSTEMS. 

(To tas Eprrom oy tae “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—The National Insurance Bill is of so complex a 
character and has changed so much since its introduction 
that it is doubtful if Mr. Lloyd George would be capable in 
reasonable confines of elucidating its main principles and 
their effects in all directions. At various times endeavours 
have been made to deal with sections of the Bill, but no 
attempt has yet been made to describe the position of the 
voluntary hospital system should the Bill become law. Much 
has been written in the Press and stated from public plat- 
forms to the effect that the Insurance Bill is creating a large 
number of insured sick persons needing hospital treatment 
without providing a single bed for their accommodation, and 
that unless such accommodation is provided by the Bill, either 
the voluntary hospitals must be gravely abused or the insured 
sick must suffer cruelty. These statements cannot, however, 
be substantiated by reference to the Bill. 

Clause 10 (1) (b) states :—Subject to the provisions of this Act 
the benefits conferred by this part of the Act upon insured persons 
are: Treatment in sanatoria or other institutions or otherwise when 
suffering from tuberculosis, or such other diseases as the Local 
Government Board with the approval of the Treasury may appoint 
(in this Act called “sanatorium benefit ”). 

Clause 17 (1) states:—For the purpose of administering 
sanatorium benefit local Health Committees shall make arrange- 
ments to the satisfaction of the Insurance Commissioners: (4) 
with a view to providing treatment for insured persons suffering 
from tuberculosis or any other such disease as aforesaid in 
sanatoria and other institutions, with persons or local authorities 
other than Poor Law authorities having the management of 
sanatoria or other institutions approved by the Local Government 
Board; and (6) with a view to providing treatment for such 
persons otherwise than in sanatoria or other institutions, with 
persons and local authorities other than poor law authorities 
undertaking such treatment in a manner approved by the Local 
Government Board, which treatment (including the appointment 
of officers for the purpose) it shall be lawful for a local authority, 
if so authorized by the Local Government Board, to undertake. 

And Clause 60 (1) states:—If under any other Act of the 
present Session any sum is made available for the purposes of the 
provision of sanatoria and othor institutions for the treatment of 
tuberculosis or such other diseases as the Local Government Board 
with the approval of the Treasury may appoint, such sum shall 
bo distributed by the Local Government Board with the consent 
of the Treasury in making grants for those purposes, and the 
Treasury, before giving their consent, shall consult with the 
Insurance Commissioners, 

It is perfectly clear from these clauses, taken in conjunction 

with the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech in introducing 

the measure to the House of Commons, that it is intended to 
give the insured medical attendance and hospital treatment 
free from the “ taint” of charity. This can be effected in one 
of two ways. The Insurance Commissioners can authorize 
the Insurance Committees to defray the actual cost of treat- 
ment of every insured person treated by the voluntary 
hospitals or it can set up State hospitals for their reception. 

The voluntary hospitals will therefore be at the parting of 

the ways, and their position will be most serious—a fact little 

understood. 

The hospitals cannot possibly undertake to treat insured 
patients free and relieve the National Insurance Fund, which is 
chargeable with the cost, at the expense of private charity. And 
presuming the hospitals agree to co-operate with the Insurance 
Commissioners and accept insured patients and payment for 
work done, and that the Insurance Commissioners follow the 
line of least resistances and decide to avail themselves of 
existing resources, that is, of the accommodation which the 
voluntary hospitals can offer (on which subject more can be 
said), the whole question of State aid and its feared con- 
sequent, State control, will have to be faced. 

On the other hand, should the bospitals refuse to open theia 
doors to the possibility of State control and force the Insurance 
Comnissioners to provide State institutions, the work of the 
voluntary hospitals will be limited to a degree at present 
undreamt of; for it must be remembered that the bulk of the 
patients of the voluntary hospitals are persons in receipt of 
less than £160 per year and their dependents, that is to say, 
beneficiaries for sanatorium treatment under the Bill. 

It is admitted that the income of the hospitals from the 
operation of the Bill will suffer generally; but should the 
patients be drawn off in this alarming manner, voluntary 
support will also decline to a degree not yet contemplated. and 
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the hospitals may become most seriously restricted in their 
work; indeed many may be rendered empty caskets, void of 
patients and financial resources. 

Again the sum total of advance in medical knowledge lies 
to the credit of the voluntary hospitals. The specialist 
physicians and surgeons acquire their great knowledge and 
skill by their work at the hospitals, and both wealthy and 
poor command their services. Under the new conditions, in a 
few years these leaders and teachers of their profession must 
become gravely restricted in their field, and whilst this most 
regrettable state of affairs is being brought about, a very 
different type of medical service will be in process of forma- 
tion in the State hospitals on lines somewhat similar to the 
Poor Law Medical Service, of resident medical officers, and a 
terrible blow will be struck at that vast amount of voluntary 
research work which has evolved the glorious advances medical 
science has made, and which is almost daily achieving fresh 
victories over disease.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Bur.erex. 





A PARALLEL, 
[To THe Eprror or Tue “Srectator.”’] 
Sirm—. .. “periit postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
ceperat ” (Juv. iv. 153). 
When cruel and crafty Domitian held sway, 
His blood-bath of Senators none durst gainsay } 


But when on Rome’s cobblers an onslaught he planned, 
Why then, says the poet, his doom was at hand. 


So Chancellor George has our Senate laid low, 
At Dukes and at Doctors dealt many a blow ; 
But in maidservants’ pockets a hand if he thrust, 
A fail he should look for, if history we trust. 


I am, Sir, &c., W. A. C. 





HOME RULE AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
{To Tae Eprror or tae “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—* This decentralization of the machinery of national 
insurance is making hay of our arrangements; let us appeal 
to the House of Lords to stop it.” Such is the ery of our 
great social organizations. How beautiful is the irony of the 
situation; and what an object-lesson in the consequences of 
Home Rule and the virtues of a Second Chamber !—I am, Sir, 
&e., Greorcse Baker WILBRAHAM, 
Rode, Cheshire. 





MR. A. C. BENSON ON MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
{To tax Epiron or tax “ Srecrartor.”’| 

Sir,—While expressing my gratitude to Mr. Truman 
(Spectator, December 2nd) for his protest on behalf of 
Matthew Arnold, I shal' no doubt appeal to many of Arnold’s 
admirers when I say that his objections to Mr. Benson’s 
article do not go far envugh. I have not seen Mr. Benson’s 
volume, and my quotations are from the Cornhill of October 
last; but that article is so full of errors and of questionable 
statements that the need of a protest is only more urgent if 
they have been repeated in a book. Mr. Truman quotes: “ He 
[Matthew Arnold] did not care for Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Keats, or Thackeray.” For evidence as to Shake- 
speare, he appeals to the famous sonnet; but an appeal may 
be made as well to the numerous references to Shake- 
speare in Matthew Arnold’s prose. Certainly he was 
not a blind worshipper; but for a right appreciation of 
Shakespeare’s poetical quality it would be difficult to 
beat the cumulative effect of these passages, if they were 
collected. To say that Arnold “did not care for Shake- 
speare” is outrageous in the face of his own words. As 
to Keats, he says he was immature, “not ripe,” never developed 
fully as an artist; but, he adds, “in shorter things . . . he is 
perfect.” “No one else in English poetry, save Shakespeare, 
has in expression quite the fascinating felicity of Keats, his 
perfection of loveliness.” These quotations are from the 
second series of “ Essays in Criticism.” Elsewhere he speaks of 
Keats as an Elizabethan born out of due time, too early lost, 
but showing promise of the liquid melody of Spenser. 

Mr. Benson says again Arnold’s “discourses were elegant 
and stimulating, but made nogreat mark on the literary history 
of the period.” Some of these “ discourses ” were the lectures 
on “ Translating Homer,” others were the lectures on “ Celtic 
Literature” and some of the “ Essays in Criticism.” Surely 
certain famous translations of Homer, and the present condi- 





tion of Celtic studies, as well as the tone and methods o 
English criticism, show that Mr. Benson is as wrong in 
statements as in his assertions about Keats and Shak 

Again, Mr. Benson says that in theology Arnold * was in 
no sense a pioneer”; and perhaps no more unhappy phrase 
could have been chosen. A pioneer is precisely what Arnold 
was. His problems and positions were not ours; but he laid 
down the lines which Biblical and ecclesiastica} research 
have had to follow. Anglican apologetics have been trang. 
formed since the days of “ Literature and Dogma”; and gti} 
more portentous is the conflict of “ Modernism” in the Papal 
Church. 

“Matthew Arnold wasted time, it may be whi a 
writing a play, ‘Balder Dead.’” Arnold did publish a play, 
but it is called “Merope.” Does not Mr. Benson know that 
“ Balder Dead” is a narrative poem P 

In all these matters I have kept rigorously to questions of 
fact, avoiding controversies which may turn on questions of 
taste; and of the erroneous facts in Mr. Benson's article] 
can only deal with a few. I will merely add in conclusion 
that he owes many explanations to bis readers and some 
apology to those among them who know their Matthew Amold 
and care for his memory.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArTHtR Gatroy, 





TITHES AND RATES. 
{To tue Eprron or tus “Srecrator.”] 

S1rr,—In his letter in your issue of December 2nd My 
Camber Williams apparently lapses into the very error which 
he has just corrected when he writes that “land rents ata 
lower or higher figure accordingly as it is or is not subject to 
tithe,” and Lord Dynevor repeats the error when be says that 
the land owner receives so much less rent because of the tithe 
The exact converse is the truth. A shrewd tenant is very far 
from objecting toa high tithe, as the higher the tithe the more 
his rates are reduced, and the tithe itseif does not affect him 
in the least, being paid by his landlord. This point is not 
without its bearing upon the subject of the interesting 
correspondence to which I have referred; for it seems to be 
an anomaly that in making assessments the gross estimated 
rental should still be calculated as laid down in the 
Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862, which results 
in the overseers having to deduct the tithe before assess. 
ing the tenant on his rent. If public attention should be 
focused upon the question of tithe, either throngh a Dis. 
endowment Bill or otherwise, it is highly improbable that 
this deduction in favour of occupiers will be allowed to con 
tinue, and in the case of Wales, if Disendowment is brought 
about, the immediate result to all occupiers would almost 
certainly be a considerable increase in their rates, whether 
tithe were relieved from assessment or not. Even now when 
tithe is redeemed the tenant’s assessment is increased. The 
matter of rates, too, is especially important at the present 
time, when—as the Times pointed out recently—there are 
plenty of hungry things waiting to come upon them; and if 
some of the wilder political schemes foreshadowed mature it 
is quite likely that some localities will experience rates at 20s. 
in the £.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. G. 





THE ANCIENT FUNDS OF THE WELSH CHURCH, 
[To tax Epirorn or tue “Spectator.” J 

Srm,—Mr. Macfadyen refers in his letter to the possible 
removal of the disabilities of Nonconformity in the matter of 
schoolmasterships as a consequence of Disestablishment. Will 
he extend this prophecy so as to include the disabilities of 
Churchmanship in the Principality of Wales? There the 
Church, although possessing a larger number of adherents 
than any of the warring sects, has no political influence, and 
consequently the appointment of any Churchman to the head- 
mastership of an intermediate school or to a directorship of 
education under a County Council is one of the rarest of 
events. Indeed the statement is true to a very great extent 
of any fresh appointment to office under the Welsh local 
authorities.—I am, Sir, &c., CyMRo. 





THE STATUE OF DUTCH WILLIAM AT 
PETERSFIELD. 


[To THe Epitor or Tue “ Srxcrator.”] 


Srr,—There stands in the Market Place at Petersfield a lead 


equestrian statue of William III. It is of more than ordinary 
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h from a sculptural and an historical point of view, 
ected about 1750. Its history may be traced to the 
ear 1731, when a movement was inaugurated in London for 
the erection ofa statue to William ITI. ; but though funds were 
forthcoming the scheme was vetoed by the Common Council 
for reasons political. The incident caused munch comment 
throughout the country, and as a protest equestrian statues 
to William III. were erected in several provincial cities. That 
at Bristol by Rysbraek and at Hull by Schumakers are 
amongst the most important works of sculpture of the 
century. The sculptor of the Petersfield statue is at present 
unknown, but his work is too important to be allowed to fall 
entirely into disrepair. Sad to say, time and the elements have 
Jaid their hands upon it, and there is need of urgent and 
immediate measures if it is to be saved. The Urban Council 
of Petersfield has appointed a committee to carry out the work 
of restoration, and it is estimated that about £350 will be 
required. In appealing to the public the Council hopes that 
this sum may be forthcoming to enable them to proceed with 
the work.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Intco Treas, 
Little Boarhunt, Liphook, Hants. 


interest bot 
and was ere 





ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 

[To tax Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Sirz,—It is strange that in your issue of December 2nd no 
mention occurs of Dr. Hawtrey, who was a master of transla- 
tion in this particular metre. Nor is any allusion made to the 
following interesting passage in Matthew Arnold’s Third 
Lecture on Translating Homer :— 

“The most successful attempt hitherto made at rendering Homer 
into English, the attempt in which Homer’s general effect has 
been best retained, is an attempt made in the hexameter measure. 
It is a version of the famous lines in the third book of the ‘ Iliad,’ 
which end with the mention of Castor and Pollux. ‘The author is 
the accomplished Provost of Eton, Dr. Hawtrey ; and this perform- 
ance of his must be my excuse for having taken the liberty to 
single him out for mention, as one of the natural judges of a 
translation of Homer, along with Professor Thompson and Professor 
Jowett, whose connexion with Greek literature is official. Hawtrey’s 
version of it is suffused with a pensive grace which is, perhaps, 
rather more Virgilian than Homeric; still it is the ono version 
of any part of the ‘Iliad’ which in some degree reproduces for me 
the original effect of Homer: it is the best, and it is in hexa- 
meters. 

“Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-ey’d sons of Achaia; 

Known to me well are the faces of all ; their names I remember ; 

Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 

Castor fleet in the car—Polydeukes brave with the cestus— 

Own dear brethren of mine—one parent lov’d us as infants. 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of lov’d Lace- 

demon, 

Or, tho’ they came with the rest in ships that bound thro’ the 

waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of Heroes, 

All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awaken’d ? 

So said she ;—they long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing, 

There, in their own dear land, their Father-land, Lacedwmon.” 


(English Hexameter Translations, London, 1879, p. 242.) 


Another and a longer passage, from the sixth book of the 
“Tliad,” the Parting of Hector and Andromache, was rendered 
with equal success by Dr. Hawtrey. It begins thus:— 
“Hector—to me thou art all and enough for father and mother, 

Aye, and for brothers too—my brave, my beautiful husband.” 

Both these renderings possess the double merit that they 
are very literal and that they reproduce the effect of Homer. 

It must be admitted that Clough, in spite of his generally 
reaching a high standard, has even in his “Amours de 
Voyage” occasional roughnesses and harshnesses, e.g., the 
last line of the third extract given in your last week’s issue :— 
“Power of mere beauty ; in dreams, Alba, thou hauntest me still.” 


To read the first three words as a dactyl is far from easy. 

And this line suggests a point as to the English penta- 
meter which I never remember to have yet seen noticed. 
Almost invariably the metre of the English pentameter is 
vitiated by a monosyllable closing the first penthemimer. 
This is never allowable in classical Latin elegiac verse unless 
it is preceded by another monosyllable. Such lines as “Quae 
sibi cur tria sint consociata canam.” (Ovid, “ Fasti,” ii. 246); 
“Clamato, meus est hic ager, ille tuus” (7b., 678), do not, of 
course, infringe this rule, as the two short syllables are 
equivalent to one long. The tendency to this scansion gives 
an unfortunate “ dickery, dickery dock” movement which is 
quite alien to the classical original. Here, again, Dr. 





Hawtrey’s ear was correct. Tho twelve beautiful lines of 
Meleager, ddxpva coi na) vépGe 31d xPovds, ‘HAcodmpa, he rendered 
in the same metre and in the same number of lines, and the 
first penthemimer of each pentameter always observes the 
above rule, e.g., “Pledge of my fond regret, pledge of affec- 
tion for thee.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis St. Jonn THACKERAY, 
Mapledurham Vicarage. 


[To tas Epiton or tHe “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—I have read with the utmost interest your article on 
English hexameters. May I call attention through your 
columns to the merits of Dr. Mason Neale, the author and 
translator of so many well-known hymns, as perhaps worthy 
to rank with Clough and Charles Kingsley as an expert in 
hexameters? Ina poem, I fear little read now, “The Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus,” are the following lines, describing the 
statues of the gods in the capitol of Asia :-— 
“ There, with her terrible wegis, and long lance, Pallas Athend, 

— in her father’s strength, as she scatters the ranks of the 

eroes. 


There, too, purest among the impure, stands Phebus Apollo, 
Laughing the laugh of might when he slew the terrible Python. 
Surely neither Clough nor Kingsley composed better hexa- 
meters than these. May I furtherremark that one of Clough’s 

finest pentameters is the following, telling how he wrote— 

“While, from Janiculum height, thundered the cannon of France.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., RicHarp F, Jupp. 
Lathland House, West Hartlepool, 


(To rue Epiror or tne “Srectrator,”’) 
Srr,—According to Lessing, the first man to write, not English 
hexameters, but English hexameters which put every accepted 
rule at defiance, was Simon Grynans,a German Swiss, who 
in 1757 made versions in German hexameters of Pricr’'s 
“ Solomon,” Pope’s “ Messiah,” Young's “ Last Day,” Glover's 
“ Leonidas,” Pope’s “ Essay on Man” and the “ Pastorals.” 
Grynans wrote his dedication in English hexameters, of which 
Lessing quotes the following specimen :— 

“ Yes, the man confined to books in the eyes of the worldling 
Deems a creature unable of recreation and pleasure, 
Though himself bereft of all the social blessings, 
And unworthy of the providential kindness.” 
The writer of your article says it is easy to write English 
hexameters badly. Herr Simon Grynans wrote badly, but it 
is evident he did not write his English hexameters with ease. 
Lessing, who proceeds to discuss the question of English 
hexameters with his usual intimate knowledge of the nooks 
and crannies of our literature, cites with approval an anony- 
mous work, published in London in 1737, entitled “An 
Introduction of the Ancient Greek and Latin Measures into 
British Poetry; attempted in the following pieces, viz., a 
Translation of Virgil’s first Eclogue; a Translation of Virgil's 
fourth Eclogue; Jacob and Rachel, a pastoral, &c.” The fol- 
lowing js this anonymous writer's translation of the beginning 
of the fourth Eclogue, as quoted by Lessing :— 
“ Sicilian Muses to a Strain more noble ascend we! 
Woods and low Tamarisks delight not every fancy. 
Groves if we sing of, those Groves be worthy a Consul, 
Now is the last Epoch of Song Cumaean arrived : 
A new and wondrous series of Things is arising. 
Now is the bright Virgin, now Saturn’s Scepter returning. 
Now is a new Progeny sent down from lofty Olympus. 
The Babe’s Birth only, through whom, over Earth universal, 
This Iron Age ending shall burnish into a golden.” 
The citation is interesting, even if the writer must be included 
among those scholars who have only managed to write Latin 
in English, although that is a fault from which some famous 
translators who have not used Latin measures are not quite 
free.—I am, Sir, &c., D. C. Banxs, 
Dundee. 





[To rue Eprron or trax “ Srrcraror.”’] 
Srr,— Without venturing to disagree with your admiration of 
Clough’s treatment of the English language in the first 
specimen you quote of his hexameters, may I point out a rather 
serious fault in the rhythm, a false quantity in fact, or, I 
should say, a false accent? “Gesi” is always written and 
pronounced with the accent on the last syllable. And there's 
an end indeed of hexameters if they may have a final iambus. 
But when you hold the passage up as admirable satire and 
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Neibaiaaea irony,” the false accent on the sacred name 
seems to fall on every word and to rise to the shouts 
and railing of Billingsgate. How can sheer abuse be 
satire? Or if satire is abuse, at any rate abuse unmiti- 
gated is not irony; where is the joke underlying any 
word in that abusive passage unless it be just a spark in 
the words “regimental devotion,” in allusion, I suppose, to the 
military form of the societas that is attacked? I do not 
question Clough’s honesty or ignorance of that society, but 
neither can transform his words, flatly false and foul as they 
are, into anything so admirable as satire or irony, or if they 
can, and such pointless outrages are to be held up to admira- 
tion, “emasculate pupils” must be pardoned if they think 
it humour to break windows as a retort. The rbythm, again, 
of the second line seems at fault for want of a syllable. It 
would read, I suggest, more true to metre and sense thus, 
“Oh my intolerant soul, be still,” &c.—I am, Sir, &., 
Epwarp J, WarTson. 
St. Charles’ House, Brentwood, Essea. 


[To rue Epiror ov tHe “Spectator.” ] 
51r,—The quotation from Nash in your article on “ English 
Hexameters ” (Spectator, December 2nd, p. 955) should surely 
be printed as follows :— 
... “that drunken staggering kind of verse which is all : 

Uphill and downhill, like the way betwixt Stamford and Beech- 

field ” 

and 

“Goes like a horse plung-ing through the mire in the deep of 

winter, 
Now soused up to the saddle and straight a-loft on his tiptoes.” 


Nash apparently intended them to scan with such accentual 

licence as a satirist might permit himself in parody. I 

imagine that “straight” should be “straightway.” The 

spondaic ending to the second verse is probably intentional.— 

Iam, Sir, &., Lestiz ASHE. 
Thendara, Mill Hill Park, W. | 


[To tue Eprror or tur “ Srrcrator.’’] 
S1r,—I read your two articles on this subject with interest 
and substantial agreement till I came to the quotation from 
Greene, where your reviewer seems to give bis case away. Let 
him ask any English reader unacquainted with prosodic 
theories to read aloud such phrases as “ And with those for- 
saken twigs,” “Till thou turn for grief like, Niobe,” “Now 
die, die, Rosamund!” and see if any vestige of hexametric 
cadence occurs. No, I entirely agree with him that the 
relations of accent and quantity in this measure must be 
solved for us by a great poet or poets before it can become an 
efficient mouthpiece of English poetry. But it is hardly 
credible that such a solution will be found by ruthlessly dis- 
regarding quantity, as Longfellow—following German ex- 
emplars—did in “ Evangeline,” and as many others have done 
since; or by ruthlessly disregarding accent, as Greene did in 
the lines cited by your reviewer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tunbridge Wells. T. S. Omonp. 





THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
[To rum Eprror or Tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In reply to Mr. Darwin Fox's letter in the Spectator of 
November 25th will you allow me to say that the office of 
Dean of Divinity can be held independently of any licence 
from the Fishop, and that Dr. Talbot’s withdrawal of the 
licence did not deprive Mr. Thompson of that office? In view 
of the above fact Mr. Thompson can scarcely be said to have 
“flouted Dr. Talbot’s authority” by retaining the office of 
Dean.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Mannina. 
The Rectory, Chipping Barnet, Heris. 





THE UNJUST RATING OF THE CLERGY. 
(To tus Eprror or tre “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—The accompanying Memorial, with over 1,700 names of 
tithe-paid clergy of all ranks, shows the grievous injustice 
under which we suffer, and has been sent this week to the 
Government and Rating Commission for redress. The addi- 
tional rates of late years for all things have made this burden 





—aeennegil 
of “double Income Tax” intolerable, and we mean to agitate 
until we get redress.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Macrnersoyr, M.A. 


Director and Hon. Sec. Clergy Bating Federati 
Grayne Vicarage, Rochester. 


To the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; the President of the Local Government 
Board; and other His Majesty’s Ministers. 

WE, the undersigned, members of the Clergy Rating Federa. 
tion, desire to call your earnest attention to the great in. 
justice in Rating under which all the Tithe-owning Clergy 
still labour, in order to remedy our most serious grievance, 

Put briefly our case is :— 

We are at present rated three times as much as any other rate. 
payers in England; and incidentally are precluded by Act of 
Parliament from the House of Commons to expose this glaring 
inequality. 

A. The owners or occupiers of land or glebe are rated on the 
only, which is, roughly, a third of the value of the land, cost 
of maintenance of the occupier and cost of working the land 
not being rated at all. 

But: 

B. The unhappy clerical Tithe-owner is rated on the whole of tho 
Tithe Rent Charge, nothing being allowed for cost of main. 
tenance of the cleric or cost of working the duty. 

Thus, as the Lord Chief Justice said recently, the Tithe Parson 
is the only person who pays Incoms Tax Twics, once as income 
tax and again in rates. 

a. Ineither case, in consequence of the huge increase in local 
rates for other objects than the poor, and of the permanent 
depression in agriculture, and great fall in Tithe, by the 
Agricultural Rating Act of 1896 and Tithe Act, 1899, the half 
of land and Tithe rates is paid by Inland Revenue. 

But, in spite of that, our rates are now more to pay than 15 
years ago, before those Acts. 

And the grievance still remains to us, that we pay three times 
as much rates as any other citizens, for the reasons above 
(A and B). 

The Rating Commission is now sitting. 

This injustice is absolutely crushing, and admitted most unfair 
by everybody who knows of it. Mr. Gladstone and other distin- 
guished Liberals have denounced it, and we respectfully ask you 
to put an end to it. 

Indeed, most citizens, as matter of fact, are not rated at all on 
their income. We, ON THE WHOLE, 

Could anything be more unfair ? 





HAS THE COST OF LIVING INCREASED? 
[To tue Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—I have observed that on several occasions, both in 
reported speeches and in newspaper articles, the statement has 
been made that the cost of living has of late years very much 
increased. In a recent speech Mr. Lloyd George said that the 
great cause of unrest among the working classes was the 
increased cost of living. In your leading article “ Reflections 
on the Strike” (Spectator, August 26th, 1911) I read: “ Wages 
have not increased relatively to the cost of living.” Again, in 
the article on “The Hopes of Labour” (September 2nd): “It 
is useless to show that wages in most trades have risen con- 
siderably during the past fifteen years if the cost of living has 
risen still more, and that is unfortunately what has happened.’ 

I have not been able to obtain actual figures showing the 
cost of living, say, fifteen years ago as compared with the 
present time, but such inquiries as I have been able to make 
do not support the contention that the prices of what may be 
called the necessaries of life have increased to any noticeable 
extent during the past fifteen years. I do not find, for instanee, 
that our farmers here are obtaining better prices in the London 
market for mutton, wheat, butter, checse, or wool. Miss 
Loane, writing in the Spectator of September 2nd on the sub- 
ject of “Children’s Country Holidays,” says: “ Wages rise, 
the cost of most of the necessaries of life falls, means of 
transit become cheaper and cheaper.” Now, Sir, would it 
not be possible to obtain from reliable authorities a compara- 
tive statement of prices, say, for the years 1896 and 1911 of 
the following items ?—Mutton, flour, oatmeal, butter, cheese, 
milk, sugar, tea, rice, currants, jam, coal, wool, cotton, steel 
goods, including workmen’s tools and house rents. Boots and 
leather goods have, I think, undoubtedly risen in price, but of 
the other articles I have mentioned I can find no proof of 
increase in cost. I do not know if either of the years 1896 or 
1911 was exceptional, but to make the comparison safer take, 
say, the average of 1894, 1895, 1896, as against 1909, 1910, 
1911. Such a compfrative table published in the columns of 
the Spectator would be most interesting, and would decide a 
question which, I think, is now too much taken for granted — 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Guise Brittay. 
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Se 
SENSE OF HONOUR AMONG WOMEN. 


[To tHe Eprror oF THE “Srectator.”’] 

many foolish things are written about women that 
the writer almost withholds this letter lest it should appear to 
add to their number ; and yet an article such as that in the 
last issue of the Spectator invites comment, so inspiring is it 
in tone and so full of reverence fer the work of woman in the 
world. s . ; 
Yet it is a difficult subject about which to generalize, 
especially so to a woman who does not mix largely with all 
sorts and conditions of men; but it seems to the writer that 
the difference between the average standard of honour among 
men and that among women, mainly due to outlook upon 
life, has its origin in a difference of educational system. 
It is still said that a woman will most needlessly tell a fib 
over a trifling matter, whereas she will shrink from 
the much bolder untruth of a man about a more 
serious thing. Be this as it may, a broad outlook 
militates against petty disloyalty, a most insidious foe 
to the growth of a sense of honour; and, speaking 
generally, a boy is given, by his education, a much 
wider outlook than a girl. It will be interesting in this 
relation to the next generation of teachers and of others to 
notice the effect upon adults of the co-education that is now 
rapidly spreading among our secondary schools. At the 
same time much has been done by our own higher education 
and widening field of work, and a woman now despises what 
used to be by repute her most formidable weapons—a lie, 
tears, and a skilful appeal to the vanity of man. The writer 
has often noticed the markedly greater breadth of view and 
the truer sense of honour among the present-day girl students 
compared with that which obtained when she herself was a 
student, and which is still largely that of women of her own 
age to-day. 

An even more striking fact is that the majority of men do 
not seem to expect as keen a sense of honour from women as 
they do from themselves. This mental atmosphere has surely 
a deterrent effect upon the growth of that sense, and I would 
venture to suggest that men should expect women to be as 
honourable as they and women will respond. He that ex- 


pecteth will not always be disappointed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Woman TEACHER. 


Srr,—So 





STEVENSON’S “ WRECKER.” 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—May I be allowed to enter a protest against your 
endorsement of Mr. Andrew Lang’s criticism of the 
‘Wrecker’? Speaking of the killing of the crew of the 
‘Flying Scud,’ you say: “Mr. Lang makes the admirable 
suggestion, ‘I would have marooned them.’ That certainly 
would have been better than the cruel absurdity of making a 
mild artist consent to a most bloody, unnecessary (the italics 
are mine), and abominable massacre.” That your reviewer 
in the haste of journalistic work should endorse such a sug- 
gestion is not perhaps surprising, but that Mr. Lang without 
this excuse could make it is indeed extraordinary. It is 
essential to the whole story that the crew of the ‘Flying 
Send’ should be disposed of so that they would not 
appear on the scene when the man-of-war arrives. Mr. 
Lang would have had to cbain his men to the far 
beach of the island to keep them out of the way, because 
otherwise the whole mechanism of the story would break 
down, and even that might not have been crime enough for 
the full requirements of the plot. The point of Carthew’s 
position in the matter may be open to discussion, but the 
necessity of the incident seems to me to be quite beyond the 
attack of any critic worthy of the name. Mr. Lang really 
pays acompliment to his author by this mistake, for he shews 
be has forgotten he is discussing a book. It is an exactly 
parallel compliment to one a lady friend of mine paid to 
“Hamlet.” It was a very great pity Shakespeare had not 
given Ophelia a good mother by whose advice she would have 
saved herself and Hamlet--she thought it really was a very 
weak point in the play that he had not done so. I wonder if 
Mr. Lang and your reviewer agree.—I am, Sir, &., 
Elgin, E. 8. Harrison. 





ALPINES AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—I beg to say, thanks to your kindness, that I have been 
able to help efficiently the cause of National Service and of 





St. John’s Ambulance by the sale of my rock plants in 1911. 
For National Service, thanks to the hard work of the 
organizing secretaries, I have been able to send £54 7. 1d.; 
for St. John’s Ambulance, connected with County Corps, 
£88 14s. I hope in the spring of 1912 to have a great many 
rare and beautiful alpines to send out again to help the above 
patriotic objects. Will ladies and gentlemen who are keen 
gardeners kindly book orders now? I should also be very glad 
to take orders to supply rockeries entirely with alpines, and 
I would tender for these very moderately and liberally from a 
very good and varied selection. All I should want to know 
would be width, length, and aspect. Would you also let it be 
known that I am anxious to help the cause of Anti-Socialism 
by the same means, and if ladies and gentlemen will send me 
orders I will give plants for this object as I have done for 
St. John’s Ambulance and National Service? All ladies and 
gentlemen who are willing to help are begged to communicate 
with me at the above address and to send me a stamped and 
addressed envelope bearing names and addresses. Lists of 
plants can be had by application, but to beginners I prefer to 
send my selection from 2s. 6d. to £2, as I can send so much 
more liberally.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CaTHERINE Miines GASKELL. 
Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 





MOSQUITOES AND MILLIONS. 
[To tux Eprror or rue “Sprecraror.”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent Archdeacon Bindley may possibly 
not have seen the Annals and Magazine of Natural History 
for last August, but if be will consult Mr. Boulenger’s article 
in that number he will find thirteen new cyprinodonts 
described from West Africa, four of them from Southern 
Nigeria, including the species he mentions, Haplochilus 
Grahami. Besides these new species there are very many pre- 
viously known—in fact I have found fewstill waters in Southern 
Nigeria, whether springs, pools in streams, or swamps, even 
brackish tidal swamps, that were not swarming with cyprin- 
odonts, chiefly Haplochilus of many species. Some time ago, 
when a suggestion was made to import “millions” inte 
Southern Nigeria to exterminate the mosquitoes, I pointed out 
these facts to the authorities, and suggested that introducing 
a new cyprinodont into waters already teeming with the 
family would merely be a waste of public money. The 
swamps which Dr. Grabam has found to be free from 
mosquito lurve are probably so for some other reason than 
the presence of Haplochilus, and besides this the anopheles, 
the fever-carrying mosquito, breeds most freely in places 
where fish could not be introduced, such as a hollow tree, an 
empty tin can or crock, a broken pitcher, a big leaf full of 
rain-water, or the gutter of a roof. As for Mr. Gowdry’s 
experiment referred to by Archdeacon Bindley, if he has tried 
to introduce West African forms into Uganda they probably 
died out through change of environment, but it would be 
difficult to prove that an overgrown swamp held no cyprin- 
odonts, as these fish take cover among the thickest weeds on 
the slightest alarm or disturbance. The whole reputation of 
the “millions” as destroyers of anopheles seems to me to 
rest on insufficient evidence. As far as I can see, the argu- 
ment is somewhat as follows :—Barbados is free from fever. 
Barbados is full of “millions.” “ Millions ” eat mosquitoes and 
their larvw. Therefore the “millions” have freed Barbados 
from fever. Now the only mosquito known to carry malaria 
is the anopheles, and I would ask, Are there any anopheles in 
Barbados? If there are, the “millions ” have not exterminated 
them, and the immunity of Barbados from malaria must be 
due to the fact that the anopheles are not infected. Lagos is 
full of the mosquito that carries yellow fever, but Lagos is free 
from yellow fever because the mosquitoes are not infected. 
If there are no anopheles in Barbados there can be no 
malaria, but can it be proved that the anopheles formerly 
existed and was exterminated by Girardinus poiciloides ? 

Ginther, writing twenty years ago, enumerates sixteen 
genera of carnivorous cyprinodonts, with some eighty species. 
This number bas been immensely added to since. He in- 
cludes the genus Girardinus among the mud-eating cyprin- 
odonts, of which he gives four genera with more than tweety 
species. As this vast number of cyprinodont fishes is scat. 
tered in almost incredible multitudes throughout all the 
malarious regions of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, it 
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would require more than the immunity from fever of a few 
small West Indian islands to convince the average thinking 
naturalist that this result had been achieved by one of the 
less carnivorous species.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Army and Navy Club. G. E. Brucw (Major). 





BOY SCOUTS. 
[To txx Epiror ov tas “Srecraton.”"] 

Srr,—I read with interest Mr. John Hargrave’s letter in your 
issue of December 2nd on the “ Lone Scout Movement,” and 
hasten to write to you in case the impression which is evidently 
in Mr. Hargrave’s mind, that those in authority in the move- 
ment ignore the value of lone scouts or lone patrols, should 
beeome more prevalent. In point of fact, there are numbers 
of lone scouts, more particularly in Ireland, who are in 
exactly the position outlined by Mr. Hargrave, and who are 
given every assistance by their nearest Seout authorities to 
train themselves, so far as may be possible, on the lines of 
our movement. Wherever these boys are brought to our 
notice it is always endeavoured to place them in 
touch, at least by correspondence, with some active 
member as near to them as may be. Mr. Hargrave’s, 
argument, however, seems a little to defeat itself 
as he is pointing out how through natural circumstances 
these boys are, almost without training, scouts; whereas, of 
course, it is just these primitive accomplishments, such as 
woodcraft, fire-lighting, cooking, hut-building, &c., which the 
lone scout knows without our teaching him, that we are 
trying to inculcate into the “softer” town-bred boy, who 
has none of the lone scout’s advantages. We are only too 
glad to help, so far as we can, in the other subjects of 
scouteraft, ¢.e., chivalry and public service aspects of the 
Movement, the lone scout where he is brought to our 
notice, and Mr. Hargrave or any others who come across 
boys of this description would be doing the movement a 
service by bringing them to our notice. There is plenty of 
room for all within the Movement, and the necessity for a 
new organization to deal with these is not immediately 
apparent; indeed, it is difficult to see how the boys could 
in any sense be said to be gathered into the Baden-Powell 
Scout Movement if they were attached to some new organ- 
zation.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. A. KYug, 

114-118 Victoria Street, London, S.W. Secretary. 





A SUFFOLK INCANTATION. 
[To Tux Epiror ov tae “ Srecrator.”’ | 
S1zr,—In the Supplement to your issue of December 2nd you 
quote an old Somersetshire incantation used over a roasting 
sheep’s head full of pins. A similar verse, but one whieh 
refers to the stirring of mincemeat, is heard to-day in 
Suffolk :— 
“Tis not this mincemeat I mean to stir, 
But my true lover’s heart I mean to turn. 
May he neither eat, sleep, rest, nor comfort find 


All he come to me and speak his mind.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Srpyt M. Rovse. 


Wilford Ledge, St. John's, Ipswich. 





KHARTOUM CATHEDRAL. 
(To rus Eprror ov tas “ Sprecraton.”’) 
S1z,—The cathedral at Khartoum, although not yet completed, is 
to be consecrated on January 26th next year. It is essential that 
£3,000 be found before the end of this year in order to pay for 
work which must be done before the consecration. If this sum is 
not available the work on the building must cease. 

This would be n¢t merely a disappointment to the large num- 
bers-of English Churchmen in the Soudan, who are eager to 
worship within their own cathedral, it would be a disaster to 
national prestige. 

The Copts, the Roman Catholics, and the Mohammedans all 
have fine places of worsbip in use or nearly completed ; the English 
church alone lags behind—for lack of £3,000. 

In a country where religion plays solarge a part in the daily 
life of the people such a misfortune would give the impression 
that the English do not treat their religion seriously—an im- 
pression which would have a serious effect politically as well as 
morally. 

The late King Edward VII. fully realized this aspect of the 

uestion, and in sending a donation to the fund he wrote:—* The 

ing quite agrees with you about the desirability, if not urgent 
eeu , from a political as well as religious point of view, 
that an English church which will compare favourably with the 
churches already built there of other countries and persuasions 





should at once be erected at Khartoum.” And in afew weeks that 
church will be at a standstill—for lack of £3,000. 
Those who are anxious to avert what would be a little less than 
@ natienal di are asked to write without delay to the Hon, 
of the Fund, Major E. A. Stanton, 17 Watenlee Place, 
8.W., who will supply full mfarmation, or to the Hon. Preasurer 
A. D. Acland, Esq., 186 Strand, W.C., who will welcome all sub. 
scriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. B. Wrveats (Lieut.-Gen.), 
Governer-General of the Soudan, 





LAUNDRIES AND THE INSURANCE BILL 
[To rue Eprron ov tux “ Srsetator.”"} 

Sir,—We should esteem it a favour if you would insert this letter 
in your paper. The laundry industry is the third largest source 
of employment for women in the United Kingdem. For its turn. 
over the laundry trade employs more hands than any other, the 
wages working out from 45 per cent. to 56 per cent. and even more 
in the hand laundries. Thousands are worked by women who make 
little more than a bare livelihood out of them. 

The burden of this tax will be felt in a much greater degree by 
the smaller laundries, which proportienately employ more hands 
than the larger ones. Therefere this tax, in additien to the 
enormous rise in all materials during the last six years—and 
probably to a further rise in the near future—will spell ruin to 
many a hard-working woman. To make a reduction in the wages 
hardly seems just, as the empleyees will have to contribute their 
share towards this iniquitous tax. 

The percentage of illness ameng laun workers is extremely 
small. Since this laundry was started eight years ago—excepting 
maternity cases—we have bad ameng the women and girls five 
cases of illness which exceeded two weeks, six over one week, and 
fourteen workers have never been ill evem foraday. We have not 
included those taken on this year—they have not missed a single 
day’s work. We employ from thirty to forty hands, and for this 
bill of health the laundry will be asked to contribute nearly £50 
per annum! Is this fair? With the exceptien of one deaf woman 
all our workers last week signed a protest against paying so high 
@ premium for the inadequate benefits. 

We trusted to the Launderers’ Association and to the promises 
given by members of Parliament to bring the matter forward— 
our Association has received its answer that no exception can be 
made for this trade, and our members have had no opportunity of 
discussing the Bill owing to the drastic measures taken by the 
Government. 

We should be glad to do our utmost in furthering any scheme 
of protest. 

We are writing to Mr. Lloyd George asking him to see a depu- 
tation of women workers from this district.—We are, Sir, &c., 

E, anp A. Woop, 

Tfield Laundry, Crawley, Sussez. 





=< 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ds considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 











POETRY. 


ROMANCE. 

As T came down the Highgate Hill, 
The Highgate Hill, the Highgate Hill, 
As I came down the Highgate Hill 

I met the sun’s bravado, 
And saw below me, fold on fold, 
Grey to pear], and pearl to gold, 
This London like a land of old, 

The land of eldorado. 


Oh Drake he was a sailor bold, 
And Frobisher, Sir Walter, too, 
But ne’er they saw so rich a realm 
As this that lay before us, 
Methinks they strode beside me still, 
Blood of my blood, down Highgate Hill, 
Methinks they felt the self-same thrill 
And sang the self-same chorus. 


And Keats he joined us half-way down 
Keats the chemist, Keats the clerk, 
Oh Keats he joined us half-way down, 
And laughed our lusty laughter. 
And hailed with us the far lagoons, 
The mystic groves, the hid doubloons, 
And all the passionate, splendid 1:00”, 
And the feasts that fall thereafter, 
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As arm in arm down Highgate Hill, 
Down Highgate Hill, down Highgate Hill, 
As arm in arm down Highgate Hill, 

We met the sun’s bravado. 
And saw below us, fold on fold, 
Grey to pearl, and pearl to gold, 
Our London, like a land of old, 

The land of eldorado. 

H. H. BasHrorp. 








MUSIC. 


THE NEW “MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY.” 
Tue new “ Musician’s Library ” makes an excellent start with 
Sir Charles Stanford’s volume on Musical Composition.* He 
describes it in the sub-title as a short treatise for students, 
and the description is accurate enough. It is primarily 
intended for the guidance of those who propose to culti- 
sate the most important, the most arduous, and the 
most unremunerative side of the art, and this fact 
must necessarily limit its appeal even amongst musicians. 
Thus the large number of persons who are engaged in the 
manufacture of ballads will find no encouragement or assist- 
ance in these pages. ‘No composer of the first rank ever 
wrote at the pianoforte,” observes Sir Charles Stanford, “or 
hammered out melodies with his fingers.” Again, his advice 
on the subject of “melodies and their treatment” runs 
entirely counter to the usage of the ballad-composer: “ Trust 
to inspiration for a melody. .. . When your melody satisfies 
you, get a bass for it which is as melodious as you can make it 
without allowing it to overshadow the meledy proper. The 
bass will prebably be in your mind as you write the melody.” 
This is quite outrageously exacting. Any one who composes a 
ballad must know that it is impossible to trust to your inspira- 
tion for a melody. It may come into your head when you are in 
the Tube or at the Stores, but you are never safe until you have 
rushed to the piano and worked it out there before committing 
itto paper. Sir Charles Stanford wishes you to invert the 
orthodox process and write your song down before you try it 
on the instrument. But this is only one of his many counsels 
of perfection. The composer is not to begin by composing. 
He must first study counterpoint—strict counterpoint—he 
must learn to think in the pure rather than the tempered 
scale, practise canonic and fugal writing, and, in short, go 
through a course of preparation which can only result in the 
production of compositions from which precisely those qualities 
are eliminated which are most familiar in the typical products 
of the ballad industry. But if the book brings no comfort 
to those who want royal roads and short cuts to success, it 
must by no means be dismissed as altogether too formidable 
or technical for the general reader. There are certain chapters 
and sections which may be skipped, but there is amazingly 
little that is beyond the comprehension of an intelligent 
amateur, and there is a great deal that is interesting, 
stimulating, and even entertaining, for Sir Charles Stan- 
fford writes with admirable point and lucidity. One of 
the great lessons that he impresses on his reader is that 
you cannot compose by the light of nature. Because 
ithe great masters have often been innovators and foes 
of convention the legend has grown up that they were 
not indebted to their predecessors or to instructors, but that 
they were entirely self-taught. In so far as it means that 
they had to work out their salvation for themselves it has an 
‘lement of truth. But Sir Charles Stanford has done well to 
insist on what is not a matter of inference but of fact; that 
the greatest and the most revolutionary masters had all to go 
through the mill, that whether they were good or bad pupils 
they had to found themselves on the close and laborious 
study of their great forerunners, and that they all passed 
through a stage of imitation and discipleship before attain- 
fing to a full mastery of self-expression. What was true 
of Beethoven and of Wagner—his recently published Auto- 
biography contains the most explicit references to the 
debt he owed to his teachers and predecessors—is true 
to-day of Debussy. Genius and originality cannot dis- 
pense with study and hard work. The attacks on schools and 


— 
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academicism in which some critics indulge so freely are only 
one of the many manifestations of that cult of incompetence 
on which M. Emile Faguet has discoursed so brilliantly in its 
application to politics. Genius goes to school in its own way, 
but it cannot dispense with schooling. Many wholesome 
truths are inculcated in this little treatise—a veritable 
musical multum in parvo—but if there is one that emerges 
with special clearness it is this, that the conscious quest of 
the unusual is at once futile and fatal to the composer who 
indulges in it. The true progress of urt is not tangential. 
When we come to look at the pioneers and reformers we 
always find that they were ready “to praise famous men” 
and “such as sought out musical tunes,” and that while 
following new paths they never cut themselves off from 
the ancient roads and never let go their hold on sanity 
The old tag about learning from the enemy is nowhere 
more pointedly illustrated than in the domain of music, where 
the extreme antinomians are unable altogether to dispense 
with the very elements which they affect to despise—melody, 
rhythm, and form. Sir-Charles Stanford does not merely 
insist on the need of sanity—he maintains with equal em- 
phasis his belief in beauty as the end of all good music. 
“ Ugly music is bad music.” On this text he enlarges in one 
of the most impressive passages in the book :— 

“No great painter would paint even a Caliban badly. He draws 
the line at characterization. When Beethoven wrote music for 
one of the greatest villains in opera, Pizarro, he did not pen an 
ugly or even a crude bar, and yet it is a masterpiece of delinea- 
tion. Nor did Weber for the characters of Lysiart and Eglantine 
in his Euryanthe. No composer of inherent nobility will so 
sacrifice the most noble of the arts. For music stands alone among 
the arts in one respect, it is incapable without association with 
words or action of being in itself indecent or obscene. The faults 
of which it can be guilty, as absolute music, are only faults of 
taste, not of morals. It can be vulgar and trivial, priggish and 
flippant, but not offensive or grossly suggestive. On the other 
hand, the moment action or words come into play in combination 
with it, it can put a magnifying glass over every detail, and can 
accentuate to the most appalling extent the suggestions which they 
give. The torture scene in Sardou’s Tosca, which in itself is 
horrible enough, becomes ten times more so when Puccini 
dots the i’s and crosses the t’s with his vivid score. So 
great can be its power for good or ill that it can make 
a revolutionary poem egg on a mob to the wildest excesses, or a 
patriotic one stir a whole nation, even when the literary value of 
the words is of the poorest. Great and far-reaching, therefore, is 
the responsibility of the man who holds the musician’s pen. The 
regulators of his work are a pure taste and a deep sense of 
nobility. Folk-songs are a treasure-house of both. The simple 
soul of the people from which they spring is often richer in both 
these qualities than many accomplished and versatile composers 
give it credit for. There isno young writer, however gifted, who 
can afford to ignore the lesson which they teach. They make for 
simplicity, for beauty, and for sincerity ; and no composer who has 
grounded his early tastes upon them will lightly play with the 
fire of sensuality or vulgarity against which they are a standing 
protest. It is the old fight between idealism and materialism; 
and when music ceases to be ideal it will abrogate its chief duty, 
the refinement and elevation of public taste.” 

The foregoing remarks occur in a chapter, headed “ Danger 
Signals,” which is characteristic of the author’s method. He 
does not attempt to dictate to the student so much as advise and 
suggest, and the form of advice is largely in the direction of 
what is to be avoided rather than what is to be followed. Yet 
it must not be supposed that this attitude indicates indecision 
or opportunism. Nothing, for example, could be clearer or 
more unhesitating than his views on form, colour, or programme- 
music. As regard colour he notes that as it is always a sound 
test of a picture to photograph it, so is it of an orchestral piece 
“to arrange it for a monochrome instrument such as the piano- 
forte... . A composition which relies primarily or solely on its 
orchestral colour will be intolerable when reduced to black and 
white. ... The palette of a painter is a beautiful study of 
colour, both simple and complex; but he would not exhibit it 
as a picture unless he was qualifying for Bedlam.” Equally 
incisive is the protest against the abuse of programme- 
music as tending to abolish the indefinable element in 
the art, “to detract from its universal appeal and to im- 
pose limitations upon what is inherently illimitable.” Sir 
Charles Stanford does well to remind us that the true fore- 
fathers of the present programme-music—one had almost 
written pogrom-music—are not the classical masters such as 
Haydn and Beethoven, “but such now-forgotten scribes as 
Steibelt (Admiral Duncan’s Victory), Kotzwara (The Battle of 
Prague), and, mirabile dictu, Dussek (ThefSufferings of the 
Queen of the French).” And he founds his contention that 
programme-music must in the last resort appeal as absolute 
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music on no less an authority than Wagner, who declared that 
in instrumental music he disliked everything that required a 
verbal explanation beyond the actual sounds. It was Wagner, 
too, who maintained that whenever a composer of instrumental 
music lost touch of tonality he was lost, and that music apart 
from the drama could not risk the attempt to depict strange 
and even terrible things for fear of becoming grotesque. But 
the appeal to Wagner, we fear, is by no means convincing. 
In last Saturday’s Times the writer of an interesting paper on 
Post-Wagnerian opera magisterially declares that neither of 
the two lines of operatic composition at present being worked 
owes anything concrete to Wagner. He is further responsible 
for the statement that Strauss, who has in great part jettisoned 
the Wagnerian system, is indebted in Elektra and Salome to 
“the best literature of his time,” and that the progress of music- 
drama in Germany “seems to rest with him alone.” France 
is luckier in having, besides Debussy, M. Raoul Laparra, 
whose new opera La Jota is a “really terrific story of love and 
bloodshed.” 

There are many other points of interest in Sir Charles 
Stanford’s treatise which we had marked for notice, but 
enough has been said to indicate the general character and 
value of a book which is a masterpiece of compression and has 
the twofold virtue of appealing alike to experte and laymen. 

0. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—_——_e—— 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND.* 
In his new book Mr. George Peel casts his argument in the 
form of a vision seen as he overlooks the “ mighty heart” of 
London from Traitors’ Hill. The defect of this conceit, pretty 
and likable though it is, is that the phases of the vision are 
made to correspond to a certain extent to changes in the 
weather and lighting of the sky as the author meditates. But 
really the argument depends on a splendid display of pure 
reason and on very careful and wide historical study; Mr. 
Peel does himself an injustice in suggesting, however slightly, 
that the argument depends upon his moods responding to the 
influences of the view and the weather. In his previous books 
the Enemies of England and the Friends of England he dis- 
cussed British isolation and the Imperial household which Great 
Britain bas gathered about her for defence. He nowcomes to the 
future of the British race. It is an intense pleasure to read this 
book with its able survey of broad tendencies, for Mr. Peel 
has a strong sense of the organic movement of history. To 
him nothing is an accident ; everything is a cause or an effect, 
a preparation or a result. It is extraordinary how much he 
can encompass in a short book by never letting go of bis 
single line of reasoning and by a habit of compact and tidy 
thinking. His style is sometimes rather over-mannered, but 
there is the compensation of many happy epigrams which are 
not the renegade things so often imported by literary ambition, 
but are quite relevant to the business in hand. Altogether 
Mr. Peel earns the gratitude of his readers by his vigour, 
his freshness, and his sanity, particularly in the domain of 
economics. Occasionally we think he is too emphatic in his 
statements, but the historian who knows no doubts is always 
easy to read, as every reader of Macaulay well understands. 
We think this book a fine achievement, and an advance on 
anything Mr. Peel has yet written. 

First Mr. Peel treats of the rise of England. What was 
the principal agent in this wonderful rise? It was not wealth, 
although wealth unquestionably assisted us; it might be 
almost more accurate to say that the chief motive of com- 
mercial expansion was the stimulus of poverty. Nor was 
religion the principal agent. We have not forced Christianity 
on the world with proselytizing fervour, but have undertaken 
to tolerate every kind of creed. Queen Victoria’s proclama- 
tion on the supersession of the East India Company, in 
which she uncompromisingly confessed her own faith, but 
expressed her respect for the sincere beliefs of others, 
was a striking emblem of the British method. Yet, again, 
the principal agent of the rise was not military genius. A 
great aptitude in arms no doubt we have had, but the British 
people have never longed for the possession of a great military 
machine. Yet again the principal agent has not been a 
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winning disposition—national attractiveness shining through 
character. No, the predominant motive of Englishmen has 
always been the passion for persenal liberty, a particular 
aspect of which was the passionate resistance to the rigours of 
Nature leading to the organizing of modern industry. 

Mr. Pecl’s definition of liberty as it is conceived by English. 
men is admirable :— 

« ey | is that spirit which, in politics, repudiates absolutism 

respects the minority, and weighs the protest of a single con. 
science with care; which, in jurisprudence, favours the common 
limits the canon, and rejects the civil, law, suspecting those tren 
maxims to be the weapons of imperial wrong; that spirit which, 
in the judgment seat, assumes innocency and gives the benefit of 
the doubt; which in social life sides with weakness against 
strength, with the outcast against the oppressor; and which, in 
all confticts of authority against reason, inclines to follow the 
inner guide.” 
As for the connexion between the revolt against human 
oppression and the revolt against the rigours of Nature Mr, 
Peel says that it is necessary and intimate. It is true that 
the industrial revolution and the victory of freedom of 
exchange followed the victories of political and social liberty 
in Great Britain in a logical sequence, but the great com. 
mercial development of autocratic Germany might be held to 
prove that the sequence is by no means inevitable. 

From the past Mr. Peel turns to the present and the future, 
His belief is that our industrial system, apart from certain 
curable weaknesses, is sound. He even asserts—and we heartily 
agree with him—that our system, rectified, not in its funda- 
mentals, but in its accidental weaknesses, will prove to be of 
the highest excellence, and has before it a long and prosperous 
future. We cannot follow the whole of the very close and 
convincing argument, but will come to the specific adjust- 
ments which Mr. Peel believes to be necessary. One of the 
defects is the want of creative capacity in our industries. 
Mr. Peel takes the splendid cotton industry as an example of 
what he means. 

“One real secret of Lancashire’s relative economic weakness is 
that she sells a great proportion of her product to Orientals who 
are extremely poor, and thus unable to give much for their cotton 
goods. If we put up our prices, they cannot pay and do not buy, 
The other scarcely less cogent reason militating against Lan- 
cashire is that she has as yet practically no command over the 
raw material. In the last forty years this has fluctuated in price 
between threepence and tenpence a pound, thus inflicting serious 
evils on her trade. For instance, owing to a short crop in 1909, 
Lancashire had to pay subsequently 30 per cent. more for the raw 
cotton imported, notwithstanding a decline of 10 per cent. in the 

uality received. An apt illustration this of the characteristic 
defect in our national _—. That our profits in cotton are 
comparatively low is therefore due partly to our difficulties in 
buying the raw material, and in selling the finished product at an 
adequate price-level to the impoverished East. Add to this that 
over twenty foreign countries now manufacture cotton, thus pre- 
venting us from attempting, in any case, to raise our charges 
against the consumer. Even Lancashire, then, as a whole, can 
expect, on present lines, no more than a modest remuneration, 
earned at the cost of severe and ceaseless effort.” 


Another defect is that industrial demand is weaker than it 
should be or need be. To strengthen demand is the ultimate 
cure of all industrial disease. Deliberately to increase the 
prosperity of others is the shortest and surest way to increase 
our own prosperity. It is quite refreshing to notice the 
ardour with which Mr. Peel insists on this in face of the 
foolish modern cry that the wealth of others consists of money 
taken away from ourselves. A third defect is the con- 
dition of casual labour. A fourth is the gulf that 
has opened lately between capital and labour—a gulf 
that could certainly be closed again by wise curative 
methods. Itis necessary to oil the existing machinery, not 
to scrap it. One curative method ought unquestionably to be 
a system of profit-sharing. Incidentally Mr. Peel attributes 
the rise in the cost of living to the enormous output of gold. 
In this opinion some of our youngest economists will no doubt 
think him old-fashioned, but we cannot see any satisfactory 
answer to his argument. Indeed we hold it to be unanswer- 
able. 

The chief domestic business of the twentieth century, Mr. 
Peel thinks, will be the culture of the national physique—the 
health of the people bodily and mental. He indulges in one 
of his rare moments of pessimism when he writes of the 
physical condition of the people in our great towns, but it 
should be remembered that the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration, though it thought that the 
conditions which would produce deterioration were present, 
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and made many recommendations for combating them, 
was unable to assert that deterioration was actually in 
progress. In the well-to-do classes it reported a steady 
improvement. But, really, if the family, the norm of our 
national life, decayed anything might happen, and we agree 
with Mr. Peel that to prevent the destruction of one of the 
oldest and best of institutions is a cause to which all statesman- 
ship should be bent. 

In respect of our international relations Mr. Peel argues 
that the time has gone by for isolation. We must be 
Europeans. We cannot examine here his intensely interesting 
discussion whether democracy is pacific or bellicose. He con- 
cludes that it is neither the one nor the other. This may 
seem a colourless conclusion, but it is really a highly 
important consideration. It removes any particular 
motives either for holding back or rushing in when we 
contemplate playing an increasing part in the European 
game. The intricate skein of European affairs is not, after 
all, ‘a mere noose to hang any intruder.” Mr. Peel does not, 
of course, recommend the folly of gratuitous interference; he 
only steadies our nerve for the necessary task. From our 
international future he turns to our Oriental future. We do 
not find it easy to agree with everything he says about India. 
Yet how penetratingly and eloquently he writes! Take this 
comment, for example :— 

“No one more than the Oriental has made life bow to religion ; 
fid Sué more than he has made religion bow to life. In the height 
of his spiritual fervour, in the Qepee of his materialism, in the 
satisfaction of his soul by mysticism, in the gratimuat: of his 
body by luxury, he has surpassed the world. But India nevér 
had a citizen. For the saint is not national, or the voluptuary 
either.” 

It would not matter, indeed, if we discovered more sources of 
disagreement with Mr. Peel than we do. His book has the 
prime merit of making the reader think. We have come 
across nothing more stimulating in political argument for a 
long time, and we trust his book will have readers by the ten 


thousand. 





sIR ROBERT MORIER.* 
Sm Ropert Morrer was by common consent one of the 
greatest diplomatists of the Victorian era; indeed, we might 
go further and say that he brought to his profession a more 
powerful intellect than any English ambassador since Malmes- 
bury. It would be hard to find any one less like the silken 
and dexterous diplomat of fiction. He was large and burly, 
overflowing with humour, vitality, and prejudice, not suffering 
fools gladly and not scrupling to show it. His strength lay in 
his powers of mind, his immense knowledge, and his unwavering 
resolution, for we can imagine that he was sometimes too 
vigorous a fighter to be wholly discreet and too summary 
to be always effective. He was that rarest of things, an 
ambassador with passionate convictions and a mission, 
thinking much Jess of means than of ends. To 
present the life of such a man in the ordinary gossipy 
memoir of commerce would have been an outrage, though, 
let it be added, there is wit enough in Sir Robert’s letters to 
furnish forth half a dozen such volumes. Mrs. Rosslyn 
Wemyss has had the courage to portray her father on the 
side which was his real life. We see him pleading and dis- 
cussing and arguing on the subjects which were meat and 
drink to him, for, like Napoleon, he was tout a fait un étre 
politique. She has not hesitated to print in the text lengthy 
memoranda on matters of (to-day) purely historical interest, 
such as the Prussian Constitution, the position of Hesse, and 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. And she is justified, for they 
are immensely interesting ; they show Morier’s powers at their 
highest, and they serve to make the book a continuous inner 
history of Europe. First and foremost Morier was a great 
European, seeing the Stutes of the Continent as organically 
linked in their ultimate destinies as the counties of England, 
He had it in his bones, for he came of a family of diplomats 
and exiles, and was the true Weltkind for all his “John 
Bull” presence. He was a most laborious student of 
politics, working as scientifically and methodically at his 
subject as a lawyer works at law. His Oxford training saved 
him from being a mere cabinet of information. “ Greats” had 
attuned bis mind to the larger principles of ancient thought 


* Memoirs and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Morier, G.C.B., from 1826 
to 1876. By his daughter, Mrs. Rosslyn Wemyss, 2 vols. London: E, Arnold. 
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and throughout his life he was always on the search for geist 
for some illuminating and shaping idea. Indeed he had that 
rare combination, a historic sense joined to a gift for first 
principles. As he tells Jowett, he must always treat a subject 
by the historic method, but he had also a real gift for abstract 
thought. The bulk of the two volumes is memorials and 
letters, and in both there is the same ease and power, the same 
exhaustless vitality and joy in the exercise of his brain. Itis 
a work which will clarify for many the last fifty years of 
European policy. Let us add that the connecting passages 
between Morier’s own writings are done with exceptional ability 
and judgment. 

Morier began his diplomatic career as an attaché at Vienna, 
where he saw Metternich and laid the foundation of his know- 
ledge. A tour in the Balkans led, among other things to a 
friendship with the great diplomatist who was afterwards to 
be Sir William White. In 1858 he was transfered to Berlin; 
and in Germany he spent the next eighteen years—at Berlin, 
Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Munich—in posts varying from paid 
attaché to chargé d'affaires. Germany was the real object of 
his life’s work. He believed most firmly in the German 
people, and he strove for Anglo-German friendship. He 
watched the various steps to unity with an affectionate 
interest, tempered by fury at those who, he belived, were 
obscuring the nation’s true destiny. He was admirably 
situated for the part of student and adviser. Through the 
Prince Consort he had the friendship of the Stockmars, 
father and son, and he had a wide acquaintance among the 
Tiberal statesmen. He was on terms of intimacy with the 
Crown Prince 224 Princess. Only by the Prussian school of 
“blood and iron” was he ainc7*ted and hated. He repaid 


their dislike with interest. From the start ne ranted himeelf 
in opposition to the Bismarckian régime. Bismarck was w 
him “one of the most sinister figures that has ever been 
painted on the canvas of history.” But his prepossession 
never made him unjust to Germany. Again and again, 
in memorials and in brilliant letters to Lady Salisbury, 
or Lord John Russell, or Lord Derby, he labours to 
impress upon his English correspondents the true state of the 
case, the honest national purpose working itself out behind 
blunders and brutalities. Europe suffered in his own phrase 
from a “congenital malformation.” Austria must go out of 
Italy and out of Germany, and though in the war of 1867 he 
considered that Austria behaved well and Prussia ill, yet he 
had not any doubt on which side the justice lay. So, too, in 
the war of 1870, though he was strongly opposed to the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine—and, incidentally, he gives us 
some picturesque accounts of the fighting and an admirable 
study of the new provinces—he was a strong supporter of the 
German cause, and the attitude of England made him 
despair. 

“ France,” he wrote to Mallet, “draws the sword to assert her 
political preponderance over Europe. Germany draws the sword 
to assert her national existence. But the result will be that the 
preponderance of Germany over Europe for centuries to come will 
take the place of French preponderance. We sit by like a bloated 
Quaker, too holy to fight, but rubbing our hands at the roaring 
trade we are doing in cartridges and ammunition. We are 
heaping up to ourselves the undying hatred of this German race, 
that will henceforth rule the world, because we cannot muster up 
courage to prevent a few cursed Brummagem manufacturers from 
driving their unholy trade.” 

In the war scare of 1875 Morier’s conversation with the 
Crown Prince in the train between Innsbruck and Munich 
probably averted a crisis and compelled Bismarck to change his 
plans. Germany had no truer friend, but he had little recog- 
nition, for the common opinion of him was that which the 
eminent Prussian diplomatist confided to Usedom. “ Er ist ja 
der Feind Preussens.” Even his buoyant vitality had its lax 
moments. 

“The fact is,” he wrote to Stockmar, “I have come to believe as 
the first article of my faith that there is no good to be done in the 
world at the present time except by rascals... . If I had only 
recognized the truth twenty years agoI might have educated my- 
self to be a scoundrel and have done some good in my generation.” 

The book, as we have said, owes its chief importance to its 
inside narrative of the making of modern Germany. But 
there is a great deal more than this. Morier was a scholar and 
an excellent man of letters, an economist, sufficient of a philo- 
sopher to make pertinent criticisms on Jowett’s Plato, and a 
good enough lawyer to be offered the Professorship of Inter- 
national Law at Oxford. In the intervals of a busy life he 
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found time to write on credit banks and agrarian legislation and 
Prussian local government. He was an enthusiastic member of 
the Cobden Club, and rejoiced at the chance given him of pre- 
paring an Anglo-Austrian commercial treaty. But he was no 
pedantic economist. He believed in Free Trade as a potent 
agent of international peace, but he always maintained that 
nothing was effected “towards increased exchanges between 
two countries (both of which have hitherto been girt about 
by a prohibitive or protectionist tariff) by the removal from 
one only of its prohibitive or protectionist girdle.” His 
political comments are often singularly applicable to the 
present day. “My contention is that the only remedy for 
the present political chaos is a reversion to the self-govern- 
ment type of government, as opposed to the representative 
government; that the curse of the modern age is the preach- 
ing of political rights without the corresponding political 
duties; ... that the only franchise is the old English franchise, 
the capacity of rendering public service.” He believed whole- 
heartedly in his countrymen :—“ We are the only truthful 
people in the world, the only people who are able to produce a 
gentleman as an ethical being”; and he longed for the day 
when we should take a manly and rational part in foreign 
affairs, a part free alike from Palmerstonian bluster and Lord 
Granville’s supineness and timidity. He was an Imperialist 
before the name was invented. He believed, as he told 
Mallet, that as a result of the Franco-German War 
we must “efoke all the nationalism and imperialism 
left within us if we are to hold our own.” “ England 
can maintain her empire if she wills to do it, but ani-s5 

she wills it with all her heart and som}. will find “ 


difficult to keep even 2s= 2, of Wight.” Jowett wrote to 
him, “ Yoo Zuid prevent a war in Europe if you devoted 
your whole mind to this object.” And Morier, all his life a 
worker for peace, replied in words which sum up his whole 
political faith :— 

“TI cannot formulate my policy as if it were identical with 
looking upon war as the summum malum. There are things which 
appear to me infinitely worse than war, worse than an unsuccess- 
ful war even. And as one of these very much worse things I 
consider the national habit of looking at war as the summum malum, 
the very worst. Unless a nation in its collective capacity retains 
the power of feeling that death and ruin are preferable a hundred- 
fold to life and prosperity under certain conditions .. . it is lost, 
hopelessly lost.” 

Mrs. Wemyss has concentrated her attention upon the 
greater matters, but the book is full also of good entertain- 
ment, Morier was the most vivacious of letter writers and a 
master of apt characterization. On Gladstone, whom he knew 
well, he has some shrewd comments: “ Many-sided, if you 
will, but then it is by a perpetual succession of one-sided- 
ness.” “His mind resembles the fasces of a Roman lictor, 
a bundle of sticks . .. with no organic vegetable life bind- 
ing them together . . . and in the middle a great axe with 
which he can at any moment hew to pieces any opponent 
who personally attacks him.” Among the stories, we have 
Metternich’s famous remark during the revolution in Vienna 
when the mob howled round the Chancery and a frightened 
archduke asked what the row was: “ Monseigneur, c’est ce 
que Messieurs les Républicains appellent la voix de Dieu.” 
There is a delightful story of King Victor Emmanuel, 
who told the German Crown Prince that what he liked was 
bard fighting, and that if the worst came to the worst and he 
lost his crown “he could always turn pirate.” There is also 
Morier’s contribution to a discussion on what the arms of 
the new German Empire should be. He. suggested the Lion 
of Judah, “because you fought like lions and made peace like 
Jews.” 

The book ends with Morier’s appointment to Lisbon in 
1876. There was still much work before him, and we trust 
that future volumes will give us the story of the Delagoa Bay 
treaty and the events of his stirring term at the St. Peters- 
burg Embassy. We congratulate Mrs. Weymss on a work 
which is not only a worthy memorial of a great man but 
one of the most valuable political treatises of recent years. 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA* 
Mr. Futon describes his book as “‘ An Historical Account of 
the Claim of England to the Dominion of the British Seas, 





* The Sovereignt _ Se he Sea. By Thomas Wemyss Fulton, Lecturer on the 
Scientific Study of ery Problems, Aberdeen, London: 


the University of 
William Binck wood. (25s, net.] 





and of the Evolution of the Territorial Waters, with special 
Reference to the Rights of Fishing and the Naval Salute.” On 
everything that relates to fishing and the history of fisheries 
and on the doctrine of territorial waters Mr. Falton speaks 
with authority, and his book shows everywhere a width of 
reading and a desire to weigh evidence. On the purely 
historical side of his subject his work is not without 
flaws, and here and there he seems to us to be guilty of 
some confusion of thought. The naval salute, to which he 
refers in his sub-title, was the sign and symbol of the 
“sovereign lordship of the sea of England and of the isles 
within the same.” From the reign of John, if not earlier, 
the kings of England claimed to be supreme in English 
waters, and held that any ship of any nation was bound to 
acknowledge that dominion by lowering sails. “Until the 
sixteenth century,” says Mr. Fulton, “there is scarcely 
any evidence to show that ‘the right of the flag,’ as 
it came to be called, was enforced even in the Channel.” 
He quotes an instance of 1402 in which the town of 
Bruges complains of the capture of herring-boats in 
spite of the fact that “they had lowered their sails at 
the moment the English had called to them.” It seems to 
us that Mr. Fulton scarcely appreciates the importance of 
this evidence, for the natural inference from the terms em- 
ployed is that the lowering of the sail was a recognized 
custom even in the North Sea. It is rare to find instances of 
the observance of a rule, Hivtors sez Tidrs % say about 


occasions @Prrg jion-observance caused trouble, and the 


} appeal to the recognition on this occasion of the right of the 


flag has a special significance. Mr. Fulton has failed to 
notice the most remarkable mediwval instance of a refusal to 
lower the flag. In 1449 Robert Wenyngton, a Devonshire 
sailor employed by Henry VI. to do him service on 
the seas, “for the cleansing of the same and rebuking 
of the robbers and pirates thereof,” met a large number 
of foreign vessels between Guernsey and Portland. “I 
bade them stryke in the kyngys name of Englond,” he says 
in a narrative preserved in the Paston Letters, “and they 
bade me skyte in the kyngys name of Englond.” The insult 
was avenged, and the incident serves to connect the claim of 
the Tudors with the claim of the early Plantagenets. The 
antiquity and the strength of the tradition are not sufficiently 
admitted by Mr. Fulton, and some of his comments (in the 
index us well as in the text) on seventeenth-century efforts to 
enforce it seem to us to be scarcely deserved. 

The sovereignty of the sea did not involve either a claim to 
sole fishing rights or the exacting of “such tribute on all 
strangers passing through the said sea, as may appear reason- 
able to the King for safeguarding the said sea.” Henry V. 
declined a suggestion of the Commons to exact such a 
tribute, and Queen Elizabeth insisted that “the use of the sea 
and air is common to all, neither can any title to the ocean 
belong to any people.” Mr. Fulton remarks that Elizabeth 
has been charged with inconsistency in asserting this freedom 
against Spain while she was herself claiming a similar 
dominion in the British seas, and he defends her in an unfor- 
tunate passage: “No claim was put forward by her to the 
sovereignty of the British seas. On the contrary, they were 
declared to be free for the navigation and fishery of all 
nations.” These sentences imply an identification between the 
sovereignty of sea and restrictions on navigation and fishing, 
a confusion of thought from which Mr. Fulton's earlier 
pages are free, Elizabeth, like her predecessors, did claim 
sovereignty and insisted upon the honour of the flag; but Mr. 
Fulton is right in saying that the dominion she claimed was 
not similar to that of the King of Spain. The passage should 
be altered in the next edition. 

Mr. Fulton deals fully with the new theory of sovereignty 
introduced by King James, who came from a country which 
had always claimed to restrict the right of fishing, and who 
accepted the theory of the mare clausum, against which 
Elizabeth had protested. The new claims to naval sovereignty 
helped to create the necessity for a strong navy, to which 
Charles I. referred in his ship-money writs; and there is 
no reason to doubt his intention to spend the money 
on shipbuilding. The attitude adopted by James I. and 
Charles I. was maintained by Cromwell, who insisted on 
fishing rights and on the striking of the flag within the 
British seas, and he was followed by Charles II. It was, 
indeed, not until after the battle of Trafalgar that the 
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—— . . 
Admiralty ceased to issue instructions with regard to 


this ceremony; but the seventeenth-century claims were, 
says Mr. Fulton, “ practically abandoned in the eighteenth.’ 
The closing chapters of his book are occupied with such sub- 
jects as an account of the historical evolution of the territorial 
sea and of the general adoption of the three-mile limit and 
a discussion of the inadequacy of that limit. He thinks it 
robable that “an international conference of the Powers 
bordering the North Sea will be convened to consider how 
fishery regulations may be made more effective, whether by 
extension of the limits of exclusive fishery or otherwise, as 
goon as the results of the international fishery investigations 
justify that course.” His book will do much to enlighten 
public opinion on the necessity for such a conference and on 
the nature of the problem it will have to solve. In spite of 
some errors in subjects which lie outside his own special 
department it is a valuable and important work. 





SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 

We congratulate Mr. Strange on the delightful folk-tales and 
fairy stories that he has selected and arranged from a seven- 
teenth century Neapolitan collection called Il Pentamerone, 
which was translated into English by Mr. J, E. Taylor in 1847. 
Many of the stories are said to come from Crete and Venice, and 
though they are full of quaint Italian imagery and quickness 
of thought and word, they have also a touch of Eastern 
mystery which recalls the Arabian Nights. Princes and 
princesses, black slaves and dragons, share our interest with 
old friends like that most practical of cats, Puss in Boots, 
who, we are sorry to learn from this version of his 
story, was in the end but ill-requited for his hard-working 
ingenuity. A fairy in the shape of a large green lizard is a 
pleasant change from the better-known disguises generally 
adopted by these ladies, and when we read of her interview 
with a peasant (the harassed father of twelve girls) in which 
she remarks, “ Iam disposed to serve you; so bring me to- 
morrow morning the youngest of your daughters, and I will 
rear her up as my own child, and love her as my life,” we are 
prepared for anything that may happen in the way of advene 
tures, and we are not disappointed. Another story begins in 
the following engaging manner: “This is one of the stories 
that good soul my uncle’s grandmother (whom Heaven take 
to glory !) used to tell; and unless I have put on my spectacles 
upside down, I fancy it will give you pleasure.” There are a 
number of full-page coloured illustrations by Mr. Warwick 
Goble. 

Very good, but in quite a different way, is the story 
of Tommy White-Tag the Fox. The scene is laid partly in 
English woods and fields and partly in a country house, and 
the author has cleverly mixed realistic natural history with 
the every-day life of a little boy. She has avoided the pitfall 
of sentimentality which yawns at the feet of writers about 
animals, and though she shows us the hardships and difficulties 
of a fox’s life in a hunting country, she does not forget to tell 
us of his delicious midnight feasts of field-mice and prize hens! 
Tommy White-Tag was brought up by a foster-mother, a cat 
of great character who ruled the house in which she lived in 
true cat fashion. “Though the family took the greatest care 
to see that she was shut up at night, if she could she would 
go off before the doors were all closed, perhaps to return in 
the middle of the night, and, finding everything silent down- 
stairs, climb the wistaria that grew on the house up to the 
bedroom window of Mr. and Mrs. Brown and miaow until 
they woke up to let her in with her burden—sometimes a 
young rabbit!” for her nurseling, the baby fox. We must 








* (1) Stories from the Pentamerone. By Giambattista Basile. Selected and 
edited by E. F. Strange. Dlustrated by W. Goble. London: Macmillan and 
Co. (15s. net.|——(2) Tommy White-Tag. By Frances Pitt. Illustrated by 
Frank Adams. London: Blackie and Son. [2s. 6d.])——(3) All about all of 
Us and (4) Things we Thought Of. Both by Mrs. G. Wemyss. London: 
Constable and Co. [ls. each net.]——(5) The Tale of Timmy Tiptoes. By 
Beatrix Potter. London: F., Warne and Co. [1s. net.|——(6) The Singing Circle. 


Collected and arranged by Lady Bell. Illustrated by Hilda Broughton. 
mdon: Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.|—(7) Home Plays for Boys 
and Girls. By various living writers. Edited by Cecil H. Bullivant. 


London: T. C, and E. C. Jack. [5s, net.]—(8) A Book of Children’s Verse. 
Arranged by Mabel and Lilian Quiller-Couch, Illustrated in colour by M. E. 
Gmy. London: Henry Frowde; Hodder and Stoughton. [l5s. net, }|—— 
(9) When I Was, By Mrs. C. Benthall. Illustrated by the Author. London: 
Gay and Hancock. {2s. 6d.) 10) Ponto: Pages from the Diary of a Pet Dog. 
By Kate J. Fricero, London: Blackie and Son. [3s. 6d.|——(11) Hilda Cow- 
ham's Blacklegs and Others. London: K Paul, Trench and Co, [3s. 6d 
net. | (12) Blackie’s Children’s Annual, . [3s. 6d, 
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Picture Book, Same publishers, [1s, 6d.|——(16) The Tailor and the Crow, 
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leave our readers to make friends for themselves with Jim, 
the kind old fox terrier, with Tom (the boy), and with his 
father and mother, and we feel sure they will like them all. 

The children in the two small books called All about all of 
Us and Things we Thought Of are engaging little people, 
both in their more sober moods and in those when “the 
happiness of being naughty” takes possession of them. 
Mrs. Wemyss gives us vivid pictures of the children and their 
grown-up belongings as they appear to the eyes of the prac- 
tical young person of about ten years old who tells us of 
her own doings and those of her many brothers and sisters, 
and their friends of various sorts. These little companion 
volumes are just the thing for the top of a stocking, and are 
a pleasant contrast to the unwieldy bulk of many children’s 
books——Another pretty little book, though for much 
younger children, is the Tale of Tommy Tiptoes in Miss 
Beatrix Potter's well-known style, which is also the right 
size for a stocking. 

The Singing Circle, by Lady Bell, is an excellently arranged 
collection of action and other nursery songs. The music 
is so arranged as to be suitable for young performers, 
“ranging from infancy to the comparative maturity of 
teens,” as she tells us in the Preface. First come very 
simple action songs, such as “Nuts in May,” followed by 
more advanced ones, like “The Keys of Heaven” 
and “The Morning Dew”; then under the happy title of 
“Short Songs at Supper-time” we find such old favourites 
as “Baby Bunting” and “ Pat-a-Cake,” while in the latter 
part of the book there are a number of Stevenson’s songs, 
along with “ Molly Malone,” “ Pussy Cat Mew,” &c., and the 
book ends with “God Save the King!” Lady Bell also gives 
clear directions and simple diagrams, by the help of which 
pretty performances of the action songs can be effectively 
arranged. We hope that all over-zealous grown-ups will lay 
her wise advice about shy children to heart, and so do nothing 
to spoil the pleasure of “the singing circle in which 
small, fat, staggering performers, watching and imitating 
their elders, career round and round in whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment.” The book is full of brightly coloured pictures. 

In Home Plays there area great variety of little dramas 
for boys and girls to act. Some of them are founded on 
nursery rhymes and fairy tales, others on poems, such as 
William Allingham’s “ The Fairies” and the “ Pied Piper of 
Hamlin.” One of them, called “The Little Mermaid,” is a 
clever combination of Hans Andersen and the “ Water 
Babies.” The editor gives clear and sensible suggestions as 
to stage setting, scene painting, costumes, and make-up. 
There are also plenty of good diagrammatic illustrations, and 
many of the songs are set to music. 

The editors of a Book of Children’s Verse have on the whole 
made a very good choice, Though a collection of this kind 
seems to us incomplete without something from Mr. 
Kipling’s pen, and though we could have spared some 
examples of other modern writers, we can recommend this 
handsome volume to all lovers of anthologies, whether they 
are young or old. If the illustrations had not been produced 
in the three-colour process they would have been far pleasanter 
to look at. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has written an enthusiastic introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Benthall’s little book, When I Was. Her hero 
goes through various incarnations, beginning life as an 
oyster and going on under different shapes, such as an 
Egyptian cat, till the prospect of becoming Benthall minor puts 
an end to friendly intercourse with such nursery monsters as 
the Globble-blobble-blobble-globble-blob and the Golly-garoo. 
Ponto isa conceited little dog who relates how he tyrannized 
over an amiable family called Perrywinkle, consisting of 
father, mother, two children, and their old nurse, and how he 
was at last “put in his place” by a cat. There is a queer 
sort of fascination about the pictures, which show us the 
Perrywinkles in fantastically coloured early Victorian clothes 
lavishing attentions on their supercilious dog. 

The first part of Hilda Cowham’s Blacklegs and Other 
consists of pictures and verses for small children about dolls 
and fairies, then come some full-page illustrations repro- 
duced from Punch and the Tatler, so the book may serve to 
amuse children and those grown-ups who enjoy looking at 
pictures of little girls in short frocks and heads of fuzzy hair 
tied up with gigantic, and often spotted, bows. The verses 
match the illustrations, 
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Blackie’s Children’s Annual is a pleasant mixture of stories, 
verses, and pictures for small and medium-sized children. 
Some of the longer stories are very good, such as “The 
Rescue of the Wooden Horse” and “The Odd Miss Love.” 

In Blackie’s Popular Fairy Tales and The Red and The Blue 
Picture Books we have good short versions of nursery classics 
such as the “ Sleeping Beauty ” and “ Aladdin”: they are bound 
in showy covers and illustrated with large and brightly 
coloured pictures. Among the picture books for quite little 
children The Tailor and the Crow, illustrated by Mr. Leslie 
Brooke, should take a high place. We wish he had chosen 
the longer and more amusing version of the old rhyme, which 
tells us that when “the Tailor went out one May morning, on 
purpose to hear the nightingale sing,” the crow called him “a 
botching knave.” Perhaps, though, he thought that the old 
sow’s tragic end was too sad for the nursery. Anyway, his 
pictures are delightful, they are so full of life and humour. 
We are particularly attracted by those which show the wife 
searching vainly for the brandy bottle in all the cupboards and 
finally discovering it in the clock-case. 

We cannot do more than call attention to the following 
books for small children, but they are all bright and attrac- 
tive, and will no doubt bring plenty of amusement to the little 
people to whom they are given. Bobbity Flop (Blackie and 
Son, 2s.), verses about a truant school boy rabbit. In Jack 
and Gill (Backie and Son, 2s.) we hear of the further adven- 
tures of this well-known couple. Red Apple and Silver Bells 
(Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d.) is a little book of pleasant jingles. 
Dr. Owl's Academy (Blackie and Son, Is. 6d.) is described in 
verses and pictures. My Book About the Empire (Blackie and 
Son, 1s.) gives the powder of useful information in the jam 
of very bright pictures and a few mild adventures. Frolic 
Farm (W.and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d. net) and The Peek-a-Boos in 
Winter (Henry Frowde; Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net) are 
handsome oblong volumes of lively verses and gaily coloured 
pictures. 





A BIRTHDAY BOOK.* 

Biretupay books are always with us, though we most of us 
possess our own unwritten birthday books, with the anniver- 
saries which belong to our lives and the favourite thoughts and 
sayings which are bound up in our skins; nevertheless it isa 
satisfaction at odd moments to open the treasury of another 
mind, to read of the experiences and vibrations which have 
been, and which will be, vibrating on for others beside our- 
selves in their due places in the mighty stream of tendency. 

Printed birthday books and selection books are not perhaps 
so much for those who are in the midway of life as for the 
young and the old; they may set the young reading and 
exploring for themselves, and the old, who are too apt to grow 
lazy in their saunter, may be reminded when they tarn 
the pages to the light not to forge their quest and to recall 
much that they have read and cared for along the way. One 
of these affirmative, suggestive little volumes has lately 
appeared, published by Messrs. Heffer and Sons, of Cambridge. 
It is a little volume which ought to hold its own, for it is the 
record of a long and thoughtful experience. It was devised 
by Miss Emma Baumgartner, whose name is remembered with 
affection and whose work is not forgotten in the tranquil 
country where she lived and made life better for others. The 
book, edited by one of her friends, has been christened A 
Medley of Birthdays. There is a quotation for every name, and 
a name—sometimes a golden calendar of names—for every day. 
It was all written and illuminated by the compiler, and the 
preface, by D/S, describes Miss Baumgartner, dwelling among 
the peaceful wide-spreading plains which surround the oid 
town of Huntingdon, Oliver Cromwell’s Huntingdon, Cowper's 
Huntingdon. We read of the family house of the Baum- 
gartners—of Island Hall in Godmanchester—‘a beautiful 
house by the great Ouse. Its red walls are hung with a 
Virginia creeper, its smooth lawn is shaded by a spreading 
cedar ; a little way off lies the island from which the house 
takes its name.” All this country, with its distant horizons, 
its old meandering streams and bridges, its noble trees like 
ships in full sail, seizes on one’s imagination. Miss Baum- 
gartner lived in the Hall, her parents’ house for many years. 
She had a cottage opposite the gates in which she held 
classes and meetings, taught temperance, and devoted herself 


* A Medley of Birthdays, By E, Baumgartner, Cambridge: Heffer and 
Sons. (5s, net.] 





i 
to the service of the poor. She wrote a delicate, exquisite 
handwriting; she also loved colour and illuminating ang 
beneficence. She once applied to Ruskin to ask for his advice, 
and her letter remained so long unanswered that she had given 
up all hope of hearing from him when an answer came at 
“ornamented but not secured by a handsome red seal.” “Who 
is your untidy correspondent ?” asked her mother. The letter 
contained a few kind words and an introduction to Migs 
Octavia Hill, who becume a lifelong friend. A beautiful 
passage is quoted on Miss Hill’s birthday, December 3rd, 
which does honour to the writer. 





THE KING’S SPEECHES.* 


Tue publishers very properly inform the readers of this 
volume that they are “solely responsible for the arrangement 
and issue of the collection.” It is well to remember this 
when we come, for instance, to the motto, “Wake up, 
England!” which is used to characterize the second division 
of the speeches. It is, of course, suggested by a speech which 
the King (then newly created Prince of Wales) delivered at 
the Mansion House shortly after his return from his colonial 
tour. The Prince did not use these words; what he actually 
said was this :— 

“To the distinguished representatives of the commercial 

interests of the Empire whom I have the pleasure of seeing here 
to-day I would venture to allude to the impressicn which seemed 
largely to prevail among their brethren across the seas that the 
Old Country must wake up if she intends to maintain her old 
position of pre-eminence in her coloniul trade against foreign 
competitors.” 
And he passed on, without further comment, to another 
subject, the want of additional population in all our color ies, 
with its inevitable result that opportunities are lost, treasures 
of the earth left unexplored, and expanees of fertile soil 
permitted to lie barren of profitable harvests. The words, 
however, continue to head the pages which follow—some ninety 
in number—pages which introduce a great variety of subjects, 
such as laboratories, the provision of orphanages, the 
training of nurses, the housing of the poor, the work of the 
Minedical profession, education, and the value of statistics. It 
would be rash to say that there is any subject as to which we 
might not profitably show ourselves more alert, more united 
in purpose, and more ready to act. Still, the more general the 
exhortation the less likely it is to be effective. What the 
Prince really did was to suggest with characteristic tact that 
our manufacturers and traders are at least supposed to have 
fallen into the faults common in those who are in posses- 
sion, an indolent contentment with the present, neglect of 
fresh opportunities, and indifference to new wants. It wonld 
have been more impressive if the words had been put asa 
page by themselves, and not forced into what may be called 
some arbitrary applications. Why should “The Renown of 
Bristol” and “ Truro Cathedral” be put under the heading 
of “ Wake up, England!” and “ Work on the Clyde” and 
“The S.P.G.” under that of “Trade, Education, and 
Health ” P 

But, after all, this matter of arrangement does not count 
for much. It does not affect the real interest of the volume, 
the wonderful variety of the subjects dealt with, and tlie good 
sense and tactfulness with which they are invariably handled. 
First comes “The Imperial Tour of 1901,” the first speech 
being delivered at Colombo on April 12th, the last on 
November 3rd, when the travellers were welcomed home by 
King Edward. The main object of the tour was, it wil! be 
remembered, the opening of the first Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. The speech then made was necessarily official ; it might 
be said, formal—the words of the Sovereign were being 
uttered by his representative. Still, it differs not a little from 
the royal speeches to which we have been accustomed ; there 
is a certain warmth of feeling in it which they necessarily 
lack. It may be said that in all these utterances (more than 
a hundred in number) the speaker is able to show a certain 
individuality, and it is no small merit that he can do this 
without ever failing in discretion. As we read, we aré 
impressed in various ways. There is the vastmess of the 
enterprise. The Prince makes a tour of the Empire, 
and in doing it he travels 45,000 miles—nearly twice the 
circumference of the globe. Something more than a quarter 
of this total was measured on land, and never, except 








* The King to His People, London: Williams and Norgate. [5s. net.] 
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Port Said—not a very important exception—was the 
traveller in a place where the Union Jack was not flying. The 
bare list of names—Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, Malaya, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Mauritius, South Africa, Canada—is 
imposing. And then to remember that the greatest division 
of the Empire had to be passed over with a message! Happily 
it was only a case of delay ; there was the visit of 1905-6; 
and now as we write the King-Emperor is beginning a 

‘ess which will be more imposing even than those recorded 
here. And if the vastness of the whole is impressive, so also 
jg the multiplicity of the detail We open the volume at 
random and we find a curious variety in successive speeches. 
A Thames tunnel opened, a town hall at Stockport inau- 
gurated (the seventh Earl of Chester made the place a free 
borough; the twenty-second bearer of the title opens its 
first town hall); Quebec congratulated on its tercentenary, are 
three successive items, and they might be matched again and 
again. Forty odd years ago there was published a volume of 
admirable speeches by the Prince Consort. Nothing could have 
been better suited to the occasions which called them forth, 
but how the occasions have been multiplied ! 

What is most notable in regard to the present King’s 
speeches is what we might call in schoolboy phrase their 
total absence of “side.” There is no strut in them, no abuse 
of the personal pronoun, no vulgar condescension, no pompous 

e as of a superior addressing inferiors. The King 
while Prince of Wales, spoke as a gentleman to gentlemen, 
and he speaks so now. No doubt it would never have 
occurred to him to speak otherwise; but all the same the fact 
js noteworthy, for kingship and gentlehood by no means 
gotogether. Itis a pity “the First Gentleman in Europe” 
has unfortunate associations, for the title would be well 


deserved. 





THE HISTORY OF THE SPUR.* 

“Ew loial armour tont mon ceur” is the inscription which 
aknight of the mid-fifteenth century had graven upon the 
beautifully chased spurs which he was destined later to lose 
at the battle of Towton, and to have immortalized in the first 
book on the History of the Spur which has ever been pub- 
lished. Indeed, when his life frequently depended solely 
upon the “loyalty” of his armour it is no wonder that the 
medieval knight did “set his heart” upon having every 
detail of that armour perfect. To one part of his equip- 
ment, it appears, did he tarn his attention particularly. 
This part was the pair of spurs which he invariably wore, and 
to which he soon began to attach a mystic significance. Toa 
man who rides a charger like a dray-horse, big, heavy, 
blundering, and of great placidity of temperament, spurs 
are bound to be of great moment, and if the dray-horse 
has, moreover, to be hurled at full speed against another 
knight on another “ Flemish” horse, spurs (and skarp ones, 
too) became absolutely indispensable. Can we wonder that 
a set of men who must frequently have been so placed had 
what we should consider very cruelly designed spurs for their 
thick-skinned chargers ? In the fifteenth century Mr. de Lacy 
Lacy tells us in his beautifully illustrated work it was no un- 
common thing to bave the rowel five or even six inches in 
diameter, and he gives an illustration of what he believes to be 
the largest spur in existence, the spikes of its rowel being no 
less than three inches long. The most primitive type of 
spur, we read, was constructed out of two pointed sticks and 
was, interesting to relate, in use in Patagonia until a year or 
two ago. Mr.de Lacy Lacy traces the story of spurs 
through the Greek and Eastern stirrup spur, the Roman 
prick spur, and the mediwval single rowel spur until these 
implements reached the height of their career in the extra- 
ordinary and exaggerated German seventeenth-century spur, 
which actually had no fewer than five nicks and five rowels, 
besides being ornamented in every conceivable way. 

The author shows us in his excellent and often natural-size 
sketches how, after the flowering of this “wild enormity of 
ancient magnanimity,” the spur gradually dwindled and 
became less and less large and ornate, and ended at length 
in the modern hunting spur. It returned indeed to an almost 
Roman simplicity, only retaining the rowel to mark its 
former glories. Mr. de Lacy Lacy’s book is an exceedingly 
well-produced and thorough work, and must form a valuable 








* The History ef the Spur. By Charles de Lacy Lacy, M.A. London: Pub- 
lished by the Connoisseur (Otto), [10s. 6d, net.) . 


addition to any library whose owner’s “whole heart is in 
loyal armour.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Nineteenth Century opens with a generous appreciation 
of Mr. Balfour as Leader, from the pen of Mr. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton. Mr. Balfour’s perfect courage, resourcefulness, assiduit y, 
and courtesy are not merely insisted on but illustrated. As 
regards the last-named quality Mr. Lyttelton happily observes: 
“ What Lord Bowen was on the Bench Mr. Balfour was and 
will be again in the House of Commons.” As for his attitude 
to his colleagues, Mr. Lyttelton observes that they “ obtain 
from him, not merely the most chivalrous support in 
public, but—a far rarer thing—the intimate loyalty of his 
thought. For them his acute mind holds a general retaincr 
for the defence.” His interest in pastime is also dealt 
with, and we learn that “his friends are a little surprised 
that an aeroplane is not yet in his garage at Whittingehame, 
out much may be hoped from his leisure.’——-Sir Arthur 
Clay writes on “ Public Opinion and Industrial Unrest” from 
the point of view of a reasoned individualism. Amongst 
other subsidiary causes which operate in the direction of 
industrial trouble he acutely notes the reduction of the pro- 
portion of older men employed—the result of recent industrial 
legislation. “The effect is that it is the younger men who 
now decide the issues of peace and war in trade disputes; 
and youth is always in favour of strong measures.” But 
in the last resort he holds the public ultimately respon- 
sible for the present condition of things by tolerat- 
ing the continued existence of an inefficient system 
of primary edneation and tacitly approving or actively 
encouraging legislation which weakens the moral fibre of the 
nation. It is accordingly to the pressure of a saner public 
opinion that he looks for the only remedy. Mr. Webb, C.LE., 
the chairman of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, advo- 
cates the increase of our gold reserves as a vital need, if wa 
are to be prepared for political emergencies, and vigorously 
condemns Lord Morley’s policy of depleting the reserve of 
gold in India. “Notwithstanding the unparalleled volame of 
business now being transacted by the aid of the London 
money market, we stand at the bottom of the list of 
great nations in the matter of gold reserves,” and he 
holds that the system of balancing so huge a _ super- 
structure of credit on so slender a basis of gold is 
fraught with injustice as well as peril. Sir Harry 
Johnston’s paper on “ Enrope and the Muhammadan World” 
is a severe indictment of Islam. He holds no brief for Italy, 
whose action he finds hard to defend except on the plea of 
political necessity. But 

“it would indeed be a pity to purchase the assured loyalty of 
the Muhammadan Indians by restoring anywhere the uncon- 
trollable political pre-eminence of the Muhammadan religion, or 
taking any step which should diminish the power foreommon action 
of Christianity against the non-Christian world. The only hope 
of ultimate reconciliation between Christianity and Islam and of 














the raising of the peoples now Muhammadan to absolute equality, 
intellectual and social, with the leading Christian people lies in 
‘the defecation of Islam to a pure transparency’ through which 
may penetrate tho only real value yet discovered in religious 
development: the actual teaching of Christ and of some amongst 
His immediate disciples.” 

These are hard sayings, which Sir Harry Johnston seeks te 
justify by an examination into the teachings of the Koran 
and the world achievements of the Mohammedan nations. 
——A valuable topical article is that of Mr. Ernest E. 
Williams, on “The Courts and the Executive,” in which he 
illustrates from a number of recent easea the steady progress 
of a policy to aggrandize bureaucracy by pushing ever further 
the sphere of authority of the executive, and meanwhile 
ousting the authority of the courts, the sole protection of the 
individual against bureaucratic tyranny. We are glad to see 
that he deals faithfully with the amazing action of the Board 
of Education in the Swansea case, with the attitude of those 
law officers of the Crown who browbeat the judges of the 
Court of Appeal “ when they expound the law im a sense which 
does not forward the politics” of that department, and finally 
with the attacks on judges made by Mr. Churchill when he 
was at the Home Office. 

The temper of the editorial “ Episodes of the Month ” in the 
National Review may be summed up in the phrase: “ All's 





well with the Unionist Party.” Mothing, we gather, became 
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Mr. Balfour so well in his leadership as his resignation of it; 
nothing could have exceeded the noble unselfishness of 
Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Austen Chamberlain; and no 
happier choice could have been made than Mr. Bonar Law, in 
spite of his momentary lapse on the question of hard dying. 
——Mr. F. E. Smith has an able paper on Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, largely based on the report of the Royal Commission, 
in which he makes effective use of the statistics which 
point to the efficiency of the Church in Wales. He illustrates 
the absurdity of the test of seating accommodation by the 
figures which show that in five Welsh counties Noncon- 
formists provide accommodation which is in excess of the 
total population, and recalls the evidence given to the Com- 
mission by Sir John Williams, who in several instances—eleven 
parishes are specifically cited—claimed more Nonconformist 
adherents than there are persons in the parish in question ! 
The sting of Mr. Smith’s paper, however, is in his remarks on 
Disendowment. He reminds us that in 1893 Sir George 
Osborne Morgan, who then sat for East Denbighshire, 
declared that he “did not know of a single Nonconformist 
in Wales who was in favour of Disestablishment without 
Disendowment,” and he quotes from the ingenuous 
admissions of Mr. Ellis Griffith to prove that cupidity 
is the main motive in a campaign which aims at 
depriving an ancient and not a wealthy Church of moneys 
well and piously used and bestowing such moneys upon 
secular objects. Mr. E. Capel Cure vehemently repels the 
aspersions on the Italian troops in Tripoli in the British Press 
in an article headed “Italy’s Friendship.” “The lust of 
slandering our neighbours,” he observes at the outset, “ must 
be classified, in the psychology of pleasure, among the natural 
instincts of mankind.” Mr. Capel Cure illustrates the truth 
of the dictum by his impartial attacks on Swiss and Germans 
and Northern Italians. The paper is penetrated with anti- 
Semitism—strange, this, in the National Review, which so 
gallantly espoused the cause of Dreyfus—as may be gauged 
from the following sentence :—*“ Men of weight in England, 
rightly anxieus as to the consequences of this estrangement, 
abjure a Jew-bound Press acting in sympathy with its atheist 
co-religionists. . . . Can Britain afford at the present juncture 
to throw over another asset, as she has already done with 
Protection and the two-Power standard of her Fleet ?” 
Readers of the Spectator do not need to be assured of the 
strength of our sympathy with Italy, but it is not by such 
arguments as those of Mr. Capel Cure that the cause of 
mutual goodwill is furthered——‘“ Some Fruits of ‘Fisher- 
ism’” is not a happy title, since it revives the personal 
element in recent controversies. None the less Lieutenant 
Dewar has written one of the ablest and most damaging 
criticisms of the new common-entry system of naval 
education that we have yet come across. He admits that 
Keyham required reform, but, as he puts it, Keyham was 
reformed by being abolished. The long agitation among 
the engineers for executive rank was wiped out by wiping out 
the engineers. He does not altogether condemn the new 
scheme, but he points out that while some fifty-four a year, 
or about 15 per cent., of the entry will be required for the 
engine-room, only about 4 or 5 per cent. are going to 
volunteer. 

Dr. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., a distinguished geologist, con- 
tributes a most instructive paper on “The Resources of 
Tripoli” to the December Contemporary. The glamour of 
the reported wealth of Cyrenaica, he tells us, has led to at 
least thirteen projects for its colonization. The last was the 
proposal of the Jewish Territorial Organization to utilize 
Cyrenaica as a colony for Jewish refugees from Eastern 
Europe, and Dr. Gregory was asked in 1908 to organize 
an expedition to investigate the suitability of the 
country for the purpose. The article explains con- 
vincingly why the report was adverse, and largely 
justifies Dr. Gregory’s view that the difficulties in the 
conquest of Tripoli seem to be as underrated as the value of 
the country is overestimated. Owing to the large area of 
useless land and its insufficient and uncertain water supply, 
Cyrenaica is quite unsuitable for extensive agricultural colonies. 
There are no indications of important mineral wealth, and the 
restoration to the country of its classical productiveness and 
population “ would probably, under modern conditions, fail to 
repay either the cost of colonization or of conquest,” since the 
products for which Cyrenaica was once famous are now of less 





relative value than they were in classical times. It is curious 
to learn that most of the surplus of the chief crop—barle " 

o's ; Pes pe 7— 
which is of high quality, is exported to Scotland for use 
malt in the manufacture of whisky. In short, Cyrenaica iat 
but little economic value or direct use as a colonial Possessi 
while Dr. Gregory believes that the Senussi will offer a deter. 
mined resistance to the Italian occupation, “for not only ig 
Cyrenaica sacred to them as the first home of their order. but 
is of supreme practical importance as the gateway through 
which they obtain their military supplies.” Dr. Grego 
writes primarily as a man of science, but his insight into world 
politics may be gathered from the following shrewd remarks 
on the motives of Italy :— 

“It seems most improbable that Ital i toads 
except at a cost which the country ie Ay Hikdly to a 
Italy, however, would probably be content without a Suesein 
return for her outlay. Her motives are probably very mixed. She 
is probably mainly inspired, though perhaps unconsciously, by a 
sentimental craving for the last fragment of the Roman posses. 
sions in Africa she can hope to acquire; partly by the conviction 
that she would govern the country better than the Turks; and 
partly from that curious complex of motives which renders nationg 
ready to pay far more for the rights of sovereignty over a territory 
than any sane individual would give for full ownership.” 

The relations of Germany and England are discussed by 
Professor Wolfgang Michael. In an historical retrospect he 
seeks to show how the estrangement of the two countries hag 
been due primarily to a mistaken inference from the wonder- 
ful growth of the new Germany—viz., that the maritime 
armament necessary for the protection and expansion of her 
commerce is an offensive weapon against England. Professor 
Michael’s reply is that “we Germans are conscious of our 
peaceful intentions, and we have a right to maintain the 
honesty of our assertions now that the German Empire has 
served European peace for forty years.” For the rest, while 
admitting that there is a danger in the existing reciprocal 
mistrust, he refuses to believe that it cannot be cleared away, 
“The great material interests of both peoples,” he truly 
observes, “rest on peace, and would be destroyed by war, 
whoever might be the victor.” At the same time he 
has no illusions on the subject of universal peace: “The 
day has not yet dawned when a court of arbitration 
alone will determine the final destinies of the peoples, 
and when war will cease to be the ultima ratio of history.” 

Mr. E. D. Morel’s article on “France and her Congo” is 
one long indictment of French methods in the Congo basin. 
The international effects of the Leopoldian system are thus 
described :— 

“Tt has reduced an international treaty of a particularly bind- 
ing and solemn character to waste paper. It has degraded the 
European. It has disgraced the Western Powers which have 
been accomplices in its perpetration. It has corrupted the French 
and Belgian Press to a degree hitherto undreamt of. It has 
corroded French official life. It has left an ineffaceable stain on 
French colonial policy... . And is it not a bitter irony to think 
that in the case of the Congo State partly, in the case of the 
French Congo wholly, the entente between England and France 
has been the chief instrument which prevented the termination 
of the crime?” 

Sir Arthur Evans sends a short but illuminating sketch 
of Miss Irby, who devoted forty-five years of her life to the 
education of the Bosnian women and died at her post in her 
eightieth year. Her death, he tells us, evoked a national 
mourning for one whom the peasants called their “ Kralyitsa,” 
or Queen, and whom a Ragusan gentleman described as un 
galantuomo di donna.— Amongst other articles we may note 
Mr. A. C. Benson’s on “Fiction and Romance” and that of 


Mr. Tyau on educational reforms in China. 


The Fortnightly contains an article by Mr. A. Baumann 
which seeks to trace the misfortunes of the Unionist Party to 
the existence of a dual control. With the inclusion of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his party came a division of aims which in 
the end produced a dissipation of force. Not that Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain were antagonistic personally, but that 
in many ways their motives were incompatible, and the in- 
trigues of their followers in the end wrought destruction. 
Mr. Baumann holds that Mr. Balfour was in one sense un- 
fitted for leadership under modern conditions. At the present 
time, unhappily, the platform has become of greater importance 
than Parliament. The late leader was never particular and con- 
crete in his speeches except in the House of Commons, where 
his brilliant power of detailed criticism was exerted to the full. 
When speaking to the country he dealt largely in gen:ralities 
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princ iples, which went over the heads of the 

soi shetract, Pivinstances of the effects of the dual control 
dem, the Education Act and the unconsidered plunge into 
wee reform. Neither leader alone would have endorsed 
but the effect of the two together 
endless complications and divisions. The question 
t is what will be the policy of the new 

We think Mr. Banmann’s advice is good when 
the party that it “will never get back to power 

ditto to Mr. Lloyd George.” Mr. Colquhoun 
throws some light upon the vast complication of the 
present system of government in China. According to him, 
the Obinese society has great cohesion and great powers of self- 

ernment. Immemorial custom settles most things, and is 
© lied without the intervention of high officials by the 
headman of the district. These customs vary from place to 
and are bewildering in their ramifications, but the people 
themselves, who are essentially law-abiding, understand them 
perfectly. This aspect of China makes revolutionary changes 

st the top a much more hopeful thing than it would be in a 

country Jess coherent in organization. The writer of the paper 

seems to think that the advocates of a republic are not under 
any delusions as to the rights of man and democracy, but 
merely desire to substitute a strong central government for 
the Manchu dynasty. The guarantee for the success of the 

nt revolutionary movement as distinguished from 
others is that the educated classes are taking part in, 
jt, and that owing to improved communications and 
the growth of the Press there is springing up a real 

ublic opinion in China, which is markedly national. We 
are told that the opportunist Yuan Shih-kai is not held in 
quite such high esteem in China as we are wont to believe, and 
is not entirely trusted by anybody. The reformers, like the 
Young Turks, appear to contemplate a military government 
for some time, and are hoping to obtain as their adviser the 
American soldier, General Homer Lea.——Mr. Archibald Hurd 
discusses “ Italy’s Bolt from the Blue” from the point of view 
of an invasion of England. In the late occurrences in Tripoli he 
sees a confirmation of the official view as to the imnossihity 
of the successful invasion of this assem, Keoording to the 
witer’s calculation, it was nearly a month after the delivery 
of the ultimatum to Turkey before the landing was complete, 
though Italy had unquestionable control of the sea. Sixty 
transports were needed to carry 25,000 men, and it was found 
that a number of small ships were more useful than a few big, 
although of course the size and the unwieldiness of the flotilla 
were thereby increased. Mr. Hurd goes so far as to say that 
“Italy has put the last nail in the conspiracy to frighten the 
British people into a system of compulsory military service, 
unnecessary from a defensive point of view.” At the 
same time in war very often the unexpected happens.—— 
An interesting article by “Ignotus” describes the change 
of opinion which has come over Italy and_ the 
growth of nationalist and patriotic feeling in that country. 
This has largely been the result of a reaction by the better 
elements in revolt against the Socialist and Anarchist 
parties, who have denounced alike imperialism, militarism, 
and patriotism with great vigour. The new spirit is also a 
protest against the subservience of the politicians to these 
Socialists who have thus wielded a good deal of indirect power. 
One effect of this has been that foreign countries have supposed 
Italy to be wedded to anti-military ideas and have paid no 
attention to the grievances of the great numbers of Italian 
workmen who goabroad. The spread of the new ideas, which 
include a campaign against corruption in administration, has 
resulted in the formation of a nationalist association in the 
early part of this year which gave lectures in the towns and 
carried on an active propaganda, The Socialists tried to stem 
the tide, but found they had to deal with energetic intelligent 
young men who were quite capable of dealing with the 
hooligan opposition organized against them. Of course this 
movement was largely concerned in the affair of Tripoli, but 
it is to be sincerely hoped that the new-born energy will not 
occupy itself solely in foreign enterprises, but will also renew 
the national life at home. 

The first article in Blackwood is a delightful scherzo, by Mr. 
8t. John Lucas, called “ Troubles with a Bear in the Midi.” 
It was the blandishments of the beautiful lady—a Russian— 
which caused the Englishman to buy the bear that a brutal 
Basque showman was maltreating to make a Provengal holiday. 


be warns 
by saying 








How the proprietor struck an attitude before his hotel door and 
refused to let the bear enter, and how he was induced to allow 
the second garage to become a temporary bear-pit, and also 
how the troubles with the gendarme turned out, are all told 
with delightful humour. The bear iteelf was a most engaging 
creature who showed great goodwill to his new master, and 
accompanied him in his walks, though he was difficult to get 
along sometimes owing to his habit of sitting down heavily, like 
a fat lady. At first his food was a difficulty, and his owner drew 
up a list of things which bears are supposed to eat, and which 
included sons of the prophets, buns, and naughty children. 
These were difficult to procure in a southern town, but the 
hotel cook solved the difficulty with the vegetable remains of 
his kitchen. Eventually ths bear became a public character, 
and the local great man wrote a poem in Provengal expressing 
the opinion that the bear had been foolish to exchange the joys 
of a vagabond life (and presumably the brutal Basque keeper 
included) for the bourgeois fleshpots of hotel existence. How 
finally the police interfered and also how a happy home 
was found for the creature near Besangon we must leave 
our readers to discover for themselves.——Colonel Callwell's 
Service reminiscences inclade incidents of varied character 
—from the cobras and cheraits which besieged a bungalow in 
flood time to the elephants who “manned” the wheels of heavy 
artillery with their trunks, and a story of a friendly Afghan 
village which was shelled by mistake. 
short, and the villagers took the explanation in good part, 
sending a message to say that in the future they should never 
be afraid of artillery fire. 
in Natal in 1881 when on one occasion four Boers rode up to 
the gan-park and asked to be allowed to look at the artillery. 
One of the party is thus described: “The old man was 
arrayed in rusty black clothing, his trousers bad rucked »p 
from the saddle, his white socks had dropped down to his 
boots, and it would have been gross flattery to have called 
him good-looking; but he had a strong. Coermtied fave 
framed in singular side-whiskeys,” o 
him was JorSern 
““y } expressed his surprise ab the guns being muzzle-loaders, 


Happily the shells fell 


Colonel Callwell describes being 


pen se was Kruger, and with 
™.e former said nothing, but the latter 


“asking whether the French and Germans had not adopted 
breech-loaders long ago.”———“ The Ricksha Boy,” by Miss 
Philippa Bridges, is a well-told story of an Englishman, 
penniless and deserted by his friend at Shanghai, who is 
befriended by a Chinaman. The benevolent Wu was also 
able to give medical aid, and cured the Englishman 
of a fever by secthing him in the vapour of boiling 
onions. Kepi ” gives a very clear account of the Italian 
operations outside Tripoli, which is helped by a large scale 
map. He states that after the landing was effected the 
Italians showed “ not the slightest idea of how the administra- 
tion of an occupied territory should be carried out.” Procla- 
mations were issued to the Arabs, speaking of the Turks as 
“our common enemy,” and “no effort was made to collect 
from the population the ten to fifteen thousand magazine 
rifles that it was known had been distributed to them from 
the hold of the ‘Derna.’” The natural result of this policy 
was the combined attack on the Italian lines, an attack which 
came very near to success. 

The United Service Magazine for December contains a 
thoughtful article by Mr. Howard Henseman on the French 
and German maneuvres of this autumn. The writer makes 
many criticisms, but declares that in regard to the Germans 
the outstanding fact that was impressed upon the neutral 
spectator was the perfect training that all the Staff officers, 
young and old, had received for the work they were called 
upon to undertake. The only possible point for criticism, he 
declares, is that the General Staff is too perfect and that the 
officers are so rigidly trained on set lines that in the event of 
the unexpected or unprovided for suddenly occurring the 
whole machinery might easily be broken down. This fact 
emerges from every serious account of the German Army. 
It makes clear that the first object of any commander 
opposed to a German army should be to do something 
which would throw the machinery out of gear by calling 
upon it to meet an unforeseen series of circumstances. 
As laymen we cannot, of course, suggest how this is to 
be done, and even if we could do so it would obviously be 
our business to keep silence. If, however, the German 
Staff is called upon to meet a general of genius he will 
find out a way. The account of the French mancuvres is 
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extraordinarily interesting. With regard to the Frenc 


infantry, Mr. Howard Hensman declares that it is difficult 
to know which to admire most, their dash or their staying 
His general conclusion is that whatever Power con- 
fronts France on the battlefield will have to reckon with not 
only a grimly tenacious foe but one capitally armed, excel- 
lently trained, and, above all, intelligently led. Mr. Hensman 
goes on to speak very warmly of the superiority of the French 


power. 


in the matter of military aviation. In a comparison of th 
armies of France and Germany he declares that he expresse 


a general opinion when he says that “Germany has the men 
“It is instructive to note,’ 
he tells us, “how differently a German Staff officer and 
a French officer of equal rank and experience will deal 


but France has the ability.” 


with a question. The Teuton will turn the matter over in hi 
mind for some time, and will then, nine times out of ten, refe 


it toa superior, thus ridding himself of any responsibility.’ 
The Frenchman will himself act on his own responsibility, and 
with the least possible delay, and then report what he has 
He is quite prepared to take the risk of being censured. 
“This is the last thing that any but the heads of the German 
Indeed, the efforts of German officers to 


done. 


Army will ever do. 
place any direct responsibility upon any shoulders but thei 
own are rather painful to witness at times.” 





NOVELS. 


FLEMINGTON.* 


Mrs. Jacos draws in her new romance on that unexhausted 
treasure-house of romance—Scotland of the ’Forty-Five—and 
the highest praise that we can give her is to say that if she 
has not bettered she has at least equalled the exacting 


h | of his wife and child in the Low Countries, 


Flemington 
acting on the instructions of his employers to ascertain 
about James Logie, a soldier of fortune ie is organi a 
Jacobite forces in Angus, has contrived to appeal to 
hospitality of Logie’s brother, a retired judge, in the ¢ 

of a travelling artist, whose carriage has broken down at his 
gates. He is taken in, well cared for, and wins the 

of his host and something more than the confidence of hig 
host’s brother. Then after Flemington has spied on Too: 
and found out enough to ruin him, Logie, still innocent of hig 
guest’s true character, tells him the story of his own life, 
winding up with the passionate outburst: “ Flemington, when 
God calls us all to judgment there will be no mercy for 
treachery.” To recount the sequel is not the function of the 
novel-reviewer. It is enough to say that it is worked out to 
its tragic catastrophe with remarkable skill and power, Thi, 
is a novel without any “love interest” in the conventional 
sense of the term; but when we say that the bond between 
Flemington and James Logie recalls the tie, “ passing the love 
of women,” which bound David to Jonathan, the omission cay 
be endured with equanimity. 


e 
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, 
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r Peter and Jane. By 8. Macnaughtan. (Methuen and (p, 


6s.)—It is not for the first time in a pretty long experience of 
fiction that we found ourselves enjoying a novel very much till we 
came to the place where the plot had to be developed, Pots 
Ogilvie was a pleasant young fellow whom we were glad to see, 
though he had a very queer mother, and Jane Erskine was an 
attractive young woman with a dash of originality. Then there was 
“ Tofty,” who reminded us, in a way, of “ Dickie” in The Fortune of 
Christina M‘Nab; and who could fail to be pleased when reminded 
of a person so amusing? Canon Wrottesley was also attractive, a 
Jane Austen parson with a difference. But of course there had to 


standard set in her first novel, The Sheep-Stealers. | be a plot. We had an inkling when a mysterious stranger is seen 
So far as the main outlines are concerned, she at the burning of the Hall, and then the queer mother comes in, and 
fcllows the method of the greatest workers in the | ¥® have a strange story of unreasonable dislike, a supposititious 
aye '*¥ 


~a] 


V— 


field of histor: ce 
réles are not assigned to himc 


two parties is exhibited in its local and, so to speak, under- 
ground aspect. 


the Government secret service—or, to put it bluntly, a spy. 


Archibald Flemington is a young Scotsman of good family 


educated in France, where his grandfather, a Jacobite partisan, 
lived in exile at the Court of St. Germain, and died young. 
But his widow, a woman of great force and determination, 
had been estranged by the sacrifice of her son to a Court 
intrigue, and transferring her allegiance to the Hanoverian 
cause had devoted her life to moulding her grandson—early 
left an orphan—inte a fitting tool to work her vengeance on 
those who had wronged her. Young Flemington had thus 
been imbued with Whig views from the very outset. He is 
a convinced supporter of the Government, and no exception 
can be taken to his principles, which are sincerely held. 
He is absolutely fearless, and in physique and manner 
admirably fitted to fill the part of the conventional hero 
of romance. To entrust so engaging a personage with 
the réle of a spy and yet retain the sympathy of the 
reader is no easy task. Mrs. Jacob has accomplished it, 
though whether she will entirely succeed in reconciling her 
view with the facts of life is another matter. The ethics of 
espionage are a curious subject. The most spirited and im- 
pressive vindication of the spy as patriot is to be found in the 
Autobiography of Major Le Caron. Mrs. Jacob’s defence 
proceeds on wholly different lines. We learn to admire the 
spy, not because he is consistent in sacrificing himself and his 
opponents to what he considers the good of the State, but 
because his humanity overcomes his zeal for the cause, and 
renders it impossible for him to betray an antagonist whom 
he respects and whose life has already been wrecked by 
treachery. The story stands or falls by the scene in which 
James Logie, in a rare moment of expansion, tells Flemington, 
to whom he is irresistibly drawn, the tragic story of the death 


* Flemington. By Violet Jacob (Mrs, Arthur Jacob), London: John 
Murray. [6s.] 








romance. That is to say, the leading 
vical but to imaginary person- 
ages, though we are given in one chapter 4 Yivia pro.2" tment 
of the victer of Culloden. The leading events of the campaign 
are seen, as it were, from a distance; we do not follow the 
Prince on his triumphant advance into England or on the 
retreat from Derby. The scene is for the most part laid in 
the ancient earldom of Angus, and the conflict between the 


But what lends the novel its peculiar interest 
is the fact that the leading part is assigned to an agent of 


child, and other inventions with which the smooth threads of life 
have to be tangled up for the purposes of fiction. However, we are 
glad to meet Miss Macnaughtan on any terms which it may be 
c= venient for her to impose. 

A Safety Match. Dy 222 Hav. (William Blackwood and Son. 
6s.)—This story has two main themes, how Sit John Carr, alias 
“ Juggernaut,” married Daphne Vereker, and how he dealt with 
the strike at the Belton Pit Collieries; the two look to be 
widely apart, but they are very effectively combined. The 
marriage looks at first something like a comedy. What are we to 
expect when the young woman, doubting whether to say “Yes” 
or “No” toa proposal, takes for a suggestion of assent that her 
dog wags his tail at the critical moment? And what when she 
leaves her husband because he has had this same dog killed when 
it has been hopelessly injured by anaccident? But Daphne turns 
out to be a very serious person indeed, and a story which hada 
touch of something like farce in it is worked up into a very effective 
drama. The story of the rescue of the entombed miners and of 
the domestic developments to which it leads up is fiction of the 
best kind. 

READABLE NovEts.—Richard Somers. By H. Grahame Richards. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A lively story of a soldier of 
fortune, whom we first meet in the Thirty Years’ War, and take 
leave of when King Charles has come to his own again.——The 
Revenues of the Wicked. By Walter Raymond. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 6s.)—Thomasine, alias “Tamsin,” daughter of John Scutt, 
moorland farmer, is well worth reading about.——The Iron Womam 
By Margaret Deland. (Harper Brothers. 6s.) 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The First Christian Century. By Sir W.M. Ramsay. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—Some little time ago we reviewed 
Dr. Moffatt’s Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
expressing our dissent from some of Dr. Moffatt’s conclusions, 
though we preferred to dwell on the merits of his work. That, 
indeed, seemed the fair course when our space was so limited. 
But we certainly welcome Sir W. M. Ramsay’s criticisms. They 
are on the conservative side—not reactionary, it should be under- 
stood, bat distinctly anti-destructive. We cannot attempt to 
discuss the questions here dealt with: our purpose is simply to 
call the attention of students to what seems to bea very valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the subject. This is mor@ 
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icularly true of the sections which deal with its geographical 
and historical aspects (XXIV.-XXVIIT.). 


Bangor. By the Rev. W. Hughes (8.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) is one of 
the series of “ Diocesan Histories.” It would be welcome at any 
time, and the present situation gives it a special interest. The 
oldest see of the Anglican Church—its first bishop, Deiniol Wyn, 
camo to Bangor in 525—it has had some curious vicissitudes. 
We know next to nothing of its bishops from the seventh 
century down to the eleventh. From the annexation of Wales 
onward its history contains no very striking event, except, 
indeed, that the cathedral was burnt to the ground in 1404 by 
Owen Glendower. To damage the cathedral was a common 
jncident in the warfare of the period. ‘The first Reformation 
Bishop was Richard Bulkeley : it would have been well if all his 
successors had been equally zealous and efficient. Unfortunately 
the Welsh dioceses were regarded as at the best stepping-stones for 
better appointments. Even so zealous a Churchman as Laud did 
not spend much more than six months in his diocese of St. David’s 
during his six years’ tenure of the see. Things were at their 
worst in the eighteenth century. Between 1716 and 1756 there 
wore nine bishops, not one holding the sce for more than nine 

There were men of note among them—as Hoadley and 
Matthew Hutton—but they were moved on to higher places, 
Now that a real improvement has taken place the penalty for past 
neglect is to be inflicted. How great the improvement is may be 
seen from a few figures, Between 1831 and 1906 churches and 
mission rooms have increased from 182 to 287, the clergy from 87 
to 222, and services from 285 to 585. 





Three Men of the Tudor Time. By Lady Frances Bushby. (D. 
Nutt. 7s. 6d.)—The “Three Men” are Edward North (1496- 
1564) and his two sons, Roger (1530-1600) and Thomas (born 
about 1535: of his death no notice exists, but he was alive in 
1601). Of the father we do not really know much. That he had 
no common qualifications for success is evident from his career. 
He accumulated great wealth by marriage and by dealing with 
monastic property ; he remained in favour with Henry VIII. up 
to the last; he passed through the reign of Edward VI. without 
substantial loss except that he had to resign an office in favour of 
one of Protector Somerset’s favourites. Queen Mary gave him a 
pecrage, though he was one of the signatories of the memorial to 
lady Jane Grey, and he was in favour with Queen Elizabeth, 
who paid him two visits at his residence in the Charterhouse, 
the second lasting for four days. Roger, the second Baron, 
held an honourable place among the Elizabethan statesmen. 
The narrative of his services at home and abroad and of his 
private life occupies two-thirds of the book. Lady Frances Bushby 
gives us a serviceable account of them as well as some interesting 
notices of his private life. One of these gives a curious descrip- 
tion of the Queen’s visit to his mansion at Kirtling. She stayed 
for a little more than two days, coming before dinner on Septem- 
ber Ist and leaving after supper on the 3rd. The visit cost the 
host a prodigious sum—2£762 4s. 2d., as he carefully records. One 
item was a jewel “given to ye Quenes Matie” and priced at £120. 
We must multiply these figures by six or seven to get the present 
value. The items are full of interest :—Six hogsheads of claret 
cost £27; 67 sheep, £26; 32 geese, as many shillings; 6 turkeys, 
8s. 4d. each ; 50 cranes, 13s.; partridges are priced at 6d. each, and 
one pheasant at 4s.; 32 swans figure for £10 133. 4d; a cartload 
and two horseloads of oysters cost £5 ; £48 went in “Gifts and 
Rewards to the Queen’s Servants” and £41 to “Noblemen’s Ser- 
vants,” and £21 to “ Ye Cookes of London.” One item is not 
entered, but probably occurred—heavy loss to the Queen at play. 
Lord North lost, “in right courtier-like fashion,” sometimes as 
much as £70. The third North is the best known of all in one 
way, for his “‘ Plutarch ” still lives. Otherwise little is recorded of 
him, 





Memories of Two Cities. By David Masson, LL.D. (Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier. 7s. 6d. net.)—The “two cities” are 
Edinburgh, where David Masson spent the last forty years of his 
life—he went there in 1865 as Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature—and Aberdeen, where he was born and educated. The 
book is a reprint, revised partly by the author, partly by a 


_ daughter, of papers published in the early numbers of Macmillan’s 


Magazine. ‘The first chapter treats of Edinburgh, “ Scotia’s 
darling seat,” and is sometimes almost dithyrambic in its eloquence. 
Edinburgh introduces Dr. Chalmers, who is the most conspicuous 
figure of all that occur in the “ Memories.” Dr. Masson had some 
personal knowledge of the man. One recollection has something 
very pathetic about it. “The last ten years of man’s life should 
be for all a kind of Sabbatic decade,” Chalmers said to him on one 
occasion. Never was the actual more remote from the ideal. His 
last decade was spent in founding the Free Church. But tho 








greater part of what we have here concerns the earlier life. How 
far we have gone from Chalmers’s great scheme of replacing 
the Poor Law by a voluntary erystem! The Aberdeen chapter 
has some very interesting records of early experiences. Dr. Mas- 
son’s parents certainly lost no time in preparing their son for the 
struggle of life. He was at his third school when he was five 
years old, Much of the chapter is occupied with an encomium on 
his old teacher, Dr. Melvin. We must own that the great man’s 
practice in one respect does not approve itself tous. Elegance in 
a version counted for nothing except when the tale of errors was 
precisely equal. That is not literary teaching. The subject is 
carried on in the next chapter, “Old Marischal College and its Pro- 
fessors.” Generally we must own that we have heard of but few of 
the men whom Dr. Masson commemorates. He makes us feel that 
for this either we or the world are to blame. 





The Surgeon’s Log. By J. Johnston Abraham. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)}—The author, ordered a change of climate on 
account of health, determines to go as a ship’s doctor. His search 
for a place in London was not encouraging. No questions were 
asked as to scientific qualifications, but “Could he speak 
German ?” “Could he organize a concert?” ; above all, “ Was he a 
teetotaller?” In Liverpool he fared better, and finally found a 
berth which seems to have suited him admirably. The “log” 
contains very little of professional experiences. This is as well; 
the more interesting things were the more difficulty there would 
be about producing them. What we do get is a series of vivid 
“Impressions of the Far East,” of China, Malaya, Japan, Java, 
Macassar, &c. One of them is thus expressed ; “ It is a sorry place 
for women—the Far East.” Some specially concern Japan. At 
Nagasaki a boatload of doctors came out to inspect the ship: 
there were eleven of them. “ Half of them weren’t doctors at all,” 
says our author, who had noticed how they felt pulses, Here is 
a dictum that makes one think. “It is the greatest mistake 
possible to ‘do’ the nigger. That’s where the Portuguese failed, 
where the Germans are failing to-day, and where the Japanese 
will lose if they don’t change pretty quick.” An exception to the 
reticence on medical matters is to be found in observations on the 
“betel-nut habit.” It is, he thinks, a predisposing factor in 
bringing about the curious mental condition of latah, a sort of 
hypnotic state which sometimes ends in the formidable develop- 
ment of running amok. Altogether this is a very readable book 
adorned with a number of very attractive illustrations. 





Three volumes have been published by Messrs, G. Bell and 
Sons containing the libretti of three famous comic operas by Sir 
W. Gilbert, The Mikado, Patience, and the Pirates of Penzance. 
Who does not remember the unlucky lad who was to be appren- 
ticed to a pilot and by an unfortunate misunderstanding had his 
indentures made out to a pirate? Well, we need say little about 
these most humorous productions ; they really stand almost alone 
in their own kind of literature. We may say, however, that the 
illustrations by Mr. W. Russell Flint for fun and brightness of 
fancy and colouring are worthy of the occasion. The price is 
3s. 6d. net per volume; the outside, we may add, is appropriately 
tasteful and gay. 





Scottish Life and Character in Anecdote and Story. By William 
Harvey. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 6s. net.)—As one might 
expect in a book of Scottish humour, no inconsidcrable part has 
to do with the Kirk. “ Gown and Bands,” “ Psalm Book and Bible,” 
and “Desk and Tuning Fork” are the titles of the first three 
chapters. Is any other country so rich in this kind of story? 
It is a curious comment on Buckle’s contention that the spiritual 
power was nowhere so dominant in North Britain. Among the 
other subjects are, of course, “The Doctor” and “Toddy 
Rummers.” Drunkenness seems to be an occasion for fan every- 
where, and it is not a hopeful sign if we speculate on tho likeli- 
hood of improvement in this matter. This chapter is certainly as 
amusing asany. Of course it is difficult to judge of the merits 
of a book of this kind. It ought to be tasted, and we have te 
swallow the lot at a sitting. 





A Hardy Dictionary. By F. Outwin Saxelby. (G. Routledge and 
Sons. 8s. 6d. net.)—The sub-title of the book is this: “The Characters 
and Scenes of the Novels and Poems Alphabetically Arranged and 
Described.” The Dictionary is preceded by a Bibliography. Mr. 
Hardy’s first novel, Desperate Remedies, appeared in 1871 in three 
volumes. It is now in the sixth edition. Tess of the @’Urbervilles 
can claim the greatest success, The reprints and editions between 
1891 and 1910 amount to fourteen. It came out first as a serial in 
the Graphic. There are maps of the “ Hardy” country, making 
the book a complete guide to the subject. 
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Post-Victorian Music, with other Studies and Sketches. By 
Charles L, Graves. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—This is a 
collection of nearly fifty essays, all of which have appeared in 
these columns during the last few years. For this reason it is 
impossible for us to deal with them critically, but many of our 
readers will, we feel sure, be glad to learn of the republication in 
a more permanent shape of articles which they read with pleasure 
and interest at their first appearance. 


New Eprrions.—Essays on Duty and Discipline. (Cassell and 

Co. 3s. net.)—“ A Series of Papers on the Training of Children 
in Relation to Social and National Welfare” first published in 
October 1911, and now, we are glad to say, in a fifth edition.—— 
Martin Chuzzlewit, by Charles Dickens, with forty Illustrations 
(coloured) by “ Phiz” (Chapman and Hall and H. Frowde). 
In the collected issue of “Stanley Weyman’s Novels ” (Macmillan 
and Co., 2s. and 3s. per vol.) we have Memoirs of a Minister of 
France, The Red Cockade, Shrewsbury, The Castle Inn, Sophia, Count 
Hannibal, and In the King’s Byways. 








(*,* Enratrum.—In our notice of Peeps at the Heavens (A. and C. 
Black) in the issue of November 18th the price was incorrectly 
given as 6s. net. It should have been 1s. 6d. net. ] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Agar (M.), Garden Design in Theory and Practice, 8vo 

(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Alban (F. L. A Beloved and other Stories, er 8vo (Dent) net 
Audsley (G. A. and B.), Artistic and Decorative Gre x —y 


G. Allen) net 
Bailey (L. H.), Farm and Garden Rule Book, cr 8vo Qilacmillan) net 
Bairnies, by ‘‘ Chanticleer,”’ cr 8vo (J. Ouseley) net 
Blakeway (C. E.), The Claims of Modern Thought upon the Clergy: or 
The Present Task and Opportunity of the Pastorate, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 
Brigstocke (L. M.), Love’s Artist, cr 8vo (Ham-Smith) 
Brothers All. Edited by H. Jeffs, cr. 8V0 2.0.0.0... .ccccccecceeeeeee (Hammond) 
Brownlow (J. M. E.), Women’s Work in Local Government (England and 
Wales), cr vo -.ee-(Nutt) net 
Burton (J. B.), The Right Hand, cr 8vo .... (Everett) 
Burton (T. E.), Corporations and the State, cr 8vo (Appleton) net 
Couch (A. T 9. The Roll Call of Honour, roy 8vo ...(Nelson) net 
Dalham (M.), Mere Man, cr 8vo (Bennett) net 
Dowsley (W. G.), The Farmer's Account Book, oblong folio 
(I. Pitman) net 
Dwerryhouse (A. = ), Geological and Topographical Maps, their Interpre- 
tation and Use, 8vo . (E. Arnold) net 
Farland (A.), Jobs “Opie and his Circle, 8v .(Hutchinson) net 
Fish (P. H.), Miniatures in Verse, cr 8vo .... (Routledge) net 
Fisher (H. W.), A Woman's World Tour in a M eg mee net 
Gilkes (A. H.), Kallistratus, cr 8vo ‘rowde) net 
Grange (R. D.-), The New Treatment of the Mind, cr 8vo......(Bennett) net 
Graves (C. L.), Post- Victorian Music and other Studies and Sketches, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Harris (G.) and others, Audels Answers on Automobiles for Owners, 
Operators, Repairmen, cr 8vo A. F. Bird) net 
Herrick (R.), The Healer, cr 8vo (Mz actillan) 
Hester (G. N.), Young England's Lliad, er 8vo... 
Jackson (A. V. W.), From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
I, RUG vise cccttnstteepciibncgsntenide<ssesencentonss mnveeeesonbcopors (Macmillan) net 
James (A. C.), A Lay of Norwich, 4to (Spottiswoode) net 
Jones (H, F.), Castellinaria and other Sicilian Diversions, cr 8vo 
(Fifield) net 
(Swift) 


Kauffman (R. W.), Daughters of Ishmael, cr 8vo ........ 
Keith (A.), Ancient Types of Man, 12mo "(Harpe r) net 
Lang (A.), A Short History of Scotland, cr 8vo (W. . Blackwood) net 
Lewis (G. G.), The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs, 8v0 


(Lippincott) net 
Macdonald s& AN eet Magic Crook, 8vo (Fifield) net 
Macrae (J. A.), For Kirk and King: he of John Paterson of White- 
foord, cr oe V. Blackwood) 
Medley of Birthdays (A), Collected by E. F. A., cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Meikle (L. 8.), Confederation of the British West Indies versus Annexa- 
tion to the United States of America, cr 8V0..............0.00-0++ (Low) net 
Memoirs of a Highland Lady: Autobiography of Elizabeth Grant of 
Rothiemurchus, Edited by ‘Lady Syn cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Monumenta Historica Celtica, vol. i., 8v ANutt) net 
Morison (T.) and Hutchinson (G. T. ) The Life of Sir Edward Fitzgerald 
Law, 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 
Nevill (R.), Floreat Etona, 8vo ... (Macmillan) net 
O'Donnell (E.), Scottish Ghost Stories, cr 8vo (K, Paul) net 
Oine ; or, The Aureole and the Wondrous Gem; A Play. By Nean, cr 8vo 
(Dent) net 
(Clarendon Press) net 
(Macmillan) net 
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my (C. T.), A Shakespeare Stee: —4 8vo0 
Parry (C. H. H.), Style in Musical Art, 
Parry (E. J.), The Analysis of Food Sy Dress, roy 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 2 
Patterson (W. M.), Men on Fire and Consecrated Women also, cr 8vo 
(Hammond) 
Pitt (F.), Tommy White-Tag, the Fox, er 8vo (Blackie) 
Prior (A.) and Ryan (A. I.), How to learn English, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Price (D. H.), The Precipice, cr 8vo (Everett) 
Bobinson (J. A.), The Abbot's House at Westminster, roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Saint Teresa, Life, taken from the French of ‘‘ A Carmelite Nun,’’ 8vo 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 
Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1675-1997; roy 8vo_ (Scott & Greenwood) net 
Scott (W. D.), Increasing Human Efficiency in Business, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Selborne (J.), The House of the Siren, cr 80 .........0.0cceccceeeceeees (Everett) 
Sharp (C. J.), English Folk-Carols, 4to (S mpkin) net 
Smart (Mrs. I.), Ebb and Flow, cr 8vo (Routledge) 
Smith (V. A.), History of Fine "Art in India and Ceylon from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, 4to (Clarendon Press) net 63/0 
Southworth (H. W.), Divine Love Vindicated, cr 8vo (J. Long) net 3/6 
Stedman (D.), Captains and Kings, 8V0 ...........0.:ecccceecescesenscereneees (Nelson) 3,6 
Tennyson (Hallam, Lord), Tennyson and his Friends, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Thompson (R. F, M.), The Horse, its Origin and Development, 8vo0 
(E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Todd (E. E.), The Case against Tariff Reform, cr 8yo (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Uriin (E Dancing, Ancient and Modern, cr 8vo (Herbert & De net 3/6 
Vallings ‘ay, The Smugglers of Haven Quay, Cr 8V0.....sceeecseree oe( Warne) 3/6 





LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


The Trifles for a shilling or two are as charming 
in their way as are the rick and costly goods. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, Londen 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID............... £94,000, ,000. — 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
FUNDS OVER £20,060,000, 








The Society was established in 1815 on the principle 
that the Members should mutually assure each other 
without the assistance of shareholders. It transacts all 
classes of Life Assurance and Annuity Business on the 
most favourable terms. 
POLICIES ISSUED FOR: 


Children, Endowments, Educational Purposes, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Dependants 
and Old Age, Death Duties, Annuities, 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HEAD OFFICE = - - 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON - - 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterioo Place, S.W. 





A PRESSING NEED 


PLEASE HELP to maintain the stipends of Clergy in 1,000 


poor parishes. The payments made by the 


Additional Curates Society 


will have to be reduced unless a sum of £5,000 in supplementary 
gifts can be got together before Christmas. Several helpful 
amounts (one of £250, two of £100, eight of £50, eleven of £25) 
have already been received towards meeting this need. Cheques, 
crossed “Coutts,” should be sent to CANON PETIT, 14 Great 


Smith Street, Westminster. 





AND 


OBESITY ‘fs 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 


Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 


90 Regent St., London, W. 


- BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 


burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhcea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder 
2s, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, 1s. per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. L. BRAGG, Lti., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W, 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 
Chairman 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE CLASSBS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 


Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special 
provisiens for the payment of Estate Duties. 

Fire Insurance of every description. 

insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire damage to property. 

Marine Insurance. 

Burgtary, Theft, and Plate Glass insurance. 

Accident, including Personai Accident, Motor Car, 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 
Agpaications for Agencies are entertained, and hsheeaatnaaes with other 

papers may te had on written or personal application 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





AMONG 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per lb.—in 1 th., + lb. andi th. Tins, 





Major Warter Wrxyerretp writes :>—“ The Tobseco you have 
eent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 


CODE— 
A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad, London 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





By Special Appointment. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
HAVE VOU A_ LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 

Christmas season? IF 80, send or give 

her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 

Jyish Linen, and you will attain your object. 
Gifts from 1s, up to £100. 


Let us send you our Illustrated List Froe. 


MURPHY & ORR (Dept. 208), BELFAST. 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland. 








BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATOHES Fy Ae CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT yt “the only Grand Prise awarded 
TOTHEKING, | Babin fin tr Soy orca 


Chronographs, and 


7 — al Regulators 
SnEW CATALC CATALOGUE - on ols Mae OH 
» sk cs. Clock, “a 
t t Westminster 
TRADE-MALK. 61 ‘Otrand, or 4 Roya) Exchange, E.C. 








HOUSES, ss FOR §& SALE OR TO LET. 
aATEAU BLANC, HAYLING ISLAND. 


This attractive Marine Residence, standing in its own well-wooded grounds 
of four acres, facing the sea, to be Sold by private treaty. The accommodation 
comprises well-proportioned dining, drawing, billiard rooms, lib: , boudoir, 
18 excellent bedrooms, bathrooms, javatories, large and convenien domestic 
In the ornamental grounds are fountains, croquet and tennis lawns, 
vineries and rosery; stabling for 12 horses ; three coach-houses, and motor 
garages, with range of ten | ms gas and water. Half a mile from station 
and golf links. The mansion is admirably suited for a private residence, or it 
could be easily adapted for a School or Convalescent Home. Its seclusion, —~ | 





quarters. 


sylvan and marine amenities, which prevent it from being overlooked, render 








suitable for the purposes of a religious commuyit, 
For further 
Westminster, 


ete apply to WM, CHAS. CLUFF, 35 Parliament Street, 





RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 

The great demand for accommodation has necessitated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymeasium, The Club in . kenden. 
Central for City ‘al West End. Tubes "Buses. Splendid 


blic rooms, 


lliards. Lawn Tennis. Social, Le ay and Rag a eye 
modezate. Bedroems in Bathe, from wee 
‘exins extremely hag t per 





bury House Chub, Cartwright Gandean, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
O LET. FURNISHED CHAMBERS. Gray’s ben. 
on VT - Electric Light: Bathroom. Apply Telephone 380, P: 
le: 
Fe JOR SALE, SOUND BROUGHAM. Rubber Tyres. 
Electric Fittings.—Apply Telephone 380, Post Office, Purley. 

















MPORQUAY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Pamily. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
North and East. House and len overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
eevtral posttion. Electric hts yo a and cold baths, Highly 
recomun ended, apply to Knighton, M Museum Road, ‘Torquay. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP. —— Governors are prepared to receive applications 
for the Head Mastershi: school, 
The salary will be thy capitation fee, and Candidates must be Graduates 
of a Universit; > the United oe 
rhe Scheol heol with excellent School eathiinge and Head- 
master’s senile mates for 30 











The new Headmaster wi expected te enter upon his duties in A 1912. 

Candidates may obtain further particulars, —_ form of application anda 
copy of the School Prospectus, trom ti the undersigued. 

Applhcations, accompanied ty three t oti Is on foolscap paper, 





together with the names of pv mast be received by the under- 
signed, on or before 6th January next. 
H. STUDHOLME CARTMELL, 
k to the Governors. 


_ 34 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 5th December, 1911. 
EEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


Applications are invited for the following posta :— 
Cockburn High School ‘orm Mistress, 
anu 
L cole Girls’ Modern School:—Assistant Mistress, chiefly for Latin and 
eg  commening salary £100 to £120 per annum cocorting to to qualifica- 
ons and e: 


Applications should be forwarded at once (on forms to be supplied) to the 
JAMES GRAHAM. 
a, + 'y for wa +i. 





commencing salary £100 per 





_ Education Offices, Leeds. 
HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 








The ont in Economie A now a Information as te 
Salary and terms of appointment may tained fro 
. JOHN M. FINNEGAN, 
Secretary to the ‘s University. 
J B-Canetes fi telitienk Curators directly or will be con: 


RIVATE “SEORETARY.—A Member of Parliament 
residing in Yorkshire REQUIRES a SECRETARY to transact ope 
poenqentene and k rthand and a knowledge 
tial and a knowledge of ty 


as Pret mya seply th (by 
letter ram with full particulars of ¢ rence and testimonials and salary 
required, to Box 264, care of \ some Ree 


White and Son, General Advertising 
Agents, 53 Fleet Street, E.C 
RONDEBOSCH GIRLS’ HAIGH 


APE COLONY. 
SCHOOL. Required a Princi in ril, 1912. Bchool ander Govern 
Pm mired = £310 Resident. Appli- 
anuary lth, to REGISTRAR, Joint 














ment, About 210 pupils. Datch not 
cations to be sent in not later 
Agency, 74 Gower Street, London. 


O MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, Candidates, or 
Political Associations.—Advertiser, who has acted as chief election 
agent on many occasions and has county and ~~ = experience, is open to 
accept suitable a tment as election and organizing agent. Over 20 years’ 
experience. Highest references. as to ability and character, Write, stating 
galary, &c., offered to ‘ , 1100, Sell’s Advertising Ottices, Pieet 


Street, London. 
ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
w. 


ABERDASHERS’ 
ACTON, 

Wanted, in January, a MISTRESS for the Secretarial tial Ana 
A good general education and business experience essential, 
Head. Mistress at the School. 

IGHBURY HILL HIGH 8CHOOL N- 
An Assistant KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS i is required for Jan 
Higher Costiliente = P.U. and good Initial salary £ 
L.C.C. lower scale ment @ year on probation.—A pplicatious to be sent 
to the Head Mistress t ‘ore D 2th. 


O PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTER in Holy Orders desiring 








to the 














to start a Preparatory School, excellent opportunity offered at Troon 
Ayrshire. Some boys already —_ Income “ww by teed 
remuneration for ht clerical Particulars from Bev. Vavasour 


Hammoud, Holy Trinity Rectory, red Scotland. 
rNVALID OHILDREN’S AID pee ese hig -4 


HAM yy 4 cose, Indy ratng to £100 Five Fire, 


qualifications, and ex 
font. .—Appli licatlon by on. to 7 "NICOLL, 


NSURANCE CLERK (Junior) Wanted. Must be under 
know modern forewn 

















innanage is i a diepent ae, * Anis by letter only ating ~ Aye age and particulars 
Department Ge Guardian Assurance Compuna, ment if aay to 4 Street, Ec. Cc. 
ANTED, COMPANION PUPIL. 6mall_ Boy. 
Country Rectory, Surrey. Usual Fees.—Apply Telephone 390, Post 
Office, Purley. 

IRM of BOOK PUBLISHERS invite proposals from 
another Firm with a view to in ~~ ty Au 
communications treated in etrict confidence. pply in first instance t 

X. Y. Z., Greystoke, Cross Oak Road, Berkhamsted. 





LADY having an only child would like a little Girl 
(four to six years) from professional or military 


A 


to share 
d Education (free from e) in a bracin, Lancashire. a glidasa 
an —— nm ( y i n 3s The 
t, Strand, 


Apply Mrs. A Box No, The Speciater, 1 W: 


. W., 
ndon, W.C, 
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ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS 1x HIGH, SECONDARY axp PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Principal Miss Atick Woops, 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 





Students admitted in January and tember to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas a the Higher Certificate of the National 


Froebel Union. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (from £15 te £30) offered to 
Candidates with a degree or its equivalent, in January, 1912. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 217 Chevening Road, Brondesbury, 
for Students attending the Maria Grey College. 


Warden: Mrs. H, M, Ferxriy, 


There are some Bursaries for Students with degrees. The Loan Fund is 
available for all Students requiring it. 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College and within one 
minute’s walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
For particulars apply to the Principat, the Warpex, or at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 
Governors—Tue WorsHirruL CoMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CITY 
or Lonpon.. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CI@THWORKERS’ 
Company, THE Lonpon County Council, Tak CAMBERWELL Boroven Covuncit, 
AND THE UNiversiry or Lonpon. Principal—Miss Rice (Recognized Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss CarrEeNnTER 
(Recognized Teacher of Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). Special Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge, Thoroughly practical training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s.perannum. Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hali of Residence, Also a small number of Students pre- 
feeet for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. 
mall number also specially trained for werk as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence). 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambri Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 











(2 SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 


A few Boarders ure received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
wey ey of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There isa Fund. 


IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruction 
for the Degrees in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, under 
RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


pF INCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Children’s Nurses: babies in residence, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Ilustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
tttention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 


ebroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. s 
FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 











S* 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIKLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M, Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College) and 
Miss Auerbach. _Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE —Thorough 
or 


Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion supocting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS.—Miss Strugnell 
receives a limited number of Pupils to Educate in London under 

e best professors during the winter. The summer term is spent abroad to 
acquire fluency in foreign languages. Specially suited to girls whose homes 


ee = x country or the Colonies.—37, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde 
ark, W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal, Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th, 1912. The College pre- 
pares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £0 to £60 a year, anda 
certain number of Bursaries of not more thin £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for COMPETITION in June, 1912, 

Inclusive fee £100 a year. 






































% 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDoy. 
Charter 1853.) 
tron : 
Visitor: THE L@ 
HENRY CRAIK .B., M.P, 
PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
may be had from the S tary at the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 
HAGLEY = BIRMING 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarshi 
DOMESTI 
ool, 
Prospectuses, &., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level, 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languac 
and for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 


(Founded in 1848. In: 
HER MAJESTY QUE ALE. RA, 
RD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal: SIR 

Dean : ', 

Warden: Miss OC. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.). 

Particulars of the COLLEGE, SCHOOL, and of the fees for RESIDENCE 
] | mates HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 HAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G@. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Cc TENCE DEPARTMENT, - 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Sch 
Birmingham. 

ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A, 

OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to heaith — 

to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 

B4st BURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful distri 
neighbourhood ef Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go 

London professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 

ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 

sunny grounds; high site; ony home life, for the Colonies, for the 

University. Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins on January 18th. Parti- 
culars from MISS E. CARLESS, the Head-Mistress. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils rr for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &e. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD, 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimmmg. 


1906. Large Playing-fields 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in May, 1912. 











Autumn Term began Septem- 








ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS—A small Home-school 


for Girls. ‘Thorough general education on modern lines; fitted 
gymnasium ; Swedish drill every day; Field for games. Fees 100 guineas 
= annum. Principal: Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Priors 
‘ield, Godalming). 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beantiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


VHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 

CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary's Coll., London). Unique 
osition on the North-West coast, where the climate is dry and sunny, 
| mene a houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and Junior pupils. 
Efficient resident staff with University Degrees or their equivalent. andi- 
crafts; Domestic Science; Nature Study; Gymnastics; Games. Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, etc. 


{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
kK scHoOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoorexercises. Moderatefees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY- 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa * 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from _the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 























T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical a= Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th and CLOSES DEC. 18. 
MHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The Pe receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged accor ding to their capacities and 
needs.’’—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. are 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of GraduateMistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 


"7DENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN B. 




















For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 





AY, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 
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a 

(yoeNEBSBURT LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 
High Class School. Motors and Social advantages. —~--¥ record. 
Fie situati pocidized. ‘Highly qualided stall” Address’ briss SPARK. 


pi outdoor 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Beard 
Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 
< . Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Sy ds.—For Prospect and informa- 
perv poncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


tion co” 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
XANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including @ Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Pteckholm. Baucated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Ph sical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
i and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 
TORETABLAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 











have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
- dence, pose English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas: , Anatomy, Phy- 
giology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations, Duration of 
Course, 2to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. German and Swedish Gymuastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and 
Remedial Work.— Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 115 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, b Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Proserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
*“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES FA 
STAMMERER,” post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. @ 


HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
H.M.S. “ WORCESTER.” 
Established 1862, + + + - : 


Chairman : 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman : 
‘ Admiral The Hon. Sir EDWARD FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 


Captain-Superintendent : 
Commander D. WILS 


Incorporated 1893, 


N-BARKER, B.N.R., F.R.S.E., F.B.G.S, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Grocnhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more 
to become OF FICERS in the 
have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
excellent system of general education is carried out, 
“* Worcester ’’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustra prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


rticularly to the education of youths intending 
ERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 cadets 
At the same time aa 
Two years on the 





T. GEORGE'S, LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA.—Preparatory 
School. Sunny, bracing climate, recommended for delicate boys. House 
immediately faces sea. Successful treatment of backward boys. Cricket an 
football field. Head-Master's sister supervises domestic arrangements. 
Moderate fees. Apply for illustrated prospectus and references, E. DODD, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 
Spring Term begins January 19th. For Prospectus apply to the Head- 
Master, F. J. R. Mendy, M.A. 
ELMSHURST PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF BROMSGROVE 
SCHOOL. For prospectus apply to the Head-Master, or to A. H. Davis, M.A, 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19, Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


| Picdialinlaaalialiad PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING. 

Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 191%. 

Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 














ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
4 Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. Randicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 








TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
_ Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A. C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
— ——=>=} — = 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
§oUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham 
Malvern,Oundle, Felsted,Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. _— , 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
~FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Reeurd, Officers’ Training Corps. TUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381 4.p, £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 
Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 
House. For Prospectus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Ragg, Schoo! House. 


JNASBSTBOURNE COLLEGE 

ij President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 

ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 

{CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
h Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. 
boys subject to Epilepsy. 
obtained from Dr, ALAN 


Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
Terms 303s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
E SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 
e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
young boys requiring careful individual teaching. Highest references; 20 
years’ Public School experience. Fees from £150 per annum. Prospectus on 


application. 
PSWICH SCHOOL 
: Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Inclusive Fees (board and tuition) from £61 10s, 0d. 
Next Term commences Saturday, January 20th. 
= Prospectus on application. 
RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
‘Speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for R.N.C., Osborne. : 
pany letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
_— School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
inners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
iz in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Pa ay Class abroad. NEXT TERM, JANUARY i8th, Head-Master, H. V. 

LUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 











0 HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


Some nominations £30 
for SONS OF THE 


r annum are offered for January term and May, 
CLERGY, 
Apply to the BURSAR. _ 





RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils, 
bracing climate, large grounds. 
Home life ; efficient supervision, 


Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
University Examinations, French, German, 








HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Spring Term commences January 16th. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, offers a first- 
grade public school education. Two new boarding houses and school 
buildings completely equip for literary, classical, and scientific sides have 
been added. Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, 
Clerk's Office, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. ae 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Publia 
_ Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


] OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should be made to the Hrap-Masrer, the Rev. F. de 
W. Lusutncron, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina 
tion at Llandovery in September. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 





ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. fos 
Senior School and fer Navy,— Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships te the Univor 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Yonutha 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


| OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
) a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
jlanche, Paris. 


| eo LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home iu 
Paris and to Learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


Shee ny above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
K JINDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses, fitus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-ds- L.. Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


YARIS. Etoile—French Family receives a few Paying 
Guests to study French. Splendid situation. Comforts. Highest 
references, Moderate terms. Mme, DEVOMEL, 4 rue du Dime, 
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TEPPE. — Rev. 
+4 BRITISH GRAPE ORS, pening Ag mt 
at Wren’s. + 
Pupils placed with ae & faa 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLA 


HATEAUO DONX. SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
A. Oxf for English blic Schools, French and German 


lord, Prepares 
jt subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 
SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES. 


DUCA TION. 
ve to the 


EK Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relati 

OICE OF SCHOOLS for sor Girls oF TUTORS in England er abroad 

are invited to call u or send full — iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, G and —- oe 

who for nearly 40 years have been a 

educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of ©) e 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to ow sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c. 

prminy Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish- 
ments for boys end girls ot home and absced,, many of which they 


at 7. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.— a of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied Parents Ry ~¥ CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, localit school fees 
desired. — UN iurVnislry "SCHOLASTIC "AGENCY, 122 Regent 

Street, W. Established 1858. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mesere. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will - leased to aid parents iy their selection by 
sending (tree of charge) Prospectuses a and full iculars of 
reliable and highly t en writing 

state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
of the fees to i 


PATON’S LIST Ld. > Po ee. Le PP-» 


Sand J BA ATION, "Eduentional Agen > a 

+ aD a 0 

London, E.C, Telephone: + 5053 Ce Central, = 

ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connexion with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 


Women). HY om — PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
zutasionte of leges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 


Gia Betton Welraetan Wanahonate 
“F dakek “Waller pestle medeok 








uch with the leading 

















decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above pe. 
Hon witha = to obtaining up-to-date: and expert > | = 
Pe No Fees for Mem 
e SECRETARY, 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


—_ 


Central Bureau, 51 Princes Cuvenaith on w. 


OME eTan i. Asset ANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
~ Bory oy Scheele  b. va visited. Publishers 2< Bal 
LASTIC GUIDE. + tg 


r 
f t Masters, 

Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC — co. 

Pocat (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY. 'W. Ww. 
Telephone: 1567 GrnRaRp, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL ? =. neat (a mother and 

— ioneer—1 Street, London) 
gratis choice of ‘Tlusteated Prospectuses with — State pupils’ 

sees, fees limit, district preferred, Escorts provided. tire charge undertaken. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO ge! Z RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

sent free 6 et rt he Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.— MEDICAL IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, wc, 
Telegraphic Address: “ Teiform, Loudon.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


























HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy Be 4 


A Hotel —_- with Hydro advantages. Every kiud of Bath, Mi 
Mosteisity. Resident  pagsision (M.D,) 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE 


8. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CR 
ae: 14s. SNBARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIEKS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, 
ILLES. Also ap a EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC 


Endsleigh Gardens, ion, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS. (Las Palmas). 
m Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA “HOTEL a —Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, cayete, croquet, &e. — Charch, English physician, and trained 
urse. e ye CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 
— House, E.C. 





TOURS. 





CHARLES iS MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
and Lecturer 


R= 8 


to 
WeEsT 


Next .™ 


‘anGaDian 


INDIES 
SPEOIA 


S went! 


Ber tees De YF Wake” 
THE ROYAL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.; or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.y, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W,, 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORA’ ot 
TOWN aad COUNTRY HOUSES. | I of Exclusive Fabrics, Wal 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any ai Sle 


ee Teeth ars! for Most Tonk 7 
World B. and 3. FRASER, Ui, Del 
te Established : Capital an 


LD aE STFIUTAE ier “Bova 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actal 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to vincial V 
——s eee ee Sees, & ae he ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
years. 


OX. or Several Copies of the “ Livre du Prince Korab 
5th Edition, in French, a scientific treatise on Politics,are + asa 
+ -» thinkers interested in the subject.—Box 7031, Willing’s, 125 Strand, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR oe ae systematic coaching. — course in Journalism, 
Excellent im given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAT. “OFFICES. 6i South Molton Street, W. 




















Ho® IW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free, Literary Com. 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon Sy, 
EQUITABLE ARY I <7 Limite, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid Ay £500, 000. 


10 Lancaster Place, S 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
— and equi for the treatment of Gentlemen m suffering fr from Epis 
— and Nursing treatment, Farming St Gardening, 
iards, Lawn gen. Temniy | Crcke — Bowls, &.—Apply GRISEWOOD, 
2 PBnkotes Strest 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. ‘Guano! 











order to the Royal Household at py toed 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed as — pansy, Fad etlield hee 
B, lso Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l- per packet, 
— Rowan Pain, 7 Sheffield. 


okesmoore Road, 
‘TYPEWRIT iNG@ 
YPEWRITING OF ~ EVERY DESORIPTIOE. 
General MS. 


roe hest testimonials, 
urn guaranteed. ighes 
mona Dy DICKINSON. 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiord, Essex. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
=e AND EPILEPTIC 
Aupanr Memoria), 
Quaare, sQuAiE, BLOOMSBURY, w.c, 
Parzox: H.M. Tux Knrve, 

















Contributions Sesente “the £11 £11,000 required annually 
thankfully received. 


will be 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARE G LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Hakrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hammrow, 


HURCH OF REGLA! ND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
a the KING and QUEEN. 
‘Le Chaaenre s Union—H.M. QUEEN ‘ALEXANDRA. 
The Official Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Reson and Neglected ted Chil 


dren. 
112 Homes, including Farm, Tedaeteial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 16m 
Children have been rescned, Over 4,200 now under the Society's care. 1# 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to meet a Deficit of over £5,000. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be a. acknowledged by th 


Secre Rev. 
_— OLD TOWN HALL, NENNINGTON. LONDON, SE 














HRISTMAS in MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS. 


14 days, including Hotel accommodation. 
First Class, 20 Guineas, Second Class, 14 Guineas, 
By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Apply to 
DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ft ey Ft yy ey =o 
earls, Emeral rires, 
and Plate, Pale riSnuff Boxes, 


Teeth, Platinum, Snuff &e., 
also ioate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepleh 
+bistn Ae 
108, LONDO STREET NORWICH. ~ 
Century. & 





es lés. 64. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 

Tours £6 16s. 6d. and ‘upwards. 30 Hotels, 3, Beds, 

ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 ion, N.W. 
Cannon Street, E.C. 82 Strand, W.C. Sib Piccadilly, W. b 


RIVATE pernal, TOURS, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 
a doce of every kind; February, Spain 
Granada, ec. ; March, Ttalian 
(Sate hey 


eemraeee exchan; 
, Wimbledon Park Whabbodon, 





“w- on fees ; accom: 
es, MISS BISHOP, 


Established over Half a —— 
LIMITED. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, EC. 
Di attenti to their fi 

IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guaranteed Ioan, Cob 
Surrender, and Paid-up At fi -%- ; 

Prospectus Post Free. 








Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


for XMAS GIFTS. 
HANDKERCHIEFS FOR LADIES. 


No, $16.—Ladies’ Superfine Mull No. 1.0—Ladies’ Fine Linen hem- 
Handkerchiefs, with embroidered stitched Handkerchiefs, with any ini- 
Pyramid edging of neat design. About tial in wheatear and butterfly sur- 


13 in. square. Per dozen, 9/3 —. Design 1 = oe. 7/11 


HANDKERCHIEFS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


No. 26.- Gentlemen’s Linen Cambric No. 58.—Geuilemen’s Linen Hand 
flandkerchiefs, with tape or corded kerchiefs, with any 1 in. initial in 


21 in. square, Old English style; 20 in. sq., 
Seodene, =. OF Per dozen, 3 withajin.hem, Perdoz., 11/9 


ILLUSTRATED LIST AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, LTD., 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


SPECIAL GIFTS 
ARE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 


Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.8. 


Tho National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


a a . {H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries { HENRY G. COPELAND 


CHRISTMAS co 





iS COMING 


and the CHURCH ARMY entreats your aid to give 


YULETIDE FARE 


to hundreds of poor homes whose inmates would otherwise spend 
their Christmas Day 
SHIVERING AND FAMISHED. 


Gifts of materials for Christmas Dinners, groceries, clothes for 
men, women, and children, boots, blankets, coals, toys, CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT'S of every description, or FUNDS to buy them, 
gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary 
(to whom cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” 
should be made payable), at Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. Telephone: Paddington 3440. 

THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ofthe Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by vote oe about the 
adoption ef Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. e a 
a. 


2 s.d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents « ae 6 | arembers ae eco » 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents « 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 

Mem|ers = we cco 2 2 Of and Journal ... — - & £9 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

SRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIXQDOM. 


Colone! W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


The Best Nightcap 


Bere retiring take a cup of the “ ALLENBURYS” Diet, which induces restful 
i and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
erable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigestedform. Madeina minute by adding boiling water 
Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Of all Chemists. 16 & 3 por tin. 


DIET 


ALLEN & HANGURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 
XMAS HOLIDAYS. 


KATING, SKI-ING, TOBOGGANING, CURLING, 
} SLEIGH-DRIVING AND BOB-SLEIGHING, Erc, 
For iu. particulars only address— 
GEORGE LUNN, Ltd., 25 Old Jewry, E.C, 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


—— 


Messrs, SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





-COMPENBIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*," Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. ‘This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Strect. 





MANHOOD : 
A Plea for a Larger Faith. By D. Scott-Moncrieff. Being a 
Scotsman’s account of his escape from Calvinism. “An able and 
honest expression of modern Humanism in theology.”—Spectator, 
Kegan, Paul & Co., London; Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh. 
Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s: 





OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s.6d.; Temple's 
Flowers and Trees of Palestine, illustrated, 1s. 10d. free, new pub., 6s. net; 
Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus. by Pogany, 42s., for 21s.; Who's Who, 1911, 
4s. 6d. ; Davenport's Engtish Heraldic Book Stamps, 10s. 6d.; Arthur's Story 
of Household Cavalry, 2 vols., 30s.; Letters of Taine, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. ; 
Hanotaux’s Contemporary France, 4 vols., 25s. ; General Dyott’s Diary, 1781- 
1845, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. ; Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, 8s. 6d.; Fraser's Magazine, 1856 
to 1882, 34 vols., half calf, gilt, £5 5s. ; Geo. Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 35s. If you 
can’t spare the cash, send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you wanta 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
Bookfinder extant,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., 
BIRMINGHAM. 





A DAINTY BOOK FOR FATHERS, 
OLLS, DEAD AND ALIVE. 

J By OTTO ERNST. Price 1s. 6d. net. Postage 1d. Times: “ By a 
very popular contemporary German writer, who writes charmingly about 
children and family Vite.” Child: “ This inspiring little book.” Nursing 
Times: *‘ This book would only be appreciated by the educated reader.” 

Through all Booksellers, or by post from A. C, Caton, 22 Mt, Carmel 

hambers, Kensington, London, W. 
Send postcard for descriptive leaflets, 





Zo0e BARGAINS. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS IN COLOUR, 
Christmas List Free. 
Books in new condition as Published, but at greatly reduced prices, 
HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
C= ssese AS PRESENTS. 
Send a card for Glaisher’s December Catalogue of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Containing many fine COLOUR BOOKS, 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


|} OOKS WANTED.—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Kommsen’s 

Rome, 4 vols., 1863; Landor’s Works, 8 vols. ; Philochristus; Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Browning's Works, 17 vols. ; 
Lubbock’s 100 Best Books; Green's History; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Books bought. Best cash prices given.—HECTOR'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Rox BARGAINS.—New Catalogue, November, Ready, 





F containing a great variety of Books, new as published, but at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, &c. Post 
free on request. — HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall, 
Street, E.C. fs bn ap , 7 
MHE NEW DORSET STORY. 
“MERLE OF THE WESSEX HILLS.” Br C. BR. HAY, 

Publisher, Horace Commin, Bournemouth. 3s. 6d. net, 

Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London. 

Times.— Leaves one in a thoroughly good humour and still scenting the 
fresh country air of Wessex.” 

Country lAfe.—“ The story issincere . . . the country fancies have grace 
and charm.” 





YOOKS FOR XMAS.—Onr new Catalogue, containing the 
best Books of the season; Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer and 
Hymn Books, Standard Books in Leather Binding, &c., will be sent post free 


on receipt of a card. . 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 


~READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” — 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


t WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Of all the Music in the World 


how much can you play ? 


How much are you even acquainted with ? 


s whatever way you may at present be regarding music, you probably admit to 
yourself that the enjoyment and study of by far the greater part of it 


seem to be irretrievably beyond you. 


Music in a sense belongs to you—belongs to every one—but it is a possession that 
is, or rather has been, very little enjoyed owing to the difficulties to be surmounted 


before it can be played by hand from the printed sheet. 


Almost every composition that is wor¢h playing has now been put into the form of 
the Pianola Music-roll which anyone can play when used in conjunction with the 


Pianola Piano 


This epoch-making instrument removes all the barriers which stand between you 
and the boundless fascination of music of your own production. 


That the Pianola Piano is an instrument of the highest musical and artistic value is 
amply proved by the long list of famous musicians who have associated themselves 
with it. Space does not permit us to print this list, but to give an idea of its length 
and importance, it is highly improbable that you could think of the name of even one 
great musician who has not given his support to the Pianola—to the exclusion of all 
other instruments of a similar type. This is a fact of the greatest significance, for 
the name “ Pianola” is widely and erroneously used to describe all kinds of piano- 
playing devices which do not and cannot give you a like result in your playing. 


The Pianola Piano can be obtained for Cash or by Deferred Payments. Full value 
is allowed for ordinary pianos in part exchange. 


You are invited to call at AZolian Hall for a practical demonstration. In the mean- 
while write for the full particulars, which are given in Catalogue “ BB.” 


a —— 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
ZEOLIAN HALL; 


135-6-7 New Bond St, London, W. 


And at PARIS, BiRLIN, NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ete. 


By Appointment to H.1.M. the German Emperor 





By Appointment to H.M. the King. 
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REVOLUTION 


IN THE WINE TRADE. 





420 Favourite Wines and Spirits Selected from 


THE PINK LIST 


(Entered at Stationers’ Hall) 


SPECIAL VALUES. 


PLEASE COMPARE. 


Quoting to all classes of Buyers alike the Precise Current Wholesale Market Prices of the Largest and Best Assortment of Rare and 





High-class Wines and Spirits in the World. Over 1,000 varieties comprising all well- -known brands of Champagne, Cognac and W hisky. 








Published by and obtainable from 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44 & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


(Only Ba 






































CHAMPAGNES. 1898 | 1900 | 1904 ‘Vint 
Extra quality . « «| 90/- | 105/- | 91/- | 70)/- 
{hinger. Extra quality . of we eve 115/- | 75/- 
Clicquot Veuve. Dry . o| ose = 118/- | 83/- 
Duminy & Co. Extra quality os 72/- 71/- si 
Deutz Geldermann. Gold Lack | S4- | 106/- | 82/- | 73/- 
Due de Montbello. Maxm. Sec ra ae oe | 
De Lossy Helden. Extra dry wee 61/- me eis 
Ehrmann & Fils. “Golden Goblet” 59/6 65/- 59/- ae 
Ehrmann & Fils. Gd. Vin Naturel} 49/- * 48)- a 
Giesler & Co. Extra Superior .| 82/- 93/- 80/- | 7Bi- 
Goulet, Cooge. Extra quality .| 95/- | 105/- | 93/- | 72)- 
Gauthier’s ** Pur Ay.” Extradry| -.- 63/- oe 
Heidsieck & Co. Dry Monopole .| 105/- | 125)- 95/- | 85/- 
Irroy&Co. Carted’Or . .| 82/- | 86- | 84- | ... 
Krug & Co. Private Cuvée . 5 eee ee 97/- 
Lanson. Extra quality. San 94)- 
Moet & Chandon. Dry Imperial 107/- | S3/- 61/- 
Mumm, G.H.,&Co. Extra dry 105/- 95/- 80/- 
Mumm, Jules. Extra dry i ake athe 59/- 
Perrier Jouet. Extra finest quality 94/- EL - | 78)- 
Piper Heidsieck. ‘T'r’s Sec . on Sen 85/- 76/- 
Pommery &Greno. Nature 158/- | 117- 85/- 
Pol Roger & Co. Extra dry 143/- | 91/- | ... 
Roederer, Louis. Extra dry | 126/- | 94. 1 79y- 
Rujrort. Carte Anglaise , .!' ... =. 1 ... 
+ Fareeaux. Extra dry ,. ik ane |e 78/- q 
achter. Royal Charter , +] ase 7 72/- 
NOTE.—Special attention is drawn to the REDUCTION in the 


PRICE of the very High-class CHAMPAGNE, the “GOLDEN 
GOBLET,” 1904, to 59/- per dozen, made in connexion with our 
policy to place the public in possession of the Finest Champagne 
at a Moderate Price. 





SHERRY. 
2732 Alfonso Vino de Pasto, pale golden, nutty, delicate Per Dos. 
- Dinner Wine . 19/6 
2737 Superior Pale “Amontillado.” Fine old, soft, 


nutty, and delicate . he ae ee |- 
Grand Old-Bottled Amontillado. Pale, high-class 35/- 
Finest Pure Amoroso. Medium dry, generous - 47/- 


2744 
2750 








2759 From the Buckingham Palace Cellars of H.M. 
the late King, Bearing the ye Label — 
Seal. Fine pale, golden. . a 126) - 
PORT. Vintage. 
9412 Superior Fruity, full flavour, medium rich . 19/ - 
9413 From the Wood, soft, not may medium rich, 
stylish ‘ - 1906 23/- 
9414 Kopke, Superior, generous, with dry finish ° 28/- 
9416 Donna Ferreira. Ruby Tawny Port, soft, 
i. medium fruity, fine style. 29) - 
9417 Velloso and Tait, fine Taw ny, excelle nt flay our, 
matured soft . ° ° 29/6 
2933 Dixon’s Old «¢> <€> ” from the W ood ° 30/- 
9420 Hooper’s Reserve, soft velvety, 4 years in 
bottle . ° a 33/- 
9422 Finest 1900 Vintage, be: eautifully matured, 
9 years in bottle 88/- 
0423a Martinez. Be: autiful Wi ine, gree at bar argain, 
9 years in bottle : : 4A/- 
9442 Kopke Roriz. Wine of highest ‘class . 1896 56/- 
2869 Martinez, ” ae recommended, 18 ones in 
bottle ca a . 1890 71/- 
- MADEIRAS. m Bottle. 
2951 Pale Delicate . . 2 years 20/- 
2953 Finest Pale Delicate, special reserve, splendid 
4 ” 28/- 
2960 a, de Lobos, finest old rich, strongly recom- ; 
mended 13 ,, 48/- 
2968 Finest Old Malmsey, beautiful flavour, luscious 
Dessert Wine . ° ° ° » 48)- 























Address.) 
HOCKS. : 
2180 Rheinlander, pleasant flavoury, delicate . . 1908 15/- 
2180a Nierstein, superior flavoury, good v ae - 1907 18)- 
2180b Hochheim, well bred and elegant 1908 23/- 
2180c Marcobrunn, full and elegant, highest cls ss 1908 33/- 
2180d Johannisberg, fine bouquet, very high class — 1908 87/- 
MOSELLES. 
22192 Obermoseler, pleasant, light . . 1909 15/- 
2219b Winningen, flavoury and “delicate 1998 18/- 
2219¢ Berncastler Selected, fine bouquet, stylish 1907 27/- 
22194 Scharzhofberg, Estate bottling, beautiful, 
highest class Moselle R 1908 35)- 
2219e Josefshofer Hofberger, Count Kesselstadt 
Estate bottling, magnificent Wine . ° 1904 49/- 
2219f Berneastler Doctor, Dr. Thanisch Estate bot- 
tling, famous growth, . 1908 63)- 
- SPARKLING HOC! HOCK & MOSELLE. 
51 Medium dry, pleasant wines ; ; ‘ 32/ - 
a163 Very superior dry. ; 20) - 
OLARET. 
2525 Bon Ordinaire, Marvellous valie - «1908 10/6 
9062 Finest Algerian, fine flavour, soft, elegant . 13/- 
9063cPomerol, Superior fine flavour, soft, fruity . 1906 17/- 
9370 Chateau a’ ssan, Etampé, Superior classified 
Dinner Wine, flavoury and smooth . 1907 22/- 
9467 Chateau Lafite, Grand Vin, Chateau bottled, 
beautiful bouquet, fruity, velvety 46/- 
9368 Chatéau Haut Brion, Premier Grand Vi in, 
Chateau bottled, highest class, very rare . 1888 659/- 
BURGUNDY. 
9420 Beaune, good flavour, body, and soft . . 1906 18/- 
9267bPomard Grand Cru, beautiful bouquet, fruity. 1908 21/6 
9244 Chambertin, grand Wine, highest class . 1907 384/- 
9069cChateau Neuf du Pape, Céte du Rhone, finest 
he rmitage type : é . 1908 296 
CeGNAOS. 
2976 Durand Freres ***, excellent valuo . 51) - 
3207 Hennessy’s & Martell’s* . - 586 
3208 m 2 ** “ 7 ‘ f . 636 
3209 #ee . * ee 
2977a Grand Liqueur Brandy, : about 24 yer arsold . . 65/- 
2979 Finest Champagne Cognac, 1847 vintage . 145’ 
WHISKY. Aver rage 
2988* Alex. Ferguson’s “Liqueur Specialite,” age about 
grand quality and value . . 20years 45/- 


2995 Buchanan's Special Blend, re d capsule : 2| 
2996 Buchanan’s House of Commons Blend 


(Black and White) 48)- 
2998 Dewar’s WhiteLabel . . . . 46)- 
3007 Macfartane & Co., Glasgow, green 
apsule, full flavour 5 37) - 
3011 Mac arlane & Co., Glasgow, ‘ “Liqueur.” 
Finest quality . z . 2 » 64/- 


To EHRMANN BROTHERS, 
43,44 & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Orper Form Please supply : 








No. || Quantity. | £ | 8 | d. 
| | 
| 
F . Total £ s. d. Cheque enclosed 
FING ose ctncscrrcereincerercsiencinencerenenvepenstanstsntammennintanieaitnein 
Addre iS PPPETTTTITITITILI LITLE LILLE 
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The Best Xmas 
Present for a 
Clergyman 


Early Comments on 
the Second and com- 
pleting volume of the 


EXPOSITOR'S 
DICTIONARY 
OF TEXTS 


THE ARCHBISHOP of 
YORK: 


“The most useful EXPOSITOR’S 
DICTIONARY OF TEXTS.” 


THE BISHOP of 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“It is most suggestive and helpful, 
and it enables one to get quickly 
knowledge of the views of scholars 
and divines of various schools of 
thought. I dip into it at spare 
nements with great benefit. It 
ought to be waxy, useful, not only to 
those who teach, ta ft devout 
students of the Bible whé log 
to ‘launch out into the deep 
and discover the greater mean- 
i even of simple texts. 


ings 
DR. J. G. SIMPSON: 


“Very interesting as a record of 
modern preaching, revealing tho 
gaps in the choice of Texts no 
less than the varied treatment of 
texts that are more popular.” 


DR. DAVID SMITH: 


“Tt seems to me even more 
serviceable than the first volume. 
It is a good idea well executed.” 


DR. W. B. SELBIE: 


* Quite equal to the first volume.” 


‘EXPOSITORY TIMES’ 


“So far as the season has gone, the 
most important volume of sermon 
literature is the second volume of 
THE EXPOSITOR’S DICTION- 
ARY OF TEXTS. . . . There is the 
same surpassing skill in the condens- 
ing of the sermons, and there is the 
same surprising accuracy in the 
references.” 


THE EXPOSITOR’S 
DICTIONARY OF TEXTS 


Complete in 2 volumes 
Nearly 2000 pages 
Over 2,500,000 words 
25- net each volume 








Write for full prospectus, 
post free on application to 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Publishers, Warwick Sq., 
London, E.C. 


‘iET US MAKE NO 
MISTAKE IN THIS 
MATTER”? 





Let us make no mistake in this 
matter. India without a religion 
is an impossible conception. 
India with her present on is 
ceasing to exist. What the 
religion we have to give her? 


OTHER SHEEP 
Harold Begbie, 


Author of 
‘Broken Earthenware’ 
(200th Thousand) and 


“IN THE HAND OF THE 
POTTER.” 


As “BROKEN EARTHENWARE ” 

silenced the critics of Conversion, 

so ‘“‘OTHER SHEEP” answers the 

critics of the Conversion of the 
heathen. 








Hodder & Stoughten : = 
Publishers, London, 6 











—— 


o 


“Mother Carey,” “the most charming 
novel of the year,” is naturally one 
of the best selling books of the 
season. It’s better even than “ Rebecca.” 


MOTHER CAREY 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Second Edition, Illustrated, 6s. 


The Westminster Gazette says:—* Mrs. Wiggins’ 
‘Mother Carey’—our Mother Carey, we should 
all like to call her when once we have made her 
acquaintance. . . . How these children and 
their wonderful mother grow into our hearts! 
. What a picture of motherhood is Mother 
Carey, full of tenderness, love, strength, determin- 
ation, and, above all, of humour! Such a large 
heart, such a wise head, and sucha twinkle in her 
blue eyes! . . . . It is difficult to do 
justice to the delicacy, the distinction of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s work; its humour, its pathos. 
It deals with the commonplace happenings, 
the trivial things of every day; but we see 
them through a rainbow-tinted veil of love 
and sympathy and high endeavour, so 
that the simplest adventure of the 
Carey children becomes trans- 
formed. ‘ Mother Carey ’ 
is a book to enjoy, a 
book to love, and 
a book to be 
«grateful 
for.” 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London. 


[December 9, 19117 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


TANTE 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 6s. 


SrectaTor.— This is an extraordinarily able book.” 

Dar TevecraPx.—In this radiantly sincere and powerful story Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick presents afresh, with poignant accuracy, a perpetually 
recurrent problem of the emotional side of life. ‘Tante’ is a fine piece of 
work, well thought out, well constructed, and full of human nature. It goes 
straight to life for its inspiration and draws character with a firm and sensitive 
touch. There is no possible doubt that it will stand out among the most 
disiinguished novels of the year.” 


TANTE 


Westminster GazeTTe.—“ This entirely fascinating and able novel, which 
marks a fresh stage in the development of one of the most remarkable writers 
of the present day.” 

BrstaxpER.—‘‘I unhesitatingly place it among the best six novels of the 


if TANTE 


Mancuester Guarpran.— One does not know of any woman writing novels 
in England to-day who is capable of anything so imposing in invention and 80 
refined in execution as ‘Tante.’ ‘Tante’ isa remarkable novel, full of brilliant 
things end of beautiful things—the strongest work of a very distinguished 


aul TANTE 


Wortp.— Mrs. de Selincourt is a novelist who goes on from strength to 











strength, ‘Franklin Kane’ was an immense advance upon its predecessor, 
This new book is still stronger. This is a novel immeasurably above the 
average.” 

Puxcu.—*‘ Tante’” is a finely told story, which will live with you a long 


time after you have read it. And for the sake of the elect, who alone will 
appreciate what it means, I will add that it shows Mrs, Sedgwick at her very 


ad TANTE 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 





By the Author of “Ghost Stowes of an Antiquary.” 


MORE GHOST STORIES. By Dr. M. BR. JAMES, 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. 





Memoirs and Letters of the Rt. Hon. 


SIR ROBERT MORIER, G.C.B. 


from 1826-1876 


By his daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. With Portraits. 


2 Vols. 32s. net. 
Dany TeLtecraru.—*‘ Two well-filled volumes, packed with material of the 
very h chest interest to the political student, commendably devoid of padding 
and decoration, and admirably frank in their comment upon the European 


history of the second half of the nineteenth century.’ 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. by Lt.-Col. H. Cc. 
LOWTHER, D.S.0. Fully Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Evexive Stanparp.—“ We can only urge every one to beg, borrow, or steal 
the book and read it.'’ 


MY LIFE STORY. 


Fully Illustrated. 


By EMILY, Shareefa of Wazan. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Darr Te_ecraru.—“ This isa very remarkable book, and one that should 
interest alike those who are fascinated by the romance of reality and those 
= always glad to learn about other races from those possessed of intimate 

owledge.”’ 


MY ADVENTURES 
By MARGUERITE ROBY. 
and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A briviiant exposure of humanitarian humbug.”—-Vanoc in Taz Rereree, 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE. 
' ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of “War and the Arme 
Pianche,” «'The Riddle of the Sands,” etc. 12s. 6d. net. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, MR. JORROCK’S 
HUNT. Illustrated by CECIL ALDIN. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 100 Black-and-White Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21s, net. Edition de Luxe (250 only), £3 3s. net. 


Day TeiecRarn.—“ For the sporting household this will unquestionably 
Prove the Christmas book of the season.’ 


IN THE CONGO. 


With numerous Illustrations 





POETRY OF THE YEAR. 
Emblems of Love. 


5s. net. By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 

On the appearance of Mr. Abercrombie’s first volume, 
“ Interludes and Poems,” some three years ago, he was 
proclaimed by Mr. Robert Bridges (“ The Nation”), Mr. 
Edward Thomas (“ Daily Chronicle”), Mr. John Masefield 
(“ Daily News”), Mr. A. F. Wallis (“Evening Standard”), 
“The Westminster Gazette,” “The Manchester Guardian,” 
“ The Spectator,” “ The Athenseum,” “The Bookman,” and 
the “Daily Telegraph” as a “ great poet,” a “noble poet,” an 
“original poet,” and a “new force in poetry” ; whilst “The 
Times” said, “A remarkable work, and we shall look with 
peculiar anticipation for its successor”; and the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” “ The poet is one whose future work will be 
eagerly looked for.” It is believed that Mr. Abercrombie’s 
new volume will surprise even his previous admirers. 


[Ready Wednesday. 
Psyche. 


3s. 6d. net. By FRANCIS COUTTS, 


“The fruit of a cultivated mind alive to the loveliness 
of Nature.”—Daily Mail. 


Love Peems. 
1s. 6d. net cloth; 2s. net leather. By ALFRED AUSTIN 
Uniform with the Lovers’ Lisprary volumes, containin 
the Love Poems of oe Robert Browning, Edmun 
Holmes, Tennyson, Landor, E. B. Browning, Burns, Suckling, 
Herrick, W. 8. Blunt (Proteus), Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Love Songs from the Greek. 


The Inn of Dreams. 





3s. 6d. net. By OLIVE CUSTANCE, 
Poems. 
5s. net. By MAURICE BARING 





POETRY FOR PRESENTS. 





Poems of William Watson. 


2 vols. 9s. net. 


Poems of Ernest Dowson. 


5s. net. Fifth Edition. 


Poems of Mrs. Meynell. 


3s. 6d. net. 

Later Peems ef Mrs. Meynell. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Peems of A. C. Benson. 
5s. net. 


The City of the Soul. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 
5s. net. New Edition. 





——=s 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


Other People. 


20s. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 
Honey Bee. 
5s. 


Mrs. John Lane’s translation. 
designs by Florence Lundborg. 


Henrietta Taking Notes. 


6s. A novel. By E. CROSBY HEATH. 


AD, 





By ANATOLE FRANCE, 
With 17 beautiful coloured 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HE 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W, 





LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
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“I’m glad of Mr. Barrie.” —Punch. 


PETER AND WENDY 


By J. M. BARRIE. FIFTH EDITION. 6s. 


Punch :—“Hundreds of thousands will be grateful to Mr. Barrie for this 
book.” Daily Mail :—“Mothers and fathers and uncles and aunts will 
biess Mr. Barrie’s name.” James Douglas :—“The play is one ecstasy, 
and the story is another. I am tempted to say that the story is the finer 
ecstasy.” Country Life :—“A book that will take its place beside ‘Alice 
in Wonderland.’” Evening Standard :—“‘Peter and Wendy’ will 
certainly be the Christmas book of the year. It was made 
to have and to give away: for possessing and presenting.” 





A Christmas List of some of the best 
and most Successful Novels of the year 








SHIP’S COMPANY By W. W. JACOBS Ss. 6d. 
THEIR HIGH ADVENTURE By JOHN OXENHAM 6s. 
RED EVE By H. RIDER HAGGARD Gs. 
MOTHER CAREY By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 6s. 
THE CHALLENGE By HAROLD BEGBIE 6s. 
THE OTHER GIRL By CHARLES GARVICE Gs. 
THE WILDERNESS By JOSEPH HOCKING Ss. Gd. 
THE SMUGGLERS By S. R. CROCKETT 6s. 
THE NE’ER DO WELL By REX BEACH Gs. 
THE DOUBTS OF DIANA By EVELYN TEMPEST 6s. 
THE NOTORIOUS MISS LISLE By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS Gs. 
THE LAST LINK By MORICE GERARD Gs. 
CAPTIVE HONOUR By REGINALD EVANS Gs. 
THE LAST OF THEIR RACE By ANNIE S. SWAN Ss. Gd. 
THE EYE OF OSIRIS By AUSTIN FREEMAN 6s. 


Write for Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas Catalogues, mentioning this journal 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.Cc. 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s Xmas Books 


ART AND ILLUSTRATION 


SIEGFRIED and The TWILIGHT of the GODS. 


3y RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR, 
Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 15s. net. 
Previously Published Uniform: THE RHINECOLD AND THE VALKYRIE. 


Standard.—“ Mr. Rackham is a subtle and interesting interpreter of Wagner's genius. The poetry, fancy, and quaintness of the 


epic he follows with unerring skill and unfailing interest for beauty. .. . 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


By P. B. SHELLEY. Illustrated in Colour by CHAS. ROBINSON. 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 18s. net. 
Freeman’s Journal.—“ The illustrations are ideal, characterised by lightness and clearness with delicate colouring and poetic 
beauty.” British Weckly.—* It will be one of the favourite gift-books this season.” 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL, Cheaper Edition, With new matter and Lllustrations. 1 Vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Bcotsman.—*“ Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have never done better work than this. As it stands, the monograph is more than ever attractive.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.1. Fully Illustrated in Colour. 16s. net. 
The Outlook—*“... As a gift book for people of taste the volume could not well be improved upon.” 


Previously Published Uniform 
CATHEDRAL CITIES GF (1) FRANCE (2) SPAIN (3) ENGLAND. 


INDIA. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 
By LOVAT FRASER. (2nd imp.) 16s. net. 
Viscount Mriner in the Times: “The book is, indeed, much more than a biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author 
ranges widely and boldly over the whole field of Indian politics .. . presented in a more complete form, or with greater candour, 
than by any previous writer.” 


[IN NORTHERN MISTS. 


By Dr. F. NANSEN, G.C.V.O., &c. Fully illustrated, with Maps, Plans, ete. 2 vols. 308. net. 
Daily News.—* A work of historical research wide in its scope, thorough, masterly. Daily Telegraph.—* A work at once of 
decp interest and lasting value.” Scotsman.—* A work ef engressing interest.” 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. [ully Illustrated. 158, net. 
British Weekly.—* The book is full of information, and will at once take its place among the standard authorities on Labrador.” 
The Olserver.—* Mr. Prichard has an excellent turn for easy and vivid narrative, and his picture of the desolation of the land 
is fascinating in its strangeness. . .. He has written an admirable book. It is well arranged. It is clear and informing. 
It is extraordinarily interesting, and it has a literary style very uncommon in books of travel.” 




















THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN 
GIBSON, R.A. Edited by T. MATTHEWS. Fully 
lilustrated. 416s. Gel. net. 

Shi field Tas | Telegveph,—* Written with an ingenuousness and naiveté that 


iTesistibie 


CN THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
By E. GORDON CRAIG. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 
(Edition de Luxe, 26s, net.) 

THE NATION AND ITS ART 


TREASURES. Ly R.C. WITT, M.A., F.8.A. 1s, net. 


THE BOOK GF BURIED TREASURE 
By R. D. PAINE. Fully Illustrated. 10s, net. 
Evening Slandard.—*‘ A fascinating subject worthily handled.” 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE 


WORLD. ByF.A.TALBOT. Fully Illustrated. 6s, net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


EDMUND GOSSE. &s. net. 





The Great Engravers. 
Artistic Reproductions of Their Principal Works, Edited by 
ARTHUR M. HIND. 2s. 6d. net each. 





Now Ready. () DURER; (2) MANTEGNA; (3) J. R. SMITH, 
(4) WATTEAU; (5) GOYA; (6) VAN DYCK. 
Little Books About Old 
Furniture. 


By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVBIRS-HOPKINS, Ilus- 
trated. Each 29, Gd. net. 
(1) TUDOR TO STUART; (2) QUEEN ANNE. 


ee 


THREE NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. I. AVE! 
By GEORGE MOORE. 6s. 
Westminster Gazetts.—** George Moore isalways an artist. The reading of the 
book was a sheer joy. It is true literature.” 
T.P.’s Weekly.—** No modern writer gives one the impression of the revelatien 
of personality so clearly as this brilliant novelist and critic of life.” 


MY VAGABONDAGE. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. (2nd Imp.) 8s, 6d. net. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 


By GEORGE ACORN. Preface by A. C. Benson, M.A. 6s. 


THE WAR GOD. 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS 
MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dupensy 
LAURA CanoLInE GROSVENOR 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE Amper Rexvug 
A LIKELY STORY. Ww. pz Morgan 
JUGGERNAUT E. F. Benson 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Brerersomu 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Kanzr GJetizrvr 
LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. Parrenson 
THE SECRET GARDEN Mrs. Honason Burnert 


(Illustrated in Colour by Cuarizes Rosinson.) 











THE DOP DOCTOR Imp) Ricnarp Deman 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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FROM HODDER and STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIST, 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS 


CUT OUT THIS LIST after marking with a X any books in which 
you are specially interested and forward it to the publishers, 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 








They will be happy to send you, post free, their detailed list of new theological and 
religious publications, and any prospectuses dealing with the books specially marked. 


These hooks may be obtained of any bookseller. 
Please send me particulars of the following books : 


The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts. ‘Two volumes, nearly 2,000 pages. The 
best Christmas present for a preacher. 25s. net each. 
The Way Everlasting. By the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 6s. 
The First Christian Century. By Professor Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 2s. 6d. net 
The Psychology of the Christian Soul. By the Rev. GEORGE STEVEN. 
M.A. (Edin.). The Cunningham Lectures. 6s, 
The Enterprise of Life. By the Rev. J. R. P. SCLATER, M.A. 5s. net, 
Studies of St. Paul and His Gospel. By the Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIDE, 
M.A., D.D. 6s. net. 
Reasons and Reasons. By the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 5s. 
...Christ on Parnassus: Lectures on Art, Ethic, and Theology. By the Rev. 
Principal P. T. FORSYTH, D.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
...Christian Counsel. By the Rev. Principal DAVID SMITH, D.D., Author of 
“The Days of His Flesh.” 5s. 
The Interpreter’s Commentary on the Epistles. By Professor JOHN EDGAR 
McFADYEN, D.D. Vol. 1, The First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians. 6s. 
Other Sheep. By HAROLD BEGBIE. A companion volume to “Broken 
Earthenware.” 6s, 
....The Spirit and the Bride. By the Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 6s. 

..... Bible Studies in Living Subjects. By the Rev. AMBROSE SHEPHERD, D.D. 


3s. 6d. net 
The Winds of God: A Study of Nineteenth Century Thought in Relation 
to Faith. By the Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
Evangelical Christianity: Its History and Witness. Edited by the Rev. 
Principal W. B. SELBIE, D.D. 6s. 
The Church and the Divine Order. By the Rev. Professor JOHN OMAN, 
M.A., D.D. 6s, 
Miracles and Christianity. By Professor JOHANNES WENDLAND. Trans- 
lated by Professor H. R. Mackintosh, D.D. 6s. 
Happiness. By the Rev. Professor HUGH BLACK, M.A., D.D. 2s. net. 
Social Advance: Its Meaning, Method, and Goal. 3y the Rev. DAVID 
WATSON. 5s. 
The Work of the Ministry. By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D. 
6s. net. 
wsseees-New Testament Evangelism. By the Rev. T. B. KILPATRICK, D.D. 5s. 
Via Sacra. By the Rev. T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Religious Thought in Holland During the 19th Century. By the Rev. J. H. 
MACKAY, M.A, : 6s. 
The Book of Job and the Problem of Suffering. By the Rev. BUCHANAN 
BLAKE, B.D. 6s. 


Continued on following page— 
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Continued from previous page. 
Biography. 


.Lady Victoria Campbell: A Memoir. By LADY FRANCES BALFOUR. 
Illustrated, 6s. nct. 

Later Letters of Marcus Dods, D,D. Sclected and edited by his son MARCUS, 
DODS. A companion volume to “‘ The Early Letters of Marcus Dods.” 6s. 
Dr, McLaren of Manchester. By E. T. McLAREN, Illustrated, 6s. 
W. G. Elmslie,D,D.: A Memoir. By SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, —— 
3s. 6d. 

The Life of Dr. Arthur Jackson of Manchuria. By the Rev. A. J. COSTAIN, 
M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. Wm. WATSON, M.A. Illustrated 2s. net. 





sesseeeee TE Hope of the Gospel, By the Rev. J. D. JONES, B.D. (Bournemouth). 6s, 
quecesees The Creation Story in the Light of To-day. By CHARLES WENYON, MD. 
3s. 6d. 
tenons The Gospel of St. Matthew. By the Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 
New volume of the Analysed Bible. 3s. 6d. 
Saeena tad Messages of the Bible. By the Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D., Vol. 1, 
tenesis 20 Esther ; Vol. II., Job to Malachi. 8s. 6d. each. : 
ceca The Teaching of the Lesson, 1912. By the Rev. G, CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
D.D. Is. net. | 
er Pulpit Prayers. By the Rev. ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. Second Series. 
75. 6d, 
dive The Church and the New Age. By the Rev. HENRY CARTER, M.A. Qs, 6d net. 
ws. 50Cial Aspects of the Cross. By the Rev. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D., 
LL.D. 2s. 6d. net. . 
peevenass The Cardinal Elements of the Christian Faith. By the Rev. Prof. D. S. ADAM, 
B.D. 6s, 
gooseeses In a Wonderful Order: A Study of Angels, By the Rev. J. HOWARD 
SWINSTEAD, M.A. 2s. 6d net. 
sessseeee THe Mysteries of Grace. By the Rev. JOHN THOMAS, M.A, 6s. 
sessseeee DHE Beauty of Self Control. By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 8s. 6d. ' 
avesenont The Church of Christ in Corea. By MALCOLM C. FENWICK. 3s. 6d. 
bissiseiatice Silver Chains. By the Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG, 3s. 6d. 
veseeeses Life Worth While. By F. A. ATKINS. Is. 6d. 
Little Books on SRReligion. 
seveseees Factors of Faith in Immortality. [Dy the Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D- 
ls. net: 
.....Dr. Lindsay Alexander. By E. T. MCLAREN. Is. net. 
..The Mystery of Pain. By JAMES HINTON. With Introduction by R. H. 
Hutton, Is, net. 


New and Revised Editions of Famous Works. 


veseveeee De Death of Christ. By the Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. A new and 











revised edition containing “The Atonement and The Modern Mind.” 6s. 
q 

vsseeee THe Feast of the Covenant. By the Rev. Principal DAVID SMITH, D.D. 

New and revised edition. 3s. 6d. 
cvsecenes The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. By the Rev. Prof. R. J. KNOWLING, 

D.D. New and revised edition. 7s. 6d. 
Name tielaniess — ———— 

Address — chain alin 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


 Witmw 
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The Season’s Best Colour Books 


EDMUND DULAC 


ANDERSEN. With 28 
Paintings in Colour by 
EDMUND DULAC 


Special Edition £5 5s. net, 
only a few copies remain: 
Edition de Luxe. £2 2s. net 
(all sold). Cloth i5s, net 
“Mr. Edmund Dulac is probably to-day 
the most beautiful of all our illus 
trators. His pictures in the ‘Han 

Andersen’ look as if they were painted 
with the dust of sapphires and opals. He 
can nomore go wrong in colourthan gems can 
.. These exquisite creations.”--Morning Post. 
“This artist has been advancing year by 
year ever more surely towards the perfect 
art of the illustrator. . . ‘Hans Andersen’ 
is, at last, perfectly illustrated—here is 
the cause for triumph.”—The Standard, 
“Mr ODulac’s is remarkable’ work, 
worthy of careful study.”—Athencewm, 
“Never, we think, has Andersen 
been more ably interpreted.”—Spectator, 





HUGH THOMSON 


THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL. BY RICHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
W th 25 Paintings in Colour 
by HUGH THOMSON 
Edition de Luxe £2 2s. 
net. Cloth 15s. net 
“ The illustrations aro worthy of the pages 
of this beautiful gift book, for they are 
exquisite. . . . Each one is a little picture 
worthy of a frame.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Sheridan’s folk live and move and dress 
and behave in these drawings as if Mr. 
Thomson were merely’ giving a 
faithful pictorial record of tho 
life around) him.” — Daily Mail. 
+ Tee. Hugh Thomson’s pictures 
are delightful. He has _sonever 
done more delicate work.” —The Standard. 





JAMES THORPE 





THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
by IZAAK WALTON. With 


30 Plates in Colour by 
JAMES THORPE, Edition de 
Luxe £2 2s. net. Cloth 15s. net 


“To all lovers of ‘Old Izaak’s’ great work 
they will afford a genuine pleasure, for 
the drawings are all natural and ‘hit off’ 
exactly the dress and dwellings of the 
time no less than the meadows and the 
trees and the streams with which 
Walton was so familiar. . . . As regards 
the get-up of the edition generally, it 
only remains to add that printer and 
yublishers have each done their best and 
have given us a book which is a veritable 
thing of beauty and will to many 
be a joy for ever.”—Westminster Gazette. 


FRANK REYNOLDS 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY 
of DAVID COPPERFIELD 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
With 20 Paintings in Colour 
by FRANK REYNOLDS,R.IL, 
the famous illustrator of 


Mr. Pickwick. Edition de Luxe 
£2 2s. net. Cloth 15s. net 





“A charming volume not unworthy 
of a masterpiece.” —Spectator, 
“ Mr, Reynolds may be congratulated in the 
most COrdial terms. .. . We fancy nobody, 
will be inclined to quarrel with David 
as here rendered, both in his boyish days 
and later in his career, whilst the faces 
of his nurse, of old Peggotty, of Mr. 
Murdstone, of Mr. Micawber, and the 
rest of the well-remembered circle, linnedse 
skilfully ped cc expressively as to form 


~% complete index to the complexities of 


their lives and characters as revealed in 
the book.” —Westminster Gazette. 


E. F. BRICKDALE 





THE IDYLLS OF THE 
KING. By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. With 21 Paint 
ingsinColour by ELEANOF 
F. BRICKDALE, Cloth 15s 
net. Edition de Luxe £2 2s. net 


“ Miss Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale 
wanders into the land of romance with 
a power of imagination that opens most, 
if not all, of its doors to her, and a 
command of draughtsmanship and colour 
that enables her to record what she sees 
in a beautiful manner. Her water-colours 
illustrating Tennyson’s IDYLLS OF THE 
KING. . . . are quite among the best 
interpretations of Tennyson which 
have been done.” — Connoisseur. 


TheARUNDEL LIBRARY 


(1) VAN DYCK, By Lionel 
Cust. (2) BOTTICELLI, By 
A. E. Oppe. Two new vols: 
of the Arundel Library 
of Great Masters. Each 
with 25 Illustrations in 


colour. Edition de Luxe £3 3s. 
neteach. Cloth Ed, 15s. net each 
“The new book on Sandro Botticelli by 
Mr. Adolf Paul Oppé will be welcomed by 
all who appreciate the work of the great 
Florentine painter. Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing so beautiful a book.”—Sphere. 
“Excellent pieces of colour-printing. Mr. 
Cust is one of the highest authorities on his 
subject, and is, in addition, an exceed 

ingly pleasant writer, so that his notes ar 

very muclf to the purpose.”—Guardian. 





Write for Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas Catalogues, mentioning this journal 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Illustrated in Colour by Famous Artists 


AWINDOW INTHRUMS 


By J. M. BARRIE 


A New Presentation Edition 
with Illustrations in Colour 
by A. C. MICHAEL, 6s. net 


“A beautiful and worthily illustrated 
edition of Mr. Barrie’s celebrated work.” 
What gives character and distinction to 
this edition, apart from the satisfaction 
derived from good paper and printing, 
the work of a very clever artist. A. 
Michael supplies eleven illustrations, 
and each one is a picture in_ itself. 
The artist is singularly happy in his 
portraits . . . We can conceive 

no more acceptable Christmas gift than 
this edition of “A Window in Thrums” 





is 
c. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Plates in Colour by 
A. C. MICHAEL, and 
other Illustrations. 6s. net 


“Mr. A. Michael’s coloured illustrations to 
the new edition of Dicken’s ‘Christmas 
Carol’ are delightful. The cheerful, fes- 
tive spirit is everywhere in the atmosphere 
of the illustrations, as in that of the book, 
and the figure of little Tim makes just the 
right sort of appeal to sentiment which 
forms so excellent a contrast to the rest. 
This is a gift book which is bound to 
be widely popular.”—Westminster Gazette, 
“Are a great and complete success. 
They have a robustly joyous quality in 
them that makes for happiness,” —Outlook 





The POWER of the DOG 


With 20 Plates in Colour by 
MAUD EARL, With des- 
criptive chapters by 
A. CROXTON SMITH 


Limited Edition de Luxe £33s.net 
Special Half-bound 
vellum edition 25s. net 


“Delicious collection of twenty coloured 
reproductions of Miss Maud LEarl’s 
work.”—Daily Express. “A most charm- 
ing volume. .. a delightful keep-sake 
for dog-lovers, and it ought to be 
one of the most successful gift 
books of the year.”— Daily Mirror 





THE LADY OF 
THE DECORATION 


With Illustrations in Colour 
by WAKANA UTIGAWA. 
6s. net 


The only illustrated edition of “The Lady 
of the Decoration.” A book that will live for 
ever. Through this remarkable series of let- 
ters, which the Westminster Gazette describes 
as “so real and vivid that we hardly know 
where fiction begins and reality ends,” 
there runs, says the writer in Punch, 
one of the daintiest love stories I, in a long 
experience, have read—a row of pearis 
strung on a silken cord of bright 
narrative and description.” 








The GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF SONGS AND LYRICS 


By FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE. With 18 
Illustrations in Colour 

6s. nei 


The best Illustrated Edition of “Tho 
Golden Treasury.” The size and format 
of the present volume, and the pictures 
with which it is replete, by such artists as 
Hugh Thomson, W. J. Neatby, Heath 
Robinson, Dudley Hardy, &c., enhance its 
attractiveness to an extraordinary degree, 
and render it a possession to be envied, 











BELOW ZERO 


A Travesty of Winter Sport. 
Pictures by NOEL POCOCK 
With Songs adapted 
to the occasion by 
A. E. JOHNSON. 7s. 6d. ne; 


“With its clever pictures, its skits, and 
its amusing verses, it succeeds admirably 
in its intention of providing laughter for 
the festive season.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
“ Artist and writer are clever and amusing, 
+. . The volume is certainly produced in 
mostattractive manner.” —Liverpool Courie, 





Write for Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas Catalogues, mentioning this journal 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
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FROM HODDER and STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


LADY VICTORIA CAMPBELL 


LADY VICTORIA CAMPBELL: A 
Memoir. By LADY FRANCES 
BALFOUR, Illustrated. 6s. net 


CLAUDIUS CLEAR in The British Weekly :~— 
*‘Lady Frances Balfour has commemorated her 
sister, Lady Victoria Campbell, in a biography of 
singular interest and charm. The book is pre- 
eminently religious in its tone and matter, and it 
is also delightfully human. The elements of 
courage and humour and heroic endurance and 
true atfection are led in a fascinating way. 
Lady Victoria Campbell moved by right among the 
highest in the land, and their names and words are 
not wanting, but it is with her humble friends that 
the biographer is most concerned. Such a blendin 
of high and low, of rich and poor, of Establish 

Presbyterians and Dissenting Presbyterians, and 
Anglicans of various kinds I have never seen. 
- - « It was well that this book should 
have been written, and it stands like a 
silver column on an unforgotten grave.” 





GEORGE BORROW 


The Letters of GEORGE 
BORROW to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society 
Edited by T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 7/6 net 


“‘We have here the raw stuff, not only of ‘The 
Bible in Spain,’ but of an unwritten ‘Bible in 
Russia,’ ... while this volume is an indispens- 
able supplement to ‘The Bible in Spain,’ it 
stands upon its own feet, and ought to have a place 
upon any shelf of Borrow.’’—Daily Cagonicle. ‘If 
auyone, by the way, still doubts whe Borrow was 
really a Christian, let them read here, and they can 
hardly question his sincerity further.""—Daily Mail, 





F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


THE KEEPER OF THE ROBES 
BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
Fully Illustrated 16s. net 


“*We owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Frank- 
fort Moore for presenting a work of the deepest 
interest in a most attractive form.’’—lvening 
Standard. “Every woman will take pleasure in 
Mr. F. Frankfort Moore's delightful memory of 
Fanny Burney with its most interesting and 
eumptuously reproduced illustrations.’’ — Ladies* 
Field. “ A charming volume which recaptures with 
notable skill the atmosphere and surroundings of the 
Court.”—Standard, ‘‘ This book is delightful, full 
of pleasant, discursive reading.""—Daily Chronicle, 





ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE FEAST OF ST. FRIEND 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. Author of 
“The Old Wives’ Tale,” etc. 
Boxed 23. 6d. net 


“In this vellum-bound volume Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has embodied in very readable form some 
thoughts on the subject of the modern Christmas, 
Something, he tells us, has happened to Christ- 
mas, or to our hearts, or to both... . A more ap: 
propriate gift to this Festival of Friendship it would 
be cult to imagine.” —Birmingham Daily Post, 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EMILY 
BRONTE. 2 Volumes. Vol 1.—The 
Complete Poems of EMILY BRONTE. 
Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER, with 
an Introductory Essayby W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. Vol. 2—Wuthering Heights. 
With an introduction by CLEMENT 
SHORTER, and many Facsimiles of Emily 
Bronté’s Handwiiting. 6s. net each, 
“This beautiful edition of Emily Bronté's works is 
limited to 1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain and 
the United States of America. Both Charlotte and 
Emily have their separate bands of admirers. . . . 
It is wellthat Emily Bronté should have her 
partisans, and it is time also that she should have 
a separate presentation of her pullished work, 
It has long been my ambition to offer this 


to that select public which to-day constitutes 
itself a Bron cult,” — Crement Sorter 





HERBERT TRENCH 


LYRICS AND NARRATIVE 


POEMS. By HERBERT TRENCH 
With Photogravure Portrait 5s. net 


This is the first collected and revised edition of 
Mr, Herbert Trench’s work. ‘‘ Deirdre Wedded’ 
sets Mr. Trench very high among the poets of his 
age; we believe that it will come to set him hich 
among the poets of any age. ... ‘Apollo and the 
Seaman’ is of equal excellence. Mr. Trench is a 
poet of rare faculties; at his best, he speaks 
with the only true _ authority.’ — Nation, 
“*Apollo and the Seaman’ is a poem which 
will certain! outlast, even es Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony outlasts the popular ephe 
meral of our day.”—George Bernard Shaw 





MY ROYAL CLIENTS 


BY XAVIER PAOLI 


Illustrated 12s. net 


“This fascinating volume by * the protector of Kings’ 
isin greatdemand. M, Paoli has drawn for us the 
most convincing set of portraits of European prin- 
ces that the world has seen,’"—Evening Standard, 
“It is no light task to do the work as M. Paoli has 
always done it; and in such a way as to make rea) 
friends of many of his kings and queens, and grate 
ful clients of all of them.’”’—Times. ‘“ Most enter 
taining reading. M. Paoli is a man of a quick wit 
and of the keenest powers of observation, and what 
he has to tell of his ‘ Royal Clients’ wants nothing 
in piquancy. His favourites, one presumes, 
were Queen Victoria, King Edward VII., and 
the Empress of Austria.” — Morning Post, 





LILIAN WHITING 


THE BROWNINGS: 
THEIR LIFE AND ART 


BY LILIAN WHITING 
Illustrated 12s. net 


“To Miss Whiting, whose acquaintance with 
the only son of the poets and whose knowledge 
of their wide circle of American friends 
have enabled her to impart a_ personal 
touch to their biography, the thanks of all 
lovers of the Brownings are due.”—Scotsman. 
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Dr. J. S. CARROLL 


IN PATRIA. An Exposition of 
‘Dante’s Paradiso.” By J. S, 
CARROLL, M.A., D.D. 
Unit-rm wih ‘Exiles of Eternity’ 
and ‘Prisoners of Hope.’ 10s. 6d. cet 


“This volume furnishes the reader with just the 
sort and measure ef exposition, appreciation, 
aud other aid that he q " — Beot 
wdinary British readers ef Bente, for whom I 
spesk as one of them, wl be to acknew- 
lodge a deep debt of gratitude te Br. John 8. Car- 
rell, wko, in the conek volameof his Dantean 
took (‘In Patria’), has so far as is now 
posse resoustrueted the vanisbed universe of 
thouylet and retigien of which the ‘ Paradso’ is 
the condeased and cryptic literary expression. . . . 
Lewes, OS & esuceesser of Baute in the line of 
Cheietian thought aed expwiemoe, he conducts the 


reader up the gittermg — of Dante's 
Heaven i fe is avn ‘ Exposition.” And 


au exposition so clear and full as this 
is just what was wanted.” — Glasgow Herald 








JUSTIN McCARTHY 


IRISH RECOLLECTIONS, by 
JUSTIN McCARTHY 





Iliustrated. 10s. 6d. cet 
ba Welcome alike io students of literature and of 
Irieb affairs. ... Mr. Justin M’Carthy’s book 


abennds, of course, in personal aneedete, and it is 
& fund of entertainment in its ehoice portrayal 
of irish conventions.” — Liverpool Daily Post. 
“The Ireland he recalls here is a land devoted to 
literature, music, art; a land whose voung intellec- 
tusis stood amazed that the country to whose liter- 
2ry giants they were devoted devdilasude Ireland 
so adly.' —Daily Graphic. “A charming picture ofa 
golden time when all the world was young.’ —Times 


CHARLES ROWLEY 


FIFTY YEARS OF WORK 
WITHOUT WAGES, by 
CHARLES ROWLEY, M.A,, 





J.P. Illustrated, 12s. Gd. net 
“Mr. Rowley has made his volume a gallery of in- 
twesting and beautiful pictures, To all persons 


int;vcsted in the social progress of great industrial 
communities the work is invaluable, for it gives the 
results of personal experience, And to Englishmen 
“bo take pride in the artistic developments which 
have synchronized with that ess it is an inter- 
esting and fascinating record.”’—Manchester Courier 


DR. D. MACMILLAN 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
SCOTTISH PEOPLE. BY 
DONALD MACMILLAN, 
M.A., D.D. With Maps, 
Just Published. 10s. Gd. net 


“ Between the longer and more elaborate histori 

such as that of Mr. Hume Brown, and the smal 
volumes mostly intended for the use of schools, 
the author @iscerns a gap which the present work 
is intended to occugy. Dr. Macmillan’s aim, like 





the title he has chosen, suggests some analogy 
with J. BR. Green’s well-known example. e 
devotes much attention to the growth of 
popular institutions and the social condi- 
tion of the people,” — Westminster Gasette, 


D,.D.S. MARGOLIOUTH 





THE POETICS of ARISTOTLE 
By D. S. MARGOLIOUTH 
Laudian Professor of Arabic for- 
merly Craven and Ireland Schelar in 
the University of Oxferd, 10s 6d. cet 


“A most remarkable solution. . « Dr. Mar- 
geliouth handles beth text and interpretation _ 
extraordinary freshness and pewer. . - ~ Mr 


Srensex WILKINSON in the Morning Post. “ This 
is an extraordinary boek. . Itis remsrkable 
im the first place as a mere monument of learning. 
. it is remagkable in the second place for its 
rigorous re-exanrination of received ideas. 
makes one realize afsesh how inexhaustible the 
study of these anciest master - pioces really is. 
. .—Pror. Gruner? Meaxtat iv - ty —2+ 
Guardian, “There are few commentaries on 
bs from which a persevering student will learn 
more, and perh: none in witch so keen anc 
wide-awake an intellect tracks so relentless! the 
movements of one of the great minds o the 
world on a subject of universal and abiding in 
terest.” —Dr. Jauxs Dexwer inthe British Weekly. 


CHARLES GARVICE 


A FARM IN CREAMLAND 


ByCHARLES GARVICE. Beautiiuily 
printed, bound, and illustrated. 78. 6d. net 


“ This idyllic book.”"—The Academy. “. « + ye | 
Garvice has succeeded in transferring to print auc 
paper many of the most chayacteristic but elusive 
charms of the country life, and his publishers have 
treated his material with preper generesity by — 
ducing as pleasant-looking asd weil -flbustrate: = 
beok as ever was devoted to the celebration of life 
fm the openair. . . .”—Daily Telegraph. _ En- 
tertaining and instroctive. . ... Mr. Garvice 
keeps us interested to the very Inst. . + - ~ 
most readable and well-written book. It is fres 

and breezy, really redolent of the moor and Bout 1- 
wost wind,” —Spectator, 





Sir_GEO. _NEWNES 


THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE 
NEWNES by HULDA 
FRIEDERICHS. lDlustrated. 6s. 


“Sir George Newnes, as delineated in this emi- 
neatly readable em te one of those com- 
paratively rare men who have the flair for providing 
the public with what it wants. When the history of 
modern journaliem cemes te be written, Sir George 
ee will oceupy a notable nicho in it. ° 
€ was an educator as well as a purveyor of amure- 
ment, and he never teuched anything which was 
not wholesome aud clean. A book which does full 
— to its subject, and which makes appeal 
almost every class of reader. It might take 

a place beside Smiles’ ‘Self Help.’ ”’—Scotsman 





HECTOR MACPHERSON 





THE INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF SCOT- 
LAND By HECTOR 
MACPHERSON. 6s. 


“The able author of ‘A Century of In 
tellectual Development’ here oonfines his 
attention to his native country. Scotland 
regarded from this point of view, offers 
avery extensive ficld to the inquirer.”"—The Times 
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DARTON’S FINE ART GIFT BOOKs 


The most delightful beoks for presents, beautifully printed on superfine 


paper and illustrated by eminent artists. 
or 10s. 


bound in cloth, gilt top, 6s.; 


The New Volume Just Published. 


CAPTIVE ROYAL CHILDREN 
By G. I. WHITHAM. 
Blustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
*Exceedingly well told. .. . The illustrations are charming.”’"—Truth. 
Miss Whitham is at her best.””—Church Times, 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Author of “Captain Margaret,” &c. 
Dilustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


“It contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy 
wants to know about, It is indeed a delightful volume.”’—Truth, 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by JOHN W. HALES, 
Numerous Illustrations by A. G4. WALKER, Sculptor. 
[8rd Edition. 

“Wiss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with 
taste and discretion. It can have been no light labour to set forth in simple, 
equable prose the linked sweetness, long drawn out, of Spenser's ‘ Fatvrie 
Queene,’ and the latter-day child may well feel much the same gratitude to 
her as those of another generation must have felt towards Charles and Mary 
Lamb, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Kingsley.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 


NOBLE KNIGHTS 
Stories from Sir THOMAS MALORY’S “ Morte Darthur,” by 
MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
With Mlustrations from drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
[2nd Edition. 
“An admirable piece of work.”—Athenzrum, 
“The Arthurian legends have never been told in simpler fashion than in this 
altogether charming volume.”—Queen. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS 
A Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. 
8. R. CROCKETY. 

Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND 


UNDINE 
Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
“The anonymous translation is the good old standard one, 
bo subsequent versions.’’—Times, 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 

Introduction by 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 

Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. [3rd Edition, 

“Of new editions of old favourites the palm must be given, we think, to this 
sollection of l:iry Tales from Grimm, . . . We do not think a better edition 
has appeared,’’—eview of Reviews, 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD 

By Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. 

With numerous Illustrations by A. T. hL WES. 

“Ono of the most delightful and fascinating books that ever delighted a bird- 
loving reader. "’—Daily News. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
SIR TOADY LION WITH THOSE OF 


GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH 
By 8. R. CROCKETT. 
lllustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Edited with Introduction by MARY E. PALGRAVE, 
Illustrated by F. M. RUDLAND. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Admirals All,” &. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RB.I. 
‘A really fine book and effectively illustrated. Mr. Newbolt has done his 
cas wen and Mr, Gordon Browne has illustrated the book delightfully.”— 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY 

With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

2nd Edition, with additional Rhymes and Illustrations. 

**Every conceivable nursery rhyme is herein gathered tozether, beautifully 
illustrated. The collection is certainly the most perfect that has ever been 
made.’’—School Guardian. 

“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have 
seen.’'— Westminster Gazette 


By 
[5th Edition. 


[2nd Edition. 
Vastly superior 


[2nd Edition. 





Each volume handsomely 
6d. in calf or tree calf. 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [Illustrated by A. G, WALKER, 
Sculptor. 

_ Very well re-told .. 

literature.”"—Daily Mail. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN 
Introduction by EDWARD CLODD. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.L. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK 

By MARY MACLEOD. 

Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. 

Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 

“Mr. Sidney Lee, a quite unimpeachable authoritr, strongly recommends 
this new volume, for which indeed Miss Mary Macleod’s literary reputation 
will commend a favourable hearing. This new rendering has been very well 
done. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations add another charm to a very attrac. 
tive book.”"—Spectator. 

“Miss Mary Macleod has followed the plot more closely 
Charles Lamb, and a charming book of stories is the result.”’- 

This volume, now in its 5th edition, has already been published 

in several languages. 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN 
Old Tales of Greece. By E. F. BUCKLEY. 
FRANK PAPE. 


A WONDER BOOK OF BEASTS 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by MAR 
GARET CLAYTON, 


ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS 
By ANNE and JANE TAYLOR and ADELAIDE O'KEEFE. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
Hlustrated by FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH 
Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
_Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


+ anexcellent introduction to the treasures of the old 


than Mary and 
Truth, 


Illustrated by 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
Retold from Chaucer and Others. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON., 
Introduction by Dr. FURNIVALL. 
Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


**No child who reads this book, or hears it read aloud, is l’kely to forget it,” 
—The Spectator, 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE 
By 8. R. CROCKETT. 
Profusely illustrated by GORDON BROWN3, R.L. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS, and daintily 
Illustrated by FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. 


“A charming book. The one ambition of Mr. Lucas’ authors is to be 
interesting, and they succeed very well.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Beautifully printed, illustrated, and bound,’’—Schoolmaster, 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES 
By MARY MACLEOD. : 
Introduction by Professor DOWDEN. Numerous Illustrations 
by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by FRANCIS D, BED- 
FORD. 


ANOTHER BOOK OF VERSES FOR 


CHILDREN 
Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS, Mlustrated by F,D. 
BEDFORD. 


RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


“Mr. E. V. Lucas has deliberately set himself to capture hearts while young 
and tender. ... In twenty years he will have become such a power tue 
land as to be a national danger, and his new work, ‘ Runaways and ¢ astaways, 
is only another step towards this enviable destiny.”’—Times, 


——— 
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~ CHATTERBOX 


“ Still holds its own as first favourite,”"—Scotsman 
50 New 416 Twelve 
over pations. Large Pages. Coloured Pilates. 


Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth, Bevelled, Gilt Edges, 5s. 
Weekly Numbers, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 3d. 
The Times says :—‘* ‘Chatte rbox’ is one of the best children’s books 


we have seen. 
WHY? WHY ? 
CHATTERBOX is the Best The Proprietors of this wonder- 


fully popular volume have con- 
sistently made it their sole aim 
to give the public most excep- 
tional value. 
CHATTERBOX 


SUNDAY SUNDAY 


416 Large Pages. 4 Coloured Pilates. 


250 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“SUNDAY.” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth, 
Bevelled Gilt Edges, 5s. 

Weekly Numbers, 3d.: Monthly Parts, 3d. 


“A difficult problem solved as well as it can be anywhere.”"—Spectator, 
“We can imagine nothing better.”—The Times. 


FOR THE PRIZE 22% 


1 Coloured Plates and over 70 other Original Pictures. Bound 
to suit all tastes. 1s. 2d, Paper; 1s. 6d., Pictorial Boards; 2s., 
Cloth; 2s. 6d., Cloth Gilt. 

“It would be difficult to find a better book.” —Westminster Gazette. 


LEADING STRINGS 
THE BABY’S ANNUAL 
LARGE TYPE. EASY WORDS. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d.; Illustrated Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 
“Nothing could be better.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


for Money ever offered. 
yal) as. Volume of CHATTER- 
BOX contains more than 
3 Ordinary 3s. 6d. Books 


CHATTERBOX 


WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE TiMES Rook GLus, 
376 to 384 Oxford Street, 
issued a Handsome 


cr 
has just 
lilustrated Christmas Catalogue 
of 300 pages, which forms not 
only a guide to the books issued 
specially for Christmas Gifts 
but a complete annotated guide 
to all the best Books published 
during the year. These are 
carefully arranged under con- 


venient and numerous head- 
ings, so that the possessor can 
turn at once to books on any 
subject. Sent Post Free on 


application. 








HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 


motto, ete. Artistic and eriginal work, from 17s. 6d. 
Specimens sent free, 


. Marvellous value. 
Henry G. Ward, 49, Gt. Portland Street, London, W 








CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Thoroughly Up-to-Date Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, in 10 vols. 
Apply to your Bookseller for Cash Prices. 

LORD CURZON says:—‘‘I have for many years possessed and 
made constant use of the previous edition, and I have always re- 
garded it as the most concise, scholarly, and useful compendium of 
universal knowledge any where to be found within a similar compass.” 
CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Thoroughly Revised Edition. Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco,15s. 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all nations, from 
the Remotest Time to the Present Day. 

“*Full of information. . . . The examples we have tested give just 
the essential facts required from such a work.”—Spectator. 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 

3 vols., cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net; -moroceo, £2 Ss. net. 

A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the 

English Tongue from the Earliest times to the Present Day, 

with Specimens of their Writing. With nearly 300 Portraits. 
CHAMBERS’S Large-Type ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Cloth, 12s. 6d.; half-morocco, 18s. sie 

A Library Dictionary giving the Explanation, Pronunciation, 

and Etymology of Words; together with Compound Phrases, 

Technical Terms in use in the Arts and Sciences, &c. 
CHAMBERS’S 20th CENTURY DICTIONARY 

1220 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-bound, 5s.; half-moroceo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Over 100,000 references. . 
Pronouncing. Etymological. Explanatery. § lustrated 


CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY 
Comprising the words in use from the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day. 741 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

STOKES’ Cyclopzdia of Famitiar Quotations 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; half-moroceo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Will prove of immense value to Teachers, Public Speakers, 
Legal and Literary Men, and Readers generally. 


LORNA DOONE. R. D. BLACKMORE. 10s. 6d. net. ’ 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browns, with 13 original Drawings 
in Colour, and 60 exquisite Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 

‘*Blackmore’s fine story has never received more Fe ge 
treatment than at the hands of Mr. Browne. Printing, binding, and 
baper are all alike beyond reproach.”— World, 

** Here is a noble present.”—Morning Leader. 

Mrs. Meade’s NEW books for young people are EXCLU- 


SIVELY published by W. and RK. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 


FOR DEAR DAD L.T. MEADE 6s. 
A delightful story ofa schoolgirl’s devotion to her invalid father. 
GIRLS OF MERTON COLLEGE L. T. MEADE 5s. 
“*A capital tale. The life of the girls, their studies, amusements, 
and temptations, are drawn with skill and sympathy, and the charac- 
terisation is lifelike.”—Hdinburgh News, 
THE DOCTOR’S CHILDREN L. T. MEADE 32s. 61. 
** The reader is introduced toa delightful family, and is permitted 
to see British home life at its best.”—Glasgow News, 
A BUNCH OF COUSINS. L. T. MEADE 2s. Gd. 
A splendid book for younger children. 
A SCHOOLGIRL OF MOSCOW MAY BALDWIN 5s. 
**Miss Baldwin has opened cut a new and interesting vein in the 
matter of school stories for giris, — as she does the most intimate 
and living pictures of the life lived by schoolgir!s in other countries.”— 
utlook. 
THE GIRL’S ETON MAY BALDWIN 3s. 6d. 
The story of two cousins, one from the wilds of the Highlands, 
the other a conventional Londoner. 


TEDDY & LILY’S ADVENTURES MAY BALDWIN 3s. 6d. 
The story of an English girl and her brother who are holiday- 
ing with an Italian family in Tuscany. 

UNCOMFORTABLE TERM RAYMOND JACBERNS 5s. 

“*Very original and interesting, the story is often amusing as weld 
as permeated with a healthy desiro to improve the manners and 
customs of our young friends.”—lobe. 

TROUBLESOME DOG RAYMOND JACBERNS 8s. 6c. 

**The animal fulfilling the title rfle draws itself and its youthful 
owner into all sorts of scrapes, making a tale dear to the childish 
mind.”—Hdinburgh News. 

OUR AGREEABLE FRIENDS. F.G.AFLALO 6s. 

**Tells innumerable stories of all kinds of beasts, showing how 
they hunt, how they elude danger, how they make friends, and 
fight. No writer is perhaps better qualified to interest boys and 
girls than Mr, Affalo.”—The Queen, 

BLAIR OF BALACLAVA ESCOTT LYNN 6s. 

** This story of a gallant hero of the Light Brigade is the work of a 
brilliant writer. The book, with its historic detail, will command wide 
attention.”—British Weekly. 

BROTHER sScouTs JOHN FINNEMORE 5s. 

Sir Rosert Bapsn-Powe.t writes ;-—‘*‘] congratulate you on an excellent 
and exciting story for boys. I wish you every suecess with the book, 
and shall be giad to make it known to the Boy Scouts.” 

WITH MORGAN TO PANAMA Codr. E. H. CURREY, RN. 5s. 

** By all means let your boy read *‘ With Morgan to Panama.’ Here 
is a grand ‘thriiler,’ not from the pen of an obiiging manufacturer 

of artificial thrills, but by a gifted writer.” —Daily Telegraph, é 

FIGHTING WITH FREMONT 3s. 6a. 
A Tale of the Conquest of California. EVERETT McNEIL 

“*The book is full of vivid accounts of struggles against Indians 
and Mexicans. Mr. MeNeil deserves special praise for his skilful 
delineation of the Mexican character and for his well judged mingling 
of fiction and history.”—Morning Post, 

OSCAR. Story of a Skye Terrier’s Adventures. 

L. MacLBAN WATT 3s. 64 

**Should appeal to all children with a love for dogs.”—The Queen. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, London, W., and Edinburgh, 
will gladly post to any address their Xmas List of Gift Books. 
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Warships and Their Story 
By R. A. FLETCHER. 
With Colour Frontispiece by Cuartes Drixoy, R.L, and 80 Full-page 
Photographs. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 2is. net. 


Steamships and Their Story 
'y E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With Frontispiece in Colour and about 150 Illustrations in line and tone, 


Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, net. 


The Sea and its Story 


: _ By CAPT. F. H. SHAW and E. H. ROBINSON. 
With 12 Pictures in Colour and a profusion of Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Drawings. Cloth gilt, 9s. net. 


Keartons’ Nature Pictures 


Reproduced in 24 Coloured Plates, 72 Rembrandt Photogravures, and 


numerous Illustrations from 


Photographs direct from Nature by 


Ricwary and Cuergr Kearton. Two Volumes. Cloth gilt, 15s. each net. 


Wild Flowers as they Grow 
Photographed in Colour direct from Nature by H. Essanuten Corre, 
F.R.P.S., with Descriptive Text by G. CLarae Nurratt, B.Sc. First and 
Second Series, each containing 25 Plates and 25 Segments of the various 


Flowers. Cloth, 5s. net each. 


The New Book of the Horse 


By CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
Profusely IMustrated with Colour Pictures and other Illustrations, Cloth 


gilt, gilt edges, 25s. net. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 
With a Life of the Author by the Rev. Jonny Brown, D.D. With 12 Colour 


Illustrations by James Cuiarx, B.I, 


net, 


Super royal, 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


100 Popular Pictures 


Reproduced by the Three-Colour Process. With Introduction by M. H. 
Spriecmann, F.S.A. In 2 vols., cloth gilt, 12s. each; half-bound leather, 


15s. each. 


The MacWhirter Sketch-Book 


Reproductiors of Colouraad Pencil Sketches from the Sketch-Books of 
Joun MacWurerer, R.A, Introduction by Epwin Bate,R.I. Crown 4to, 


cloth, 5s, 


Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Photo- 


graph 


Edited by BERNARD E. JONES. 
With 5 Colour Plates, 19 Full-page, and hundreds of other Illustrations, 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, net, 


Astronomy for all 
By BRUNO H. BORGEL. 
Translated from the German by Stetta Biocn. 
With over 309 Illustrations. Medium Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 


The Story of the Heavens 


By SIR ROBERT 8. BALL, F.R.S., LL.D. 
New and Revised Edition, With 24 Colour Plates aud other Illustrations, 


Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Cassell’s New Cata- S p j ¢] ni d i d — Nature 
nici cemnclescedaeeaiininichnannishebsaitiy ooks 


logue of Young 
Folks’ Books is 


Catalogue 
contains unique 


beautifully illus- B 00 ks f OP Mlustrations from 


Photographs direct 





trated in Colour. 


A Copy will be sent e from Nature. Send 
Post Free, Boys & Cirls for @ copy. 


ALL ABOUT AIRSHIPS 
By RALPH SIMMONDS. 
With Colour Frontispiece by 
Cuaries Drron, R.1., and many 
illustrations from Photographs, 
Cloth gilt, 6s, 
CAPTAIN BLACK 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 
With Frontispiece in Colour by 
Giisert Wricut. Extra crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE 
SCHOOL 


By CAPT. FRANK H. SHAW. 
With 4 Colour Plates by Ernest 
Prater. Cloth gilt, 3s, 64. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


JACK RABBIT 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S., 
F.R.P.S. 


Tilustrated by Photographs in 
Natural Colours and many other 
ictures from Photographs direct 
rom nature, Extra cr. 8vo, 6s, 


CASSELL’S ANNUAL 
For Boys and Girls, 
Third year of issue. With 200 
Coloured Pictures. Picture 
boards, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 5s. 





CHUMS ANNUAL 
VOLUME 
With Colour Plates and hun- 


dreds of Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 
8s. 


BRITISH BOYS’ 

ANNUAL 
Second year of issue, greatly en- 
— With 8 Colour Plates 
an 


d 30 Full-page Lllustrations, 
Cloth gilt, 5s, 


BRITISH GIRLS’ 
ANNUAL 
Second year of issue. With 8 


Colour Plates and about 30 Full- 
pase Ulustrations, Cloth gilt, 


BO-PEEP 
With 6 Colour Plates and a large 
number of Pictures in Colourand 
Black and White. Picture 
boards, 2s. 64. Cloth, 3s, 6d, 


TINY TOTS YEARLY 
VOLUME 
For the Very Little Ones. With 


numerous Illustrations. Picture 


boards, ls. 6d, Cloth 2s. 





CASSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C. 





[December 9, 191], 


The Best | 
Christmas 
Present. 


No more useful Christmas gift can be conceived 
than the magnificent reconstruction of Webster's 
International Dictionary which has been published 
this year under the title of Webster's “ New Inter. 
national Dictionary.” It is far more than a Single 
book—more than a single gift. In one compact 
volume is stored the pith and essence of a well. 
stocked library, covering every field of knowledge. 


MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON describes the 
“New International” as “a monument of human 
intelligence and ingenuity"; PROFESSOR SAINTS- 
BURY says: “J shall continue to use and recommend 
‘Webster’ as long as I can use or recommend anything’’; 
while the HEADMASTER OF ETON praises it as 
‘fa monument of thorough and accurate workmanship,”’ 
What better proofcan be shown of the publishers’ 
claim that the “ New International” is an indispens- 
able adjunct to every library ? 


eens 


The “New International Dictionary” is unquestion.- 
ably the one gift more than any other that is useful, 
practical, authoritative, lasting, attractive. By 
reason of its daily helpfulness to its possessor it is 
the gift to be remembered long after the festive 
season has passed. 


Webster’s 
New 
International 


Dictionary. 


The book which embodies a greater amount of information than any 
other single volume in the werld. 


400,090 Words Defined. 
2,700 Pages, 6,000 Illustrations. 
Bound in Cloth, £2 net. 

Bound in Sheepskin, £2 1Cs. net. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary is un- 
doubtedly the clearest, most complete, and most 
informative Dictionary in existence. Thissweeping 
statement can readily be tested by any conscientious 
searcher who will devote even a few minutes to the 
examination of the book. 


No other modern Dictionary in a complete form 
contains within 80,000 of the number of words defined 
in Webster's “ New International Dictionary.” 


ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S. 


— EY 





AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


Send a postcard mentioning “The Spectator,” and Messrs. 
BELL will send, gratis and post free, an Illustrated Prospectus 
describing the “ New International Dictionary,” together 
with Specimen Pages and a number of authoritative opinions upon 
the work and full price list. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
(Dept. 15) Portugal Street, London, Ww.c. 
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JAMES CLARKE & Co. 


THE MARPRELATE TRACTS. 
Edited with Notes Historical and Explanatory by WILLIAM 
PIERCE, Author of “An Historical Introduction to the 
Marprelate Tracts.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 

am. is, we believe, the first complete reprint of the whole seven tracts. 
The editor has devoted much attention to the almost insoluble problems pre- 
nted by the allusions in these tracts—bibliographical and other—and we are 
velikely ever to get beyond the point he has reached. All students of Tudor 
history and literature, whatever view they hold of Martin Marprelate, are 
indebted to Mr. Pierce for this most valuable reprint of his tracts.”— 


Athenzum, 
THE SECRET OF LIVING, 
By J. BRIERLEY, Author of “Life and the Ideal,” “Our- 
selves and the Universe,” &c. Large crown 8vo,cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Brierley has again given us of his best. Indeed, as his output proceeds, 
it appears to grow in facility of expression and fertility of idea,’’—Manchester 


Courter. 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE? A Modern Survey 
By Rev. J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of “ Jesus: 
Seven Questions,” “ Problems of Immanence.” Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The author is a brilliant exponent of up-to-date historical criticism, and 
hie work will be found a helpful and constructive contribution to the subject.” 

—Dundee Conricr. 


CHRIST, OR CHAOS. A Reading of 
History. 
Ry E.8. WATSON (DEAS CROMARTY). Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Ts without doubt one of the best books that have been written on the 
evolution of the Christ as‘ The Redeemer of the World,’ the writer from 
beginning to end sweeping the reader along with enthralling interest and 
complete conviction.” — anchester Courier 


THE WISDOM OF GOD AND THE WORD 
OF GOD. 

. By Rev. W. HARVEY-JELLIE, M.A., B.D. (Lond.), Dr.-es-Let 
(Paris). Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Good in every respect, well-balanced, sympathetic, clearly and eloquently 
expressed.’’— Expository Times, 
DAYS OF OLD, and other Sermons. 
By Rev. 8. A. TIPPLE, Author of “Sunday Mornings at Nor- 
wood.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A valuable contribution to pulpit literature. Pregnant with earnest medi- 
tations . . . well fitted for private perusal.”— Western Daily Press. 


THE AUGUSTINIAN REVOLUTION IN 


THEOLOGY. 
By Rev. THOS. ALLIN, D.D., Author of “Race and Religion.” 
Illustrated by Comparison with the Teaching of the Antiochene 
Divines of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Edited by J. J. 
LIAS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Prorrssor A. H. Sarce, Queen’s College, Oxford, says:—‘‘*I am greatly 
struck by it. It ought to make a considerable aapeemeen in theological circles, 
and certainly marks a new departure in current theology.’ 


THE BEATITUDES & THE CONTRASTS. 
By HUBERT FOSTON, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.) Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“New light on the Beatitudes... . This extraordinary interesting book 
+++ an upspringing well of pure water, refreshing and —_— —— werd 
THOUGHTS FOR LIFE’S JOURNEY. 

By GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
“Messages of Hope,” “Leaves for Quiet Hours.” Cheap 
Edition. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“These chapters are pregnant with helpful inspiration and sanctified common 
sense.”’— Nottingham Daily Express 


LD TESTAMENT STORIES IN MODERN 
LIGHT. A Bible Guide for the Young. 
By Rev. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS, Author of “The Christ 
Within,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 
“ The addresses are meant as helps, and also as models, They are excellent 
in both respects, so good that we hope soon to see the author’s half- ise of 
others fultilled.’’—Aberdeen Journal. 


THE WAYFARER AT THE CROSS ROADS. 
By Rev. ARTHUR PRINGLE, Author of “The Faith of a 
Wayfarer.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


“ He writes out of a full mind, and has a clear understanding of the real crux 
of present-day problems.”— Aberdeen Journal, 


OUR LIFE BEYOND. 
By J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D., Author of “The Gospel of 
Grace,” &c, Cloth boards, Is. net. 
With his familiar persuasive eloquence the well-known 
Bournemouth preacher discusses the life beyond the grave, 
pointing out the firm ground for belief in future life, and mak- 
ing very interesting suggestions as to the nature of that life. 


NEW Gs. NOVEL. 
THE STORY OF CLARICE. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The House of the 
Secret.” 6s. The story is written in this popular author’s best 
style, and is of exceptional interest throughout. 
FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. 
Four Coloured Plates and over 200 Pictures by LOUIS WAIN, 
HARRY B. NEJLSON, and other popular artists. Pictorial 
boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 
“ An old favourite that is always new, and is more charming than ever this 
year.” —The Lady. 
The above books can be obtained through all Booksellers, or, if any 
@ficulty is experienced in this matter, copies will be sent direct by the 
Publishers, carefully packed, on receipt of remittance. 








XMAS PRESENTS 
FOR ALL TASTES 


IN 2 VOLS. 25s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


By JOHN FORSTER. 
MEMORIAL EDITION, with 500 Illustrations, Selected and 
Edited by B. W. MATZ. 
“Superbly produeed.’’—Daily Graphic, 











A Volume of Dickens is always a welcome Xmas present for 
porns or old. The only authorized Editions are those published 
y Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Send for Free Catalogue. 





Third Edition. Demy &vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE SURGEON’S LOG 


Impressions of the Far East. By J. JOHNSTON 
ABRAHAM, Fully Illustrated, 


“ The real salt sea,”—Chronicle, 





Fully itustrated. Demy &vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANTIC PAST 
By RALPH NEVILL, Author of “The Merry Past,” &c. 


“Glistening with anecdote aud entertainment.”"—Telegraph. 





Second Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. octal 


THE FRENCH IDEAL 


Essays on Pascal, Fenelon, Lamartine, and Buffon. By 
MADAME DUCLAUX, Author of “The Fields of France,” 
&e. With 4 Portraits. 


“ Subtle, illuminative, imaginative.”—Standard, 





Fully (Nustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN THE HEART OF THE VOSGES 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “Unfrequented 
Franco,” &e. 

“The author is skilled in making the most of the natural graces of these 
scenes and of the associations that make them intcresting.”—Secotsman. 


Futly Niustrated. Demy &8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 


THE SISTERS OF LADY JANE GREY 
By RICHARD DAVEY, Author of “The Nine Days’ 
Queen,” &e. 

* Of compelling interest.”—Madame. 





Hiustrated, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CASANOVA AND HIS TIME 
By EDOUARD MAYNIAL, ‘Translated by ETHEL 
COLBURN MAYNE. 


“A fascinating work.’’—Erpvress, 








Fully Mlustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


DAUGHTERS OF EVE 
By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of “ Seven Splendid 
Sinners,” ec. 
“More crowded with incident and passion than any novel.”’—Scotsman. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SEASONS 
By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S. With a series 
of 51 unique Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


CHARLES DICKENS IN AMERICA 
By W. CLYDE WILKINS. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo 
Zs. 6d. net. 


WOMAN AT WORK 


A Study of the Different Ways of Earning a Living Cpen to 
Women. By M. MOSTYN BIRD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


PHASES OF DICKENS 
The Man, His Message, and His Mission. By J. CUMING 
WALTERS. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
With Coloured Portrait. 5s. net. 


LETTERS OF A SPINSTER 
By WINIFRED JAMES, Author of “Letters to My Son,” 
“More Letters to My Son,” &c. 

“ Perfectly charming.”—Tatler. 

AS FLOWS THE RIVER 

By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS 


“ Remarkable delicacy and warmth of colour.’’—Merning Post. 


THE ROUNDABOUT 
By GLADYS MENDL, Author of “The Straig ht Road.” 
“ Of unusual depth.’’—Globe. 























MAYFIELD By VINCENT BROWN 
“ It is impossible to give sufficient praise.””—Morning Post. 

THE BEES By M. ELLEN THONGER 
“A delightful and charmingly told story of childhood.”— World, 








4 new Illustrated Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
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A HIGH-CLASS ATLAS IS AN EXCELLENT GIFT. 





FOR THE BUSINESS MAN AND THE STUDENT OF ECONOMICS 


PHILIPS’ CHAMBER OF CONIMERCE ATLAS 


A magnificent work of reference, containing 128 pages of Maps and Diagrams and 
144 pages of Letterpress. No other existing publication supplies such a wealth of 
authenticated fact so clearly and graphically set forth at so moderate a price. Royal 


8vo, in handsome cloth cover, 6s. net. 





FOR THE STUDENT OF HISTORY 
PHILIPS’ NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS FOR 
STUDENTS. 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of 


Liverpool. 


65 Plates, containing 154 Coloured Maps and Diagrams, with an 


Introduction illustrated by 43 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. Cloth, Gilt, 9s, net. 


Half-Leather, Gilt Top, 12s. net. 








For the home library, PHILIPS’ KZADER'S REFERCNCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD, a 
large and handsome velume centaining &2 Flates, including 17 large scale 
Maps of the British Empire. With a Garetteer Index cf over 6,000 Names 
Wonderful value fcr the price, Half-Leather, Gilt Top. 52s. Gd. nct. 

Of special interest at the moment is 


“INDIA” 


Prepared for The Visual Instruction Committee of the Colonial 


Office by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. Crown Svo, Fully Illustrated. 8d. net, paper 


1s. net, cloth, 





Detailed prospectuses with specimen plates of any of the above, also our attractive little 
Booklet of Presentation Allsszs, §c., will bs sent free on Application. Mention this journal. 





CECRGE PHILIP & SCN, Lid., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest amd most Effective Apcrieng 
for Regular Use. 





——— _ 


MEDOC., 
Per Dozen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, J } Bets. 
Pure RORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinaer Wine. The quality 
of this wine willbefoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comeerison it will be 

found very surerior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

‘Lhe approwiation tkis wine meets 

with frum the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in Londen and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submsitéing it to those 

who like pure Berdeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles er 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Tcid to any Railway Mation, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dosen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid. 

All who kuow these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SRATH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Writing upon cocoa ‘*‘ THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


s “GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Eccause it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


WW. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 














CAN YOU AFFORD 


to offend your friends by 
writing to them on inferior 
paper? Why not pay them 
a compliment, and give 
pleasure to yourself, by 
writing upon 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER, 


the best the World pro- 

duces, for style, quality, 

finish, and general excel- 
lence at i/- per Box. 


Samples free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ..........0.0008 eceeeenees 2£1,500,000 
ee, RES £1,350,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000, ,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Domimion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C- 





FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 
COINTREAY rripie Seo. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 





The ‘‘Times"’ says :—**A very 
spirited and lively tale of the 
escapades of Rochester in the 
London of Charles the Second,"* 


THE ROMANCE 
OFA 


STATE SECRET 


By W. TRAFFORD-TAUNTON, 
Author of “Silent Dominion,” 
“The Threshold,” “ Igdrasil,” 


The ‘‘Scotsman’’ says:—“ It is clever, It 
is full of incident and the portraiture 9) 
historical personages is realistic,”’ 





At all Booksellers and Libraries, 6s, 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd, 


——<— ——— 


“ SPECTATOR ” 


——— 9 





THE 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements, 


Ovrsrpz Pace (when available) 14 Guinras, 
ND. cansisesinnnnseninninnnenanannnnensiel = 12 0 


Haif- Page (C olumn)......... 660 
Quarter- Page (Half-C column) . 330 
Narrow Column (Third of Pa: ase) 440 
Half Narrow Column .............. 2 2 0 
Quarter Narrew Columa 110 
Column oe thirds width of 
page) .. 8 8 
ComPanizs, 

DeteiBe PAGS ..cccccceresseescccesseoses £16 16 0 
BN ANID ccccinpnisctincnnsesetnciniton l4l4 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in bread column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PaYADLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar 
tof the United King- rly. terly. 
aos Se ee BL 86 OS. O78 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
a — 
many, China, 
Japan, &. «. ww. £1126,,,0163.., 086 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January te 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Ofice, at 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 





Subscriptions only received by GoRDON 
anpD GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anv Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Srmmpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnure anp CoMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sruncxigy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riaxsy, Adelaide, 


1 Wetturnaton Street, Stranp, Lonpon. 
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~ NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR: ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 








— 


THE CHEERFUL DAY By Reginald Lucas 
Author of “ Another Point of View,” “ When all the World is Young,” &c. Five Shillings net. 
The Dundee Courier says :—‘* The author makes his characters talk, and their talk is of the sort to arouse interest 
and awaken thought. ‘The Cheerful Day’ is delightful reading, and we could wish for more of it.” 
The Odserver says :—“ ‘The Cheerful Day’ is a highly companionab!e book.” 
The Aberdeen Free Press says :—“‘ The Cheerful Day’ is interesting and readable from beginning to end.” 


THE LITTLE VILLAGE By Emery Pottle 


Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


The Athenaum says :—“' The Little Village’ is intended for the solitary men and women who, like the author, 
‘come alone to silent places with the same passion of a high desire too great for their hearts.’ . . . Its imaginative charm 
and the delicacy of its workmanship will awaken sympathy in those whose sympathy alone the author would value, 
especially if they be lovers of Italy.” 


THE BORGIAS By Alexandre Dumas 


(The New Volume in the Historical Series of the Royal Library.) ; 
Paper covers, Twelve Shillings net. Paper boards, Twelve Shillings and Sixpence net. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA By Charles Lamb 


(The New Volume in the Belles Lettres Series of the Royal Library.) 
Paper covers or paper boards, Six Shillings net. 


THEWATTEAU SERIES OF CHOICE LITTLE BOOKS 


NEW VOLUMES. Two Shillings and Sixpence each net. 
Mrs. Browning’s Love Sonnets. Byron’s Love Poems. Letters of Love. La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. 
Because I Love You. Posies and Kisses. Letters of Passion. Blake’s Songs of Innocence. 


——— 











BOOKS BY LORD ROSEBERY 


CHATHAM: His Early Life and Connections 


Twelve Shillings net. 





The .Seelator says :—“ Lord Rosebery’s book on the younger Pitt was a brilliant study, but this examination of the 
sources of the elder Pitt’s character is more brilliant still. ‘The grace and wit are more abundant. The power of com- 
pressing the characters of those who tread the well-peopled political stage into a few words—almost epigrammatic, but 
more truthful than epigram—is astonishing.” 


NAPOLEON: The Last Phase 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

The Manchester Guardian says :—“ Beginning with a clear and searching analysis of the sources for the story of 
Napoleon’s captivity, Lord Rosebery goes on to describe the personazes whose actions must be noticed and accounted 
for, he deals in order with the question at issue between the prisoner and his captors, tells of the daily life of the 
Emperor during his detention, and makes orderly presentment of the chief heads of the great man’s conversations and 
self-revelations, brushing aside everywhere the non-essentials and seizing upon the salient points throughout, so that the 
result is a vivid picture, accurate as well as interesting.” 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
A REMINISCENCE AND A STUDY. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Westminster Gaselle says :—“ A most interesting and vivid sketch. In the region of biozraphy Lord Rese 
bery’s is, of cours, a master-hand ; and this little book will rank among the most fiscinating products of his pen. It is 
throughout exceedingly generous and sympathetic in tone, and as a literary achievement is of the highest order.” 





A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S CHRISTMAS LIST 








EDINBURGH REVISITED 


Text by JAMES BONE. 


THE SPECTATOR says :—“A remarkable book... 
complete, and so graceful a picture of Edinburgh. 
better than in a hundred guide-books.” 

THE GLASGGW HERALD says:—‘« Mr. Bone is a secret 


and adoring lover of Edinburgh, and has done Scotsmen 


services which Stevenson, the sympathetic wayfarer on the |" 


pavement, never rendered. ... Tho publishers . . . have 


excelled themselves in the production of this book.” 


Demy 4to, £1 1s. net. 


Drawings by HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


we know of no book which gives in so few words as this so satisfying, go 
If you want to understand the heart of Edinburgh, you can read it here 


THE WEEKLY SCOTSMAN says :—“ Tho volume ig 
worth every penny of it, not only to natives of Edinburgh, 
but to Scotsmen everywhere. Even to Englishmen and 
others, to whom ecstasies about Edinburgh come with more 
reluctance, the volume will be a valuable acquisition,” 


Only a few copies left of the Special Edition (limited to 30 copies) at £3 3s. net, 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


Super Royal 8vo.] By J. C. 


STOBART. [Price 30s, not, 


WITH TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“lHis selection of things to be illustrated is beyond all criticism. Surely never wag 


a greater number of beautiful things collected within the pages of one book. 


And in this the Author has had invaluable 


assistance on the part of his publishers, who seem to have spared no pains or expense in producing the illustrations in the most 


artistic manner.” 


“One lays down this book with the thought that it is a valuable and comprehensive addition to the story of Greek culture, and 


that it will re-awaken in many readers a new interest in the subject. 


Mr. Stobart deals with the great ideas and the great names of 


old Greece as if he had lived amongst the ancient people, thoroughly assimilated their growth, their mental endowments, and their 


spiritual shortcomings.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





THE 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net.] 


“A great poem.”—Chronicle. 
century.”—LHvening Standard. 
many others, are overwhelming.” —Manchester Guardian. 





POEMS by GERALD GOULD 


“‘TIo has the real poetic temperament.”—Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


“A superb poom.”—Daily News. 
“ An immortal thing.”—Morning Leader. 


EVERLASTING MERCY 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


[Second Impression, 


“An event in literature."—Daily Mail. “The poom of the 
“Tho vivid force of many passages, and the vivid beauty of 





POEMS by RUPERT BROOKE 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net, 





IN THEORY AND 


GARDEN DESIGN PRACTICE 


By MADELINE AGAR. With 4 Colour Plates and over 
100 Iliustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


PRUNELLA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN and GRANVILLE BARKER. 
5th Edition. Fcap 4to. Sampler Binding, 5s. net. 


SAILING SHIPS AND THEIR 


STORY. By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece by Charles Dixon and over 130 
Illustrations. Designed cover in cloth gilt, 16s. net. 
(Uniform with “ Steam-Ships and their Story.”) Prospectuses 
on application. 





THE NEW CHILD’S GUIDE TO 


KNOWLEDGE, By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. net. 


THE ORANGE CAT ' orseh Verses 


By FFRIDA WOLFE. With Pictures by P. A. STAYNES, 
Crown 4to, 1s. 6d. 


BRITAIN’S RECORD: *%2t%32 2" 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PIERROT’S SERENADE 


From “Prunella.” (Music by Joseph Moorat), in decorated 
cover, price 1s. 6d. net. 





ANTHOLOGIES 
IDEALS OF LIVING 


Edited by GRACE E. HADOW. An Anthology of Passages 
concerning the meaning and purpose of life. Fcap 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD GARLAND 


An Anthol of Prose and Verse in Praise of Oxford, 
Chosen by OONA H. BALL. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece after J. W. Kine. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FOOTPATH WAY 


An Anthology for Walkers. With an introduction by 
Hitarrs Beuixioc. Fcap 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


RED-LETTER DAYS OF SAMUEL 


PEPYS. Edited by E. F. Allen, with an Introduction by 
H. B. Wuuatiey. With 5 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








NEW FICTION 


“A remarkable achievement.”—TIMES, 


MOONSEED 
By ROSALIND MURRAY, Author of “The Leading Note.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 
in the novelist’s art.” 


PHYLLIS AND FELICITY 


By DIANA MEYRICK, Author of “ Peace Alley:’ 
MORNING POST: “‘A very pretty story.” 





**A remarkable achievement 


Cr. Svo, Cs, 


BY A NEW WRITER 
THE GOAL OF FORTUNE 


A Brilliant First Novel by E.E. TOWGOOD. Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Mowbrays’ New Books. 


~ JUST PUBLISHED 


SOME LONDON CHURCHES 


TWENTY-SIX FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
PENCIL DRAWINGS by G. M. ELLWOOD, 
ith numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches in Text, and Key Map to 
t denote position of the Churches described. 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTES BY 
E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D. 
Quarto, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. [Inland postage 44. 


With an Introduction by ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


DAILY READINGS FROM THE 
WORKS OF BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
Arranged according to the Christian Year, 
and Based upon the Weekly Episties and 
Gospels. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 3d. 


“Bishop Westcott is one ef the writers who has not yet come into his own, 
and this selection, together with Mr. Benson's luminous Introduction, will do 
something, we trust, to 


— By tho Ven. Archdeacon E. E. HOLMES. 
THE 


DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

By the Ven. E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London, 

Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Parchment, 1s. net; Velvet 

leather, 23. net. [Inland Postage 1}d. each. 
By the fate BISHOP KING, D.D. 

Uniform with Bishop King’s “ Spiritual Letters.” 


DUTY AND CONSCIENCE. 
Being Addresses given at a Parochial 
Retreat. By tho Right Kev. EDWARD KING, D.D., late 
Bishop of Lincoln. Edited by the Rev. Canon B. W. RAN- 
DOLPH, D.D. With Photegravure Portrait of the Author. 
Cloth, 2s. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net; velvet leather, 4s. 6d. 
net, (Iulaud postage 2d. each. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN'S LIBRARY, 
By the Right Hon, G, W. &. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


DR. LIDDON. 
(Originally issued in “ Leaders of the Church.”) Cloth, 1s. 
net; leather, 2s. net. [Inland postage, 2d. each. 





By DR. DEARMER. 


THE DRAGON OF WESSEX. 
A Story of the Days of Alfred. By the Rev. 
PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Author of “ Everyman's History 
of the English Church.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Inland Postage 4d. 
“Dr. Dearmer has contrived, by the exercise of wide archwological learning 
and a fine imaginative cift, to present a vivid picture of one of the golden ares 
of English history, that of King Alfred's leng struggle with the Danish power. 
He has made the characters live in quite human guise, and the reader follows 
their varied fortunes with unabated interest throughout. The publishers have 
presented the book well, upon good paper, in excellent print, and bound in one 
of the handsomest covers that we have seen for some time."’—The Guardian, 
By ARCHIBALD K. INGRAM. 
THE GREATER TRIUMPH. 
A Sto of Osborne and Dartmouth. By 
ARCHIBALD K. INGRAM. With 6 Illustrations in Half- 
tone and Frontispiece in Colour from Original Drawings by 
DONALD MAXWELL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Inland Postage 4d. 


Pr... gives a real idea of the life and temptations of a naval cadet,”—The 
warden. 


THE OLD 
ENGLAND. 
Story of St. Catherine of Siena.” 
HELEN THORP. Cloth, 2a. net. 





By WETTA SYRETT. 
MIRACLE PLAYS OF 
By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “ The 
With Mlustrations by 

[Inland Postage 4d. 


By C. M. CRESSWELL. 


ROSES OF MARTYRDOM. 
Stories of the Noble Army of Martyrs, for 
Children, Written and Illustrated by C. M. CRESSWELL. 
8 Illustrations in Colour. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Inland Postage 4d. 


The Fleur-de-Lis Bookicts. 
Leather, Is. net. (Inland postage 1d, each. 


THE WISDOM OF THE SIMPLE. 
Being the Golden Sayings of Giles of Assisi. Translated by 
the Rev. T. A. LACEY, M.A. 
A BUNCH OF PANSIES. 
Thoughts Gathered in the Garden of God. By A. RB. G, 
ABOVE THE MISTS. 
Selections from the Writings of the late Most Rev. G. H. 
WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews: Primus, 
JEWELS OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 


BScing the Collects from the Book of Common Prayer with 
Historical Notes. 


Titustrated Catalogue of Books post free, 


A. 2. MOWBRAY & Co., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 
Circus, London, W.; 9 High Street, Oxford. 





Oxford 


THE MOST POPULAR 
PRESENTATION BOOKS 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF IRISH LIFE 


By Gzorcs A. Biratwanam. Author of “Spanish Gold,” etc. 
With IMustrations of Irish Life and Character by Haney W. Keun, 
RS.A. Ex. Crown 8vo, 288 pages. Buckram, Ss. net; Velvet 
Persian, 7s. Gd. net. Mr. Birmingham’s latest work deals with 
the humorous side of Irish character, and will be found an incom- 
parable storchouse of Irish aneodote and witand humour. Mr. 
Henry W. Kerr's Illustrations in Colour include much of this 
eminent artist’s finest work. 


THE SCOTT ORIGINALS 


Being an account of notables and worthies, the originals of 

characters in the Waverley Novels. By W. 38. Ceocxerr. Containing 

forty-five Illustrations in collotyps. Extra Crown 8vo, 
460 pages. Buckram, 68. net; Leather, 7¢. 6d. not. 


QUEENS OF BEAUTY AND ROMANCE 


A Series of Monographs ef the lives of beautiful and famous 
Women. Each volume is written by a recognized authority, and 
is fully illustrated, with 4 [lustrations in Colour, and 16 in 
gravure-tint. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. Velvet Calf, 6s. net. 

1. The Story of Nel! Gwyn. By Ceci Cursrerton. 

2. The Story of Lady Hamilton. By BE. Hassam Moonnovse, 

3. The Story of Marie Antoinette. By Fuancis Bicker. 


HUNTING SONGS AND VERSES 


By G. J. Wuyrs-Metvitie. Author of “Kate Coventry,” ete. 

Handsome presentation edition, with 16 Ihustrations in Colour by 

G. D. Gites, and with Decorations. Ex. Crown 8vo, 160 pages. 
Buckram, S56. net; Velvet Persian, 7s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF NIETZSCHE 


In 18 volumes. Edited by Dr. Oscan Levy. 17 Volumes now ready. 


2. Early Greek Philosophy and other Essays. 2s. 6d. net. 
7. Human, All-to-Human,. Vol. Il. Ss. net. 

8. Essays on Wagner: We Philologicts,etc. Se. Gd. not. 
9. The Dawn of Day. 56. net. 

16. The Twilight of idois, The Antichrist, etc. Se. net. 
17. Ecco Homo and Poomes. 6s. net, 


MANSIE WAUCH 


Life in a Scottish Village a hundred years ago. By D. M. Morr. 

New edition, with Sixteen Illustrations in colour of Old Scottish 

Life, by Cuarntss Masvin Haropis, R.S.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 
360 pages. Buckram, Ss, net; Leather, 7s, 6d. net. 


MASTER PAINTERS: 


Pages from the Romance of Art. By Srewarr Dice, Author of 
“ Arta and Crafts of Old Japan,” etc. With Sixteen [linstrations. 
Crown Svo, 270 pages. Buckram, 3s, 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net. 


THE CITIES SERIES 


A brilliant series of Drawings by eminent artists, each containing 

24 drawings or etchings in photogravure. In decorative wrapper, 

1s. net. Bound in Japon Vellum Boards. 8} by 5 inches. 

2s. 6d. net. 

1. A Little Book of London. By Josern Pervert. 

2. Yhe Great New York. By Joseru Perreau. 

3. The City of the West. By Jessi M. Kine. 

4. The Grey City of the North, % Drawings by Jessie M. 

Manners and Customs of Ye Englyshe. 

Forty-nine Drawings by Ricuanp Doris. Text by Percivar Leica, 


THE FOULIS BOOKS 


A finely produced series of Small Books, Decorated and Illustrated. 
Quarter Buckram, 2s. Gd. net. Velvet Persian, 3g. Gd. net, 


5. The Gift of Love. With Eight Illustrations in Colour by Lours Bavarsa, 
6. Sappho, Quecn of Song. With 8 Illustrations by E. H. R. Cotames, 
7. Aucassin and Nicolette. Fight Illus. in Colour by Massonre Nase. 

*. ABook of Old-Worid Gardens. Pight lilus. by Bearance Pansons, 


DR JOHN BROWN SERIES 


2s. Sd. net; Leather, 3s. Gd. net. Mlus. in colour. 

With 8 Illus. by H. C. P. Maceour, B.S. W, 
rtraits of Sir Henry Rarsvew and others, 
fith 8 Dus. by C. Moozz Pax, 
































Eine 








F’cap 8vo. 
1. A Little Book of Children. 
2. Mystifications. [lus. by 
3. A Little Book of Dogs. 


THE GOLD THREAD 


By Dr Norman Macueop. 8 Illus. in colour by H. C. Preston Mac- 
coun, R.S.W. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; Leather, 3s, Gd. net. 


SONGS OF LIFE AND ROMANCE 


A new presentation series illustrated in colour by eminent artists. 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2g, 6d. net; Leather, 3s, Gd. net. 


1. Songs of Lady Nairne. With 8 Illus. Eminent Artists. 
2. Poems of Robert Fergusson. With 8 Dlus. by Mowno 8. Onn. 
3. Songs of the Ettrick Shepherd. With § Illus. by Jussm M. Ema, 


New catalogue ready; sent post free. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 
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A New Edition IMlustrated In Colour. 


The Roadmender. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 


With 8 Coloured Plates Reproduced from Oil Paintings, by 
E. W. WAITE. Mounted, with Decorative Borders. The Text 
Cover designin gold. Extra 


has been re-set for this Edition. 
cloth, gilt top, in box. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


*,* A Large-Paper Edition on imitation Hand-made Paper is 
also issued, limited to 350 Copies. With Illustrations mounted 
on vellum, and borders in gold. Bound in white buckram, in slip 


case, 15s. net. Postage 6d. 





A popular book on Nice and its History. 


The Romance of Nice. 
By J. D. E. LOVELAND. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Postage 5d. 





Sketches of People and Things in Fianders, Italy, Russia, 


and Persia, 


A Year of Strangers. 
By YO! PAWLOWSKA (Mrs. Buckley). 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 
Postage 4d. 


5s. net. 





Wit and Wisdom from Dr. Johnson. 


“Sir,” Said Dr. Johnson. 


Some Sayings arranged by H. C. BIRON. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Postage 5d. 





A Survey of the Creative Art of the World. 


The Works of Man. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


Large Crown 8vo. 7S. Gd. net. Postage 5d. 





“The best animal book of the year.”—Standard. 


Under the Roof of the Jungle. 


A Book of Animal Life in the Cuiana Wilds. 
By CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, [Illustrator of 
“The Kindred of the Wild,” &c. 
With 50 Full-page Plates and many other Drawings from Life 
by the Author. 6s. net. Postage 5d. 


— 


FICTION. 6s. each. 








A novel of the w n’s mo t. 


No Surrender. by CONSTANCE ELIZABETH 
MAUD, Author of “ An English Girl in Paris.” 








A Novel of Indo-Burman Life. 


Wholly Without Morals. sy «suway 


DINGA.” 





A Novel of Egypt and the Desert. 


The Breath of the Desert. 


CLAYTON EAST. 


By H. 





The longest and most dramatic work that Mrs. Glyn 
has written. 


The Reason Why. By ELINOR GLYN. With 
a Frontispiece in Colour. 400 pages. [Second Impression. 


_——_ 





c. H. BROOKFIELD'’S New Book. 
Jack Goldie: The Boy Who Knew Best. 


A Delightful Story of Child Life, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 


A List of Publications sent on Request. 


i 
“Mr. Bernard Holland’s admirable biography,” 
—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


The Life of the Eighth Duke of Devon. 
shire. By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. With Portrai 
and other Ilustrations. 2 vols.,8vo. 32s. net. [Poslage te 


“* We have read each of the two volumes from cover to cover with 
pleasure as profit, and we confess that they have stirred in i ‘an = 
sympathy.’’—Observer. 4 —— 


Letters to William Allingham. Baitea by 


H. ALLINGHAM and E. BAUMER WILLIAMS. gy 
7s. 6d. net. [Postage 54, 
In this volume will be found, amongst others, letters from Leigh 


Hunt, the Brownings, Tennyson, Thackeray, Carlyle, Emerson, 
William Morris, Burne-Jones, Ruskin, Dickens, “ George Eliot” 
Holman Hunt, Mill, and Kingsley. , 


Babes in the African Wood. 
By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES. With a Practical 
Appendix and a Map and 69 Photographs of the Natives, the 
Country, the Game, and Camp Scenes. Crown 8vo. Ga. net, 
[ Postage 4d, 
This book contains the narrative of what befell two young men 
on a summer’s camping in British East Africa. 5 


Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. MACKAIL, ma, 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [ Postage 5d, 


Contents: The Definition of Poetry—Poetry and Life—Virgj] 
and Virgilianism—The Zineid—Arabian Lyric Poetry—Arabian 
Epic and Romantic Poetry—The Divine Comedy—Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets—Shakespeare’s Romances—The Poetry of Oxford 
Imagination—Keats—The Progress of Poetry. 


Some Principles of Maritime Strategy, 
By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT, 8vo, 9s. net. [ Postage 64, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Drake and the Tudor Navy 
With a History of the Rise of 
England as a Maritime Power, 
With Illustrations and Maps, 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 1és, 


The Successors of Drake. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 
8vo. 2s. 

The Campaign of Trafalgar. 
With Charts and Diagrams. 8vo. 


1ée. net. England in the Mediter. 

ranean: a Study of the Rise 

England in the Seven Years’ and Influence of British Power 

War. A Study in Combined within the Straits, 1603-1713, 
Strategy. 2 vols., 8vo. 21s. net. 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. net, 
New Story by Mr. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

The Mahatma and the Hare. A Dream 


Story. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Illustrations 

by W. T. HORTON and H. M. BROCK. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. not, 

[Postage 4d 

** As admirable an argument for the animal world as we have seen—all the 

more forcible because of its dispassionate fairness. We congratulate Mr 
Haggard on a fine imaginative piece of work.’’—Athenzum, 


The Casket Songs, and other Poems, 
By EDMUND BEALE SARGANT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
[ Postage 4d 


The Rules and Principles of Auction 
Bridge. Including the Laws of Auction Bridge with 
latest Portland Club Decisions. By BASCULE, Bridge Editor 
of The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. Fcap 8vo, 
3s. net. [Postage 2d, 


Italian Castles and Country Seats. 

By TRYPHOSA BATES BATCHELLER, Author of 

“Glimpses of Italian Court Life.” With 4 Photogravures, 

14 Plates in colour, and 80 Half-tone Plates. Svo. 25s. net. 
[ Postage 74, 


The Profitable Culture of Vegetables. 
For MARKET GARDENERS, SMALL HOLDERS, and others. 
By THOMAS SMITH, F.R.H.S., Manager of the Fels Fruit 
Farm and the Mayland French Garden. With numerous 
Illustrations, 8vo. 6s. net. [Postage 5d, 


An Ejirenie Itinerary. 
By SILAS McBEE, Editor of The Churchman, Now York 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [ Postage 4d 
This volume contains a series of seven papers written while the 
author was conferring with the representatives of Churches in Russia, 


Italy, Egypt, Palestine and Syria, Turkey, Germany, France, and 
England on behalf of the better understanding between the Churches 
of Christendom. 


God in Evolution: A Pragmatic Study 
of Theology. By FRANCIS HOWE JOHNSON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [ Postage 4d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





ow greater attractions than that of open healthy laughter of 
“There os ort; and it would be black ingratitude not to pay tolbate to 
the comes Some Experiences of an Irish R 
—Mr. 


the authors of * 


STEPHEN GWYNN, in the Cornhill Magasine. 


py E. €. SOMERVILLE & MARTIN ROSS. 


Price 3s. 64. each volume. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OFAN 
IRISH R.M. 
With 31 Illustrations by E. @. 
SomMERVILLE. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF 
AN IRISH R.M. 
With $1 Mlustrations by E. &. 
SoMERVILLE. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 
With 10 IMustrations by E. 
SomERVILLE. 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. 
With 51 Illustrations by E. @, 
Sowrevi.ix. 


AN IRISH COUSIN. 
THE SILVER FOX. 





By R. L. STEVENSON. 


THE STRANCE CASE OF 
Dr. JEXYLLAND Mr. HYDE, 
Sewed, Is. ; cloth, 1s, Cd. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 
Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr, HYDE. 
With other Fabies. Bound 
in buckram, with gilt top, 5s. net. 

SILVER LIBRARY EDITION, 
Ss. 6d. 

POCKET EDITION. Gilt top, 2s. 
net ; leather, 3s. net. 





MORE NEW ARABIAN 


NIGHTS—The Dynamiter. 
Crown 8vo, bound in buckrem, 
with gilt top, 5s. net. 

SILVER LIBRARY EDITION. 
3s. 6d. 


POCKET EDITION. Gilt top, 2s- 
net; leather, 2s. net, 


THE WRONC BOX. 
Bound in Buckram, 5s. net. 
SILVER LIBRARY EDITION, 3s. 6d- 


POCKET EDITION. - top, 2s. 
net; | lea ther, 3s. net 





By H. RIDER “HAGGARD. 


Price 3s. 6d. each volume. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 21 


Niustrations. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUCHTER 


24 Illustrations. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
THE NEW VOLUME FOR CHRISTMAS, 1011, is 


THE ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 


By MRS. LANG. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 6s. With 5 Coloured Plates and 45 other 
Iilustrations, by H. J. Foxp. 
“ This is certainly a feast of good things.’”’—Spectator. 


“This is a new kind of Story Book which cannot fail to grip boys and 
girle—aye, and ‘ grown-ups ’ too.”—Church Family Newspaper, 
A Booklet with a portrait of Mr. Lang, and a selection of Coloured 
and other Illustrations from the FAIRY BOOK SERIES, will be 
sent on application. 


A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Original Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Illustrated Edition. With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in Black-and-White by Jussis 
Witcox Smirn. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


Pocket Edition. With Introduction by Axprew Lana, 
and Portrait. Fceap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 








NOW ISSUED at HALF-A-CROWN not eaoh. 
THE GOLLIWOGG SERIES 


By FLORENCE K. and BERTHA UPTON. 
Oblong 4to. With numerous Coloured Plates, &c. 





penta Rant 


ALLAN’S WIFE, 34 Illus- MR. MEESON'S WiLL. 16 
trations. ustrations. 
BEATRICE. NADA THE LILY. 23 Illus- 
HEART AND WHITE aon. 
BLACK Wit 33 Iastrations. PEARL MAIDEN : a Tale 
CLEOPATRA. 29 Iilustra- = SS of Jerusalem. 16 
COLONEL QUARITCH. SHE. 32 Illustrations. 
BAWH. 16 Illustrations. | STELLA FRECELIUS., 
DOCTOR THERNE. SWALLOW. 8 Illustrations, 


ERIG BRIGHTEYES. 51 


Illustrations. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 


15 Illustrations. 
20 Illus- 


JOAN HASTE. 


trations. 


LYSBETH. 26 [llustrations. 
MAIWA’S REVENGE. Is. 6d. 
THE MAHATMA AND THE KARE. A Pream Story. 


With Ilustratious by Wituiam T. Horren and H. M, Brock, Crown 
Syo, 2s, 6d. net 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE LONG WIGHT, 6s. A CENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 
Cs. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. THE RED GOCKADE. 6s 


POCKET. EDITION. SHREWSBURY. 6s. 
SOPHIA, Gs. THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. 


Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 
MICAH CLARKE. With10 | THE STARK MUNRO 


Illustrations. 3s, 6d, LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 
With 25 


THE REFUCEES, THE CAPTAIN OF THE 


Lustrations. Ss, Gd, POLESTAR. 4s. 6d. 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. 
THE BLINDNESS OF DR. | GLENANAAR. 6s. 
GRAY. Gs. LISHEEN. 6s. 
LUKE DELMEGE. 6s. THE QUEEN’S FILLET. 6s. 


By EDNA LYALL. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


16 Tilmatrations, 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 


Illustrations. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE. By 
H. Riper Hagearp and AypRew 
27 Illustrations, 





Lane, 





Cloth, 2s. 





DOREEN. ‘The Story of a Singer. 3s. 6d. 
WAYFARING MEN. A St: ory of Theatrical Life. 3s. 6d. 
HOPE THE HERMIT. A Romance of Borrowdale. 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO 
ose DOLLS AND A GOLLI- 


Ww ~ 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S CHRISTMA 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 


SIDE. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S CIRCUS. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN HOLLAND. 

THE GOLLIWOGG@’S DESERT 
ISLAND. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR 
ADVENTURES. 








THE, Got LLIWOGG’S BICYCLE 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S FOX HUNT. 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE, 


TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


Large crown 8vo, 68. net 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 
By SIR PERCY FITZPATRICK. 
“We have read few better books for children of all ages—which is to say, 
few books more worthy of a grown man’s attention.’’—Spectator. 
An ABRIDGED EDITION can also be had with Coloured Frontispiece an? 
numerous otber lilustrations, crown 8vo, with gilt sides and hack, 3s. 





A New Book of Songs with Music and Dances for the Young. 


THE SINGING CIRCLE. 


A Picture Book of Action Songs, Other Songs, and Dances. 
Collected and arranged by LADY BELL. 
Tilustrated in Colour by Hitpa Brovemron. 3s. 6d. net. 

This illustrated collection of simple and melodious songs, with and without 
actions, is intended for the use of nursery aud schoolroom amateurs, from the 
age of eighteen months upwards. 

Explicit directions, where necessary, are given with all the action songs. 





STORIES FOR CIRLS BY L. T. MEADE. 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net each volume, 


DADDY’S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 Illustrations. 
THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 Illustrations. 
THE } MOUSE or SURPRISES. With 6 Illustrations. 


PRESENTATION EDITION OF 
MISS SOULSBY’S WORKS. 


5 vols. in small 8vo, gilt edges, bound in leather, 3s. 6d. net each, 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS & TEACHERS. 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 
STRAY THOUGHTS in SICKNESS and in HEALTH. 


These Volumes are also issued in cloth at 2s, 6d. net each. 


*." MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ CHRISTMAS LIST. 
THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. By A. Hamitton 
Gruss, with a Preface by Cosmo Hamilton, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. [This day. 
This delightful beok cannot fail to please all who are interested in ‘ord. 
Among the many contents are: A Fresher’s Wine, The Strangers’ Debate, Trial 
Eights, The Lecture, The Gentle Art of Ragging, The Torpids, Going Down, The 
Roat Race, The Landlady, In Regard to Divvers, The Scout, The Rowing Man, The 
Poor Man, The Blood, The Slacker, The Hooligan, Corns ing, The Sheep and the 
Goats, The Last Night, &c. 
“ Hardly a city in England but will feel lifted up by the veracious pictures 
we owe to Mr. Gibbs’ vivid ship."’"—Morning Post. 
“To University men the wr Mr. Gibbs has painted will be a source ef 
great enjoyment and delight.’”"—Glasgow Herald. 
“‘& very well written book it is. 


r. Gibbs is clearly a great authority as to 
the river and the i iterary 


ring. He is a young mana with a li future before him,”’ 
—CGuardian. 


“Qxford men will read it for the local colour. Cambri men will read it 
because they enjoy that kind of book immensely.”—Ozferd and Cambridge 
Magasine, 

MORE GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. By Jim’s Wirs 
Mrs. Nugent Jackson). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Dedicated te the BISHOP OF LONDON. Including many of striking general 
interest; also siz rr Temperance Ballads, and three Stories, specially 
written for audiences of men enly. These new Ballads are having an enormous 
success, 


MR. COSMO HAMILTON’S New Volume of “ SHORT 
PLAYS FOR SMALL STAGES.” New Christmas Plays 
for amateur actors and reciters. Price 2s. net. 


MISSIONARY ABVENTURES. By G. M. Forpz, Author 
of “ A Goodly Heritage.” Preface by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Tarzor, 
Bishop of Winchester. Price 2s. 6d. net. [This day. 

A Simple History ef the S.P.G., with Five Illustrations. A book of absorbing 
interest to all whe are irGiny way interested in Missionary work, It is brimful of 
authentic adventures and anecdotes, fc. 


iT RINGETH TO EVENSONG: THOUGHTS FOR 
ADVANCING YEARS. Dr. A. G. Mortimer’s Christmas 
Book for the Aged. Cloth. Price 33. 6d.; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

The beautiful chapters in this Book brief Readings or Meditations fer those 
who are approaching, or have reached, eld age. It deals throughout, in @ cheering 
spirit of consolation and help, alike with the digicultics, trials, and blessings of 
advancing years, Most switable for a Christmas or New Year's Gift. ELEVENTH 
THOUSAND, 

WOMAN: HER POWER, INFLUENCE AND MISSION. 
By Vivian R. Lennarp, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Twenty-one New and Original Sermons on Woman and her work, as Wife— 
Mother and Daughter, Mer Parental Influence—Jewish Hereines—and many other 
Subjects of the highest interest. It is hoped that this volume will meet the widely 
felt wart of really interesting Addresses for Women in Church, er Mothers’ 
Meetings, ing Ci 8, &c. &c. age 
IN PARADISE. By Dr. C. J. Rivarwar, Bishop of Chichester. 

4th Impression. 2s. 6d. 

Intended to be helpful te those whe are called in God's love to pass “‘ through the 
Valley of Weeping.” 

London: SKEFFINCTON & S@N, 34 Southampton St., Strand. 
Publishers to His Majesty the King. 


MRS. STORY’S EARLY 
REMINISCENCES. 


By J. L. STORY, 


Author of “Charley Nugent,” &c. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just Published. 


“Mrs. Story writes with a vigour and terseness, with an ease and charm, 
that might well be envied by one with half her burden of years. ... These 
reminiscences tell of famous people and also describe scenes of historical 
interest, but the proof of her talent as a first-class raconteur is that her 
inemories of quite ordinary people are made just as interesting... Oue could 
easily fill a columu with cxtracts from this delightful volume, aad it is 
dificult to make selection, but to enjey its charm it must be read.” 

—Sorning Pest. 

“Mrs. Story has produced a delightful book. It is not weighty with 
qoreieee sayings, nor grave with the accumulated wisdom of eighty years. 

t is a sociable and a human book, full of the joy of life, and reminiscent of a 
girlhood and carly womanhood in which the colouring was almost uniformly 
bright.”’—*colsman, 


Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS. 
Publishers to the University. 
Londonand New York: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 











Messrs.8UMPUS, ef 353 Oxford St., 


have just issued a Catalogue of the 


Newest Books for Xmas, and also a 
specially selected List of First, Best, and 
Scarce Editions of the Greatest Authors 
and most notable [!Justrators, Post-freeon 


Telephone: 1651 Paddington 


application. 








SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lta, 
CHRISTMAS LIST, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE. 


A Handbook for all persons, whether Clerical or Lay, wh 
require a Book of Reference on questions of Church Law “ 
Ecclesiology. Edited by ARTHUR REYNOLDS, “iL 
Cloth, 350 pp. 3s. 6d. met. Postage 4d. oe 


“The work is extremely well done. Within the space of 333 pages, we 
clearly printed in double columns, the editor has managed to include nea: 1 
thousand articles and definitions. The articles on various legal points 76 
lucid and authoritative; those on ecclesiology interesting and practical - » Ao 
on histerical points are commendably free from bias : in fact it is trustworthy 
and convenient guide on the many matters on which the Churchman constantly 
finds himself in need of information.” —Church Times. 2 7 


THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP 
OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


An Introduction to the Study of Judaism from the Ney 
Testament Period. By W. O. E. OESTERLEY, DD, ang 
G. H. BOX, M.A. Srconn, Revisep, anp CHEAPER Eprrioy, 
Cloth gilt, 492 pp., with 8 illustrations. 7$. 6d. net. Postage 54 


“A very valuable work; ... we welcome without reserve the reappearance 
of the work.” —Spectator, 


FAMOUS SERMONS BY ENGLISH 
PREACHERS. 


From the Venerable Bede to H. P. Liddon. Edited with 
Historical and Biographical Notes by Canon DOUGLAS 
MACLEAN, M.A. Gs. net. Postage 4d. 
“This is an excellent idea, excellently carried out. In each case Canon 
Maclean's succinct and able introduction could scarcely be bettered.” —Church 
Tymes, 


ROBERT HUCH BENSON’S NOVELS. 


THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. 3s. 6d. 
RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY. Ss. 6d. 
THE SENTIMENTALISTS. 6s. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 6s. 

THE KING’S ACHIEVEMENT. 6s. 

THE QUEEN’S TRAGEDY. 6s. 

A MIRROR OF SHALOTT. 6s. 

LORD OF THE WORLD. 6s. 


New Book by the Author of “ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,” ete. 


THE STORY GIRL. 
By L. M. MONTGOMERY, Author of “Anne of Green 
Gables,” “ Anne of Avonlea,” and “ Kilmeny of the Orchard.” 
Coloured Frontispiece. 68. Postage 4d. 
* As fresh and as delightful as its predecessors, and possesses the same quiet 
charm that distinguished them,.’’—Bookman. 


New Book by the Author of “THE LEAD OF HONOUR.” 


GEORGE THORNE. 
By NORVAL RICHARDSON, With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Gs. Postage 4d. 
“George Thorne,’ is in many respects a fine novel. If the British public 
knows a good thing, it will not neglect Mr. Richardson's work either now or in 


the future.’’—Bookman, 
COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES 
Elaborately illustrated books, tastefully bound, each giving 


SERIES. 
an intimate and faithful account of the country, its 
people, their life and customs. Each 6s. net. Postage 4d. 


France of the French. By E. Harrison Barker. 
Germany of the Germans. By Roserr M. Berry. 
Italy of the Italians. By Heren Zimmeen. 

Spain of the Spanish. By J. Virtrexs Warpett. 
Turkey of the Ottomans. By Lucy M. J. Garner. 
Belgium of the Belgians. By D. C. Bourazr. 
Servia of the Servians. By Cuepo Misarovicn. 
Switzerland of the Swiss. By F. Wess. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIFE. 
Beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound. Each 2% 
net. Postage 3d. 
Eton. By an Otp Erontan, 
Rugby. By H. H. Harpy. 





and 


Postage 44, 


Harrow. By A. Fox. 


Westminster. By W. 
TrianmouTH SHORE. 


MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By LACY COLLISON-MORLEY, Author of “Guiseppe 
Barettiand his Friends.” Cloth, 363 pp. Gs.net. Postage 4d, 
Uniform with “A Short History of Greek Literature” and 
“ Modern French Literature.” 

“ Mr, Collison-Morley has given us a really useful book.” ee 
—Contemporary Review. 
“ Mr. Collison-Morley has compileda delightful guide-book.””—Morning Post 


LIFE OF REGINALD POLE. z 
By MARTIN HAILE. New anp Cuearer Eprrion. With 
8 Illustrations. 550pp. 7s. Gd. net. Postage 5d, 
“The best biography of the last Pre-Reformation Cardinal.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. gow 
London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 
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“BLACKIE’S LIST. 


A New Colour Book by FLORENCE HARRISON. 


Guinevere and other Poems by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


Illustrated in colour and line by FLORENCE HARRISON. 
4 Coloured and 12 Black-and-white Illustrations, with Decorative Headings and Tail-picces. 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. Gd. net. 


~ PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES. 


Edited by Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Pioneers in West Africa! Pioneers in Canada 


By Sir Harry Jounsron, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. By Sir Harny Jonnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


With 8 Coloured Illustrations by the Author, together with Maps | With 8 Coloured Ilustrations by E. Watucovsins, together 
and other Illustrations in Black-and-white. Demy 8vo, cloth | with Maps and other Illustrations in Black-and-white. Demy 
extra, 6s. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











Large quarto, 








NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL, 

THE NEW GIRL AT ST. CHAD'S: A Story of 
School Life. Illustrated by Jonn Campsene. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

AFOURTH FORM FRIENDSHIP. A School Story. 
illustrated by Frank E. Wiuzs. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
2s. 6d. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

A GIRL OF DISTINCTION: A Tale of the Karroo. 
Illustrated by Wituiam Raruy, RI. Large Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 56. 

THE FERRY HOUSE GIRLS: An Australian Story. 
Illustrated by W. R. 8S. Scorr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


By LILIAN F. WEVILL. 


FAIR NOREEN: ‘rhe Story of a Girl of Character. 
Illustrated by G. Demarn Hammonp, R.I. Large Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


BETTY'S NEXT TERM: Illustrated by A. A. Dixon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 








NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Beautifully bound in cloth, with ornamental colour design and olivine edges. 


By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON, 


THE HERO OF PANAMA: A Tale of the Great Canal. 6s. 
UNDER THE CHINESE DRAGON: A Talo of Mongolia. 5s. 
TOM STAPLETON, THE BOY SCOUT. With a commendation from Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 3s. 6d. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


A MIDDY OF THE KING: A Romance of the Old British Navy. 5s. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DICK MAITLAND: A Tale of Unknown Africa. 3s. 6d. 


--—-s BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND. 


Monographs of Historic Towns and Places, written by well-known authors and illustrated in colour by E. W. Hasvianvsr. 
Each volume contains 12 Beautifully Coloured Plates, and is artistically bound in Picture Cover, 
Small 4to. 2s. net each. 
PRESENTATION EDITION in levant grained morocco or smooth lambskin, 38, Gd. net. 


Large crown 8vo. 








WINCHESTER - : - - Text by Simysy Hearn 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT - - Text by Epwarp Tomas 
CHESTER - : “ . - Text by Cuartes Epwanpes 


YORK - . 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


. Text by Grorcz Buznson 
Complete List on Application. 





THE RED LETTER LIBRARY 


The following voturmes will be published this season :— 


POEMS BY DRYDEN. Selected with Introduction, 
by R. Briuwiry Jonnson. 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS, BY THACKERAY. 


Introduction by G. K. Causrzrton, 


GOLDSMITH’'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Selected, 


with Introduction, by Tuomas Sxccomss, 


POEMS BY WILLIAM BLAKE, 


Introduction, by Atics MeYneLu, 


Selected, with 


1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 26 Gd. net, leather, gilt top. 
Compiete List on Application. 





A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE. 


Nessrs. Blackie & Son have prepared a Booklet containing particulars of Gift Books, beautifully printed in Colours 
on Art Paper, and eontaining many facsimile coloured pictures, which will be posted free to any address. 








BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C, 
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Jd. M. D E N T : S 
Miustrated Xmas Catalogue 


CONTAINING A SELECTION OF ALL KINDS 
OF STANDARD LITERATURE & PRESENTA- 
TION VOLUMES post free on request. 





THE IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 
THE CONISTON CLASSICS 


82 Volumes have been specially sclected from Everyman’s 
Library for their literary worth or their universal appeal and 
finely bound with Bedford Morocco. 33. net per volume. 


Each volume contains 
A PORTRAIT AND TITLE PAGE 
IN PHOTOGRAVURE AS FRONTISPIECE. 


REPRESENTATIVE VOLUMES: 


Bacon’s Essays. Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 
Brown's Rab and His Friends. Burns’ Poems and Songs. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Milton's Poems. 

Gaskell’s Cranford. Emerson's Essays. 


Complete List of Titles on application. 


“These are among the daintiest editions of the classics, and will be 
welcome adilitions to the home bookskelf. The limp cover in leather is an 
advantage that will appeal to all lovers of good books, and the colour chesen 
for each volume is of a soft, quiet shade very restful to the eye. It would be 
difficult to find fer the price a more attractive issue of well-known 
works.”—Tie Werld, 





FINE PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


The “Sullivan” Illustrated 


Shakespeare. 

In 3 Volumes. Vol. I., Comedies. Vol. IT., Historical Plays, 
Poems and Sonnets. Vol. IL, Tragedies. Each volume 
with a Glossary and 13 PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS BY EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 4s. Gd. net per volume. Limp Bedford 
morocco, round corners, green under gold edges, 6s. net per 
volume, 


A New History of Painting in 
Italy. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. Edited and 
Supplemented with Notes by EDWART HUTTON. With 
800 ILLUSTRATIONS. Three Volumes. Demy 8vo, £3 net. 


The History cof Medern Painting. 
By PROFESSOR RICHARD MUTHER. Revised and brought 
up to end of Nineteenth Century by the Author. With nearly 
1300 ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE AND 48 
IN COLOUR. In4 volumes. Buckram, crown 4to. £3 3s. 
net. 





NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


Palestine. 
Depicted and described by G. E. FRANKLIN. With 350 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE 
AUTHOR. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The author, as the leader of many lengthy taurs through the Holy Land, has 
paw ne competency of knowing his subject aud of being able to relate his 
eage. 


Shakespeare: A Study. 
By DARRELL FIGGIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


eee is earnest, austere, and original,”"—Mr. Ayprew Lana in the Morning 
‘ost, 


Modern England. 


An Historical and Sociological Study. Translated from the 
Frerch of LOUIS CAZAMIAN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


This book has aroused cons'derable interest in Paris, and is remarkable in 
that it treats its subject more comprehensively and fully than any book yet 
published in English or other tongues. 


The Life and Work of Romesh 
Chunder Dutt. 


By J.N. GUPTA, M.A., LCS. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


“ This biography forms a valuable contribution to the recent political history 
of India.”’—The Times, 


Also 13 New Children’s Books of absorbing 
interest, beautifully illustrated in colour and line. 
Full particuiars on request. 








J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 23 Aldine House, Bedford St., London, W.C. 











Macmillan & Co.’s New Books, 
The Future of England, 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Dairy TeLecraru:— Mr, Peel has given us a stimulating and dee 
interesting book, a book that should be read by all those who think not at 
for to-day but of to-morrow.” 7 


The Making of Northern Nigeria, 
By Captain C. W. J. ORR, B.A., late Political Department 
Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, : 


Tur Tims :—‘ An able statement of the Government position by an officer 
with seven years’ experience.” 


Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS ana 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Datty Tetxgrarn:—“‘An interesting and suggestive contribution to the 
ever-growing literature dealing with the social conditions of the time,” 





Style in Musical Art. py sir nuzepy 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Music and Nationalism. a stuay or 
English Opera. By CECIL FORSYTH. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Post-Victorian Music, with other 
Studies and Sketches. By CHARLES L. GRAVEs, 
Author of “The Diversions of a Music Lover,” ete. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





The Baganda. An Account oftheir Native 
Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. JOHN ROSCOE, 
M.A. With Ilustrations and Plans. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Tur Saturpay Review :—‘ A book to be highly commended as an example 
ef the valuable scientific work which can be done by the missionary.” 


Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern Representatives. ny 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology 
and Paleontology in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. 
8vo. 12s. net. 





FOURTH EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Theory of Political Economy. 
By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.B.S. With Notes 
and an Extension of the Bibliography of Mathematical 
Economic Writings by H. Sranuey Jevons, M.A., B.Sc., F.S.S. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Principles of Economics. 38, F. W. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University. In2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 





A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s 
Philosophy. By J. M‘KELLAR STEWART, BA, 
D.Ph. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





The Choice. By ROBERTDOUGLAS. Extracrown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tux Times:—‘The defence of a forlorn cause is always inspiring and 
inspiriting. Mr. Douglas’s volume is that; it is also a balanced and com 
prehensive survey of a wide range of thought and study.” 





The Modern Cook. 3; c. &. FRANCATELLL 
New Edition revised and enlarged by C. HERMAN SENN, 
G.C.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*,* Macmilian’s Wlustrated Catalogue post free on 
application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


ss 





LAM LEY & co Discount Booksellers and 
ba | Publishers, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years, 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
Domestic Experiments and other Plays. 
By I. E. M. AITKEN. Square 16mo, Is. Cl. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth, 
POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, 2s. 6d, net. 
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Macmillan Books for Presents. 


TENNYSON. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to call attention to the fact that 
their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only complete Editions, 
. in all the poems still in copyright, and the latest texts 
of the earlier pooms which are now out of copyright. 


The Complete Works. Centenary 
Edition. In 9 vols. (sold separately). Annotated by tho 
AUTHOR, and Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. net per vol.: or cloth, extra gilt tops, 9 vols. 
in bex, 36s. net. [Eversley Series. 


Complete Works in One Volume. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pocket Edition. 5 vols. Freap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 
net each; leather, 3s. net each. 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition, morocco, gilt 
edges. Pott 8vo. 7a. 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 12 vols., 
16mo., 1s. net each: or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s, 6d. ; limp leather, 5s. net. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir. 
By his son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait 
and Facsimiles. Cheap Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


and 





Horizons and Landmarks. Poems by 
SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT, Author of “Poems of the 
Unknown Way,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tax Tiwes.—‘‘ There is a life-story in theze new poems, The author begins 
with the imagination of children roaming the forest and expectant; he ends 
with the recollections of old age. He hasa fine sense of rhythm and an unfailing 
note of optimism, and his philosophy makes good reading,” 


The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE Tiurs.-—* The book is delightfully blended of literary lore and living 
experience, 





The Centaur. py aLGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
Author of “ Jimbo,” &e. 6s, 

Tas Westminster Gazerrr.—“ We own to having taken as many days to 
read this book as it takes hours to read the ordinary novel, but not because the 
book is heavy or Gull, but because it is too good, too impressive, to be read at 
anything like a single sitting.” 


John Temple: Merchant Adven- 
turer, Convict and Conquistador. By RALPH 
DURAND. Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWELL, 6s, 

Tas Gionr.—* One of the best novels of the season.” 


The Healer. 


“Together,” &c. 6s. 


The Love that Lives. py maser oscoop 
WRIGHT, Author of “The Garden of a Commutex’s Wife,” 
&e. 6s, 


Mothers to Men. 


“Friendship Village,” &e. Gs. 


By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of 


By ZONA GALE, Author of 





+] 

The Baron’s Heir. a sixteenth-Century 
Romance for Young People. By ALICE 
WILSON FOX, Author of “Hearts and Coroncts,” &c. 
Iustrated. 6s. 

Puxcu.— Sensible girls will, I am sure, be glad to add it to their stock 
of Christmas presents, for although it contains a love story in the bud, there 

ho sentimental twaddle, and the author rightly thinks that nothing but the 
best she can give is geod enough for ehildren,” 


The Wonderful Garden, or 
The Three C’s. By E. NESBIT, Author of “The 
Magic City.” With Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pat Matt Gazerre.—“ A more charming modern story for boys and girls 
could hardly be found.” 


Fairies Afield. sy rs. MoLEsworTH. With 
Mustrations by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 


* * 
* 





TENNYSON AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 103. net. 


Frederic Harrison’s Autobio- 


graphic Memoirs. — with Portraits 
2 Vols. Svo. 80s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 


Adventurous Life. wit Portrait svo. 
15s. net. 


Albrecht Durer: His Life anda 
Selection of His Works. By Dr. FRIEDRICH 
NUCHTER. Translated by L. D. WILLIAMS. With Intro- 
duction by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. With 63 Plates and 1 in 
Colour, Imp. 4to, 6s. net, 


Mornsixe Post.— Dr. Nachter gives in brief space a clear ing of 
Darer’s character and an account of his career which should be usefal to those 
who have no time to study more exhaustive works dealing with the artist. 
The descriptive notes to the plates are terse and eloquent, and the pictures 
themselves are excellently printed on delicately toned paper.” 





WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from The Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and cdited by 
E. F. STRANGE. With 32 Mlustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. lis. net. Also Edition 
de Luxe limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


Floreat Etona. anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Ilustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. With 24 Illustrations in Colour by G. E. COLLINS, 
R.B.A. Crown 4to. 10s, 6d. net, 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. With 16 Full-page Ltustrations in Colour 
by H. G. THEAKER. 8vo. 5s. net. 


New Edition, with Illustrations, 


The Virginian. py owen WISTER, Author of 
“Members of the Family,” &. New Edition, with Illustra- 
tions by C. M. RUSSELL and Drawings from Western Scenes 
by F. REMINGTON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





The Land of Uz (Southern Arabia). 
By ABDULLAH MANSOR (G. WYMAN BURY). With 
a Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, C.b. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Islands of Enchantment. many- 
sided Melanesia seen through Many Eyes 
and recorded by Florence Ceombe. With 
100 Photographs by J. W. BEATTIE and a Map. 8vo, 12s. ne+, 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tae Daur Grapure.—* Admirable volume—full of adventure and excellently 
illustrated—as good a book on sport by a sportsman as ever was written.” 


From Constantinople to the Home 
of Omar Khayyam. Travels in Transcaucasia 
and Northern Persia for Historic and Literary Research. 
By A. V. W. JACKSON, Author of “ Persia, Past and Present,” 
&c. With over 200 Illustrations anda Map. S8vo. 16s. net. 


Panama: The Canal, the Country, 
and the People. By ALPERT EDWARDS. IMlus- 
trated. LKxtra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 











A BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOK FOR XMAS. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. 


From Winchester to Canterbury. By JULIA CART- 
WRIGHT (Mrs. Apr). With numerous illustrations 
specially drawn by A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. 15s, net. 


CHANTEMERLE: A Novel 


by D. K. BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR. 4th Impression. 6s. 
“¢ Chantemerle’ is rich in the eager spirit of adventure, and its 
buoyant narrative nover flags for an instant. . . . has 
spaciousness, dignity and a sound faculty for construction.” 


MISS ELLEN GLASGOW’S 


New Novel, “THE MILLER OF OLD CHURCH.” 6s. 

“A book which is surely a work of genius. With no other 
work of fiction can the story be so aptly compared as with 
* Adam Bede.’”—Manciester Courier. 


A HIGHLAND LADY, 


MEMOIRS OF. Edited by LADY STRACHEY. A New and 
Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 6s, net. 

The Autobiography of a witty and observant Scotswoman 
who lived a hundred years ago. Reminiscences of Coleridge, 
Scott, and other lights of the time. 


THREE GENERATIONS. 


The Story of a Middle-class Scottish Family. By 
Henviserra Kepprs (SARAH TYTLER). 9s, not. 


A work corresponding to that above it. 


LORD BROUGHTON’S 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ALONG LIFE. Edited by LADY 
DORCHESTER. With Portraits. Vols. V. and VI. 1834-52. 
Completing the Work. 24s. net. 


LIFE OF CAPTAIN COOK, 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR. By ARTHUR KITSON. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD DURAND’S 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. “RIFLE, ROD AND 
SPEAR IN THE EAST.” With Illustrations. 8s. net. 


THE GENTLE ART. 


By HENRY LAMOND, Secretary of the Loch Lomond 
Angling Improvement Association. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Anglers will find from this volume that it is still possible to 
treat of their fascinating sport in a fresh and original manner. 


THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


THE HISTORY OF, during the Crimean Period. By 
COLONEL JULIAN JOCELYN, late RB A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 21s. 


THE BULB BOOK. 


Ry JOHN WEATHERS. With numerous Illustrations. 
15s. net. 


“More complete than any work onthe same subject hitherto 














NEARLY 300,000 COPIES OF 


GENE STRATTON - PORTER'S 


Delightful novel, “‘ FRECKLES,” have been Sold in 
England and America. Cheaper Edition. 2s, 6d. net, 
Full of charm and of most appealing sentiment, 


VIOLET JACOB'S LATEST. 


“FLEMINGTON.” By the author of “The Sheepstealers,’ 
“Tho Interloper,” &c. 6s. 


The Times says: “There is an element of the unexpected and 
yet the inevitable running throughout the whole story which 
lifts it above the ordinary level of the historical novel,” 


BOOK of the SPIRITUAL LIFE, 


By the late LADY DILKE. 2s. 6d. net. 


This is a reprint of the volume published in 1905, with the 
late Sir Charles Dilke’s Memoirs of his Wife omitted. 






















A SISTER OF LOUIS XVI. 


(Marie Clotilde de France, Queen of Sardinia) By 
LOUIS LEOPOLD D’ARTEMONT, Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net 
Marie Clotilde of France was a remarkable woman, too much 


forgotten. Ler life makes a very entertaining and dramatie 
study. 


MARTIN LUTHER, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF. By Dr. PRESERVED SMITH 
Illustrated. 12s. net. 


Indispensable to students of the Life and Works cf the Great 
Reformer. 


LIFE OF PARACELSUS. 


By the late Miss A.M. STODDART. T[lustrated. 10s. 6d. not. 


A vindication of the fame and character of Paracelsus, the 
greatest genius of the German Renascence. 


SPORTSMAN & SCHOLAR. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By JOHN ANDREW 
DOYLE. Edited by W. P. KER. Portrait. 8s. net. 


GUN-RUNNING AND THE 


INDIAN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. By the HON. 
ARNOLD KEPPEL. With Maps and Illustrations. 9s. net 


IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. 


By E. B. HAVELL, C.LE. With Illustrations. 15s. nef. 
A companion volume to the same author’s “Indian Sculpture 
and Painting.” An indispensable guide to the student of 
Indian art and all who wish to gain an understanding of 
Indian ideals. 


SYNDICALISM & LABOUR. 


A Book for the present Industrial crisis. By Sit 
ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CULT of INCOMPETENCE 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET. 5s. net. 
This work has attracted widespread attention throughout 
Europe, and exhibits many of the dominant tendencies of 



























published in England.”—Times. 


the democracy of the present day. 





—_ 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W 
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Christmas Presents. 





The | Best Books for 


Kindly write to Messrs. 
When you 
for every reader. 
particulars. 


go to your bookseller, ask to see Messrs. Methuen’s New Books. 
If they are not in stock, kindly write to Messrs. Methuen who will send you full 


METHUEN for their new Illustrated Circular of Christmas Presents. 


There will be something 


If you can only afford a shilling, you will find no better or cheaper books than Methuen’s Shilling 


Novel 
Weyman, 


s and Shilling Library. Among the former you can buy for this sum stories by Marie Corelli, Stanley 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, and Robert Hichens, and in the latter are the most popular books 


of Oscar Wilde and Maurice Maeterlinck, and Lives of Stevenson and Ruskin. 





—_— 


FOR LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


THE BLUE BIRD. A Fairy Play in Six Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations in Colour. Crown 4to, 
Gilt top. 21s. net. [Second Edition. 

“Only a true artist, sure of himself, could have entirely auceeeded as you 
have done. These pictures, full of mpetetess force, will never leave my 
memory.” -—Extract from Letter to Artist by M. Marereruincx. 

“The illustrations are poetic, graceful, delicate in conception, admirably 
drawn.” —T ruth. 

“4 lovely setting to a lovely dream.” —World. 

“We cannot imagine anything more to the purpose than Mr. Cayley 

Robinson’s pictures. They are charming: it is the only word.”—Eveniay 

Siendard, 





FOR LOVERS OF LIFE 
DEATH. By MAURICE MAETERLINCKE. Translated by 
A, TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Feap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 

“A piece of literature which has all the charm of the author's gentle and 
courageous personality.”— Morning jest. 

“A grave and luminous essay on a great subject by a great writer and brave 
thinker.” —Onlooker, 


; FOR LOVERS OF FIRESIDE PHILOSOPHY 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. By E. V. LUCAS. 


Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 5s. [Third Edition. 
“Tt is all brought together by the atmosphere of urbane humour, of leisure 
and good literature, and quickened by the gift of penctrating but very kindly 
observation.”’—Times, 
“Mr. Lucas has the light and deft hand of the essayist, in the true and 
Lamb like significance of the word.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
Ask also for Mr. Lucas’ other books—‘ The Open Road,” &c. 





FOR OVERS OF GOOD ESSAYS 
FIRST AND LAST. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Feap. 
8vo. Gilt top. 65s. 
“Every collection of Mr. Belloc’s essays is a cornucopia of ideas and im- 
pressions.”’—Observer. 
Ask to see Mr. Belloc’s other Essays. 





FOR LOVERS OF ADVENTURE 


JOHN BOYES, KING OF THE WA-KIKUYU. 
By JOHN BOYES. With 12 LIlustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“It may he doubted whether any man of modern times has had sucha career 
ofadventure.... A narrative of blunt and vivid force.”—Times. 

“A singularly vivid, interesting and direct story of one of the strangest 
adventures that an Englishman has ever achieved.’"’—Hvening News. 


FOR LOVERS OF THEIR CHILDREN 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. by KENNETH 
GRAHAME, Author of “'I'he Golden Age.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Siath Edition in the Press, 
It abounds in exquisite verbal descriptions.”— 








“Absolutely delightful. 
Country Life. y 
eat fascinating book for children; a charming book for grown-ups.”— 

lock. 


FOR LOVERS OF “‘ BOHEMIA” 


JIMMY GLOVER: His Book. By JAMES mM. 
GLOVER. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Fourth Edition in the Press. 


“Pall of the most delightful and unexpected bits of political and literary 
possip.’’— Bystander, 
“No more amusing book of recollections has been published.”’—Daily Mail. 








FOR LOVERS OF SHAKESPEARE 
THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. by 


FRANK HARRIS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This brilliant and provocative book is a commentary which challenges by 
its daring insight and its frank psychology.’’— Nation. 
Ask also to see volumes of “ The Arden Shakespeare,” each 2s. 6d. 
net, and the beautiful Little Quarto Shakespeare in leather, each Is. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF ART 


THE ART OF THE ROMANS. by HB 
WALTERS. With a Photogravure and 71 Plates. Wide 
Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 15s. net. {Classics of Art. 

“The story of Rowan Art, as revealed in this volume, is of immense interest.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


WOOD SCULPTURE. by ALFRED MASKELL, 
F.S.A., Author of “Ivories.” With 60 Plates. Wide Royal 
8vo. Gilttop. 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 

ETCHINGS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With 4% 
Illustrations in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
253. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 

“A book whichis bound to become the indispensable companion of every 
lover of etching.’’"—Pall Mall Gacette. 

“In interpretation of his subjecta Mr. Wedmore never fails of imaginative 
sympathy or subtle truth of expression.” —Standard, 

Ask also to see volumes of “The Connoisseur’s Library,” each 25s. 
net; “The Classics of Art,” at various prices; and “ Little Books 
on Art,” each 2s. 6d. net. 





FOR LOVERS OF BILLIARDS 


THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER. 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 27 Illustrations and 285 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Roberts seems to have produced the best treatise extant for the 
beginner. The exercises arc admirably graduated,”-—Times. 

If you wish to give presents to sporting friends ask to sce the 
volumes of “The Complete Series,” which is a splendid library of 
sport and games. 





THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality of 
Romance. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Fifth Edition in the Press. 
A distinguished author says :—‘‘ There are thousands of people, I micht say 
millions, who feel and bélieve as does Miss Corelli; and to them ‘The Life 
Everlasting’ will be a revelation, and they wil! read it and devour it as some 


people read and devour the Bible or as others read aud devour the Rubaiyat of 
old Omar.” 


THE RISING SUN 

HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Seventh Edition in the Press. 

“Mr. Bennett bas qualities which place him im the forefront of living 
novelists.’’—Spectater. 

“Tt is full of the pity and beanty of life. It is ennobling, assuaging, restoring, 
and healing in its vision of existence.’’—Star. 

“Tta minute and laborious analysis of one character must give ‘ Hilda 
Lessways’ a high place im the list of Mr. Bennett's already amazing achieve- 
ments.”’"—Punch. 


THE NOVEL FOR SPORTSMEN 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX: By E. © SOMER- 
VILLE & MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “ Seme Experiences of 
an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo, 63. [Fourth Edition in the Press. 

“ A sporting novel, rich im humour, character, sentiment, and romance, and 
written in the authors’ inimitable style.’’—Spectator. 

“ The book is one long delight—but not loag enough.” — Evening S'andard. 

“ A wholly delightful excursion into Ireland. . . . Thesavour and favourand 
spirit of tke Irish countryside set for sport.'’—Times. 


SIX GOOD NOVELS 
MRS. MAXON PROTESTS (3) Anthony Hope 
UNDER WESTERN EYES (2) Joseph Conrad 
COD AND THE KINC (3) Marjorie Bowen 
LALACE’S LOVERS (3) C. A. Birmingham 


PETER AND JANE (3) 8. Macnaughtan 
THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON (6) Dolf Wyilarde 


The figure in brackets denotes the number of editions printed, or 








in the press. 





METHUEN & Co. Ltd., 36 


Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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The: Medici Pants: << 8 


The Medici Society earnestly begs that all orders for its publications FRAMED 
may be placed not later than DrEcEMBER 14th. Delay beyond that “date may 
seriously jeopardise The Society's ability to deliver such orders before Christmas. 


Medici Prints to the number of nearly 150 are now published and include the 
works of 75 Painters. 
Medici Prints cost from 6s. to 35s. unframed ; framed from 2s. 6d. to £15. 


For full details please call at The Society’s Galleries, 7 Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, W. (open daily, 10a.m. to 6 p.m.: visitors are under no obligation .o purchase) 
Or write for Catalogues as follows :—The special Christmas Catalogue, with illustra- 
tions in colour, 6d. post free; The Society's Prospectus, containing particulars and 
illustrations of ALL published Prints, together with announcements for 1912, 6d, 
post free [applications for the mew tssue, ready about January Ist, 1912, may also 
be booked]; Illustrated Catalogue of 350 facsimile Drawings by the Old Masters, 
6d. post free ; fully illustrated Catalogue of Primitives reproduced in facsimile colour- 
collotype, 6d. post free ; illustrated Catalogue of 6500 Shilling Carboprints, 2s. post 
ree. Also the following illustrated lists post free on request :—The National Portrait 
Series of Medici Prints, published UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT; reproductions from 
The Tennant Collection ; ‘‘O.M.C.” miniature Old Masters in Colour (1s. each), etc. 








NOW READY NOW READY 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of an Exhibition of Old Masters, Grafton Galleries, 191 | 


in Aid of the National Art-Collections Fund 


Edited by ROGER E. FRY and MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. With 80 Full-Page Plates in Monochrome Collotype and 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. Large crown 4to (10} x 7} in.), cloth full gilt, with special design after a fine example by Roger Payne, 
£1 1s. net; or in whole vellum, boards, full gilt, £2 2s. net. 
In price, in format (a handy quarto), and in the quality of the plates and letterpress, it is claimed that the contents of this work 
are inferior to those of no similar publication of the last decade. 
*,* The Descriptive Prospectus post free on request. 


The Dialogues of The Life of 
Saint Gregory the Great S. Bernardino of Siena 


As Translated into English by P. W. 1603. Re-edited, with an Introduction By PAUL THUREAU-DANGIN. Translated by Baroness G. VON HUGEL, 
{2nd Notcs, by EDMUND G, GARDNER, M.A. A New Edition, revised throughout. 

These two volumes are issued in uniform style, fully Illustrated in Colour and Half-tone after the Old Masters, and with Notes on 
he Illustrations by G. F. HILL. The bindings are reproduced from fine Italian examples of the Sixteenth Century. Small cr. 4to, 
cloth, full gilt, 10s. 6d. net; green parchment, lds. net. 


“Tn the fair types, carefully set, which Mr. Lee Warner demands from his 
rinters, the Diologues will appeal to readers whom they might otherwise miss. 
. A sumptuous book,’’—Church Times, 








** A fine piece of typography. .. The story [S. Bernardino] is one which wil 
appeal to a select but fit audience, and the beautiful reproductions . . . adJ 
much to its interest.”"—Guardian, 








The Riccardi Press Books Dr. WALLIS BUDGE: Osiris and the Egyptian 


New volume just roady : EVERYMAN. A MORALITY PLAY. With Resurrection 
10 Water-colours by J. H. SCHEWITZ. 500 copies on paper, boards, +41, O00 : : . 2 
£2 2s. net; limp vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net. 10 copies for sale, printed on vellum, With 200 Illustrations, 2 vols, Royal Svo, cloth gilt, £2 net, 


£12 12s, net. 
w realy: LE MORTE DARTHUR. In 4 volumes, with| R. T. HOLBROOK: Portraits of Dante 


, oo % by W. RUSSELL FLINT ; 500 

48 Water-colour Piustrations by W. SSELL FL ; copies on paper, 

£10 0s. ast andl £12 12s. net the set; and 10 on vellum, £63 net. : : Profusely Illustrated, Quarto, £1 1s, net; green parchment, £1 lls 6d, net. 
Recently published: CATULLT, TIBULLT. PROPERTI CARMINA (Ivo), 

uniform with QUINTI HORATI FLACC x OMNIA, 1000 copies of ° 

. olume, printed in blue and black, on paper, £1 1s. net and £1 ls, 6d. net ; W. MACDONALD Ps Songs and Lyrics of 


each V 





14 copies for sale on vellum, £21 net. ‘Nearly, or really, a perfectly printed 

book.’’—Saturday Review. : z Robert Burns 

*,* A Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, printed in the Riccardi With Introduction and Glossary; also 12 Water-Colours by W. Busstit 
Press types, may be had post free on request. and B, Purves Fitnr. Sm. cr. quarto, 10s. 6d. net ; green parchment, 15s. net. 


Please write for Mr. Lee Warner’s Illustrated List of New Books, and special Prospectuses of above volumes (post free). 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, London, W. 


—_——= 








F —— niente —_ — we ae — 
Lonpon: Printed by L. Uroorr Giut at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Jonm Baxen for the “ SracratcR - 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct ef the Savoy, Strand, in the Counts of Middlesex, Saturday, December th, 1921. 








